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A Special Word to Subscribers 


bene you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank 
inclosed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label: 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already renewed may 
receive this blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags 
two weeks or more before mailing, and the renewal 
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may have reached us after the copy containing the 
In requesting a change of 


blank has been packed. 
address please give us four weeks’ notice, 


If your subscription expires with this issue your 
renewal must reach us before the fifth of January to 
We cannot begin sub- 
Subscribers should use 
Postal or Express money orders inremitting. All Rural 
Free Delivery carrierscan supply Postal money orders. 


avoid missing the next issue. 
scriptions with back numbers. 
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The Girls’ Club for Christmas 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


ie ISN’T here, but it’s getting near!—The 
jingle was unintentional; due perhaps to 
the fact that some old lines of real book poetry 
were running in my head as I started to write: 

Christmas again! Christmas again! 

With the holly bright and the berries red. 

Christmas again, with its memories! 

Oh, hath not Christmas a joyful tread ! 

To the last degree this is true in The Girls’ 
Club. Our ‘‘One Idea” cannot, indeed, fill 
broken links in the family chain; it cannot 
give back lost childhood to those of us who 
have ceased to hang up stockings and listen for 
the reindeer hoofs; but it can reunite families 
through the prosaic but necessary medium of a 
railroad ticket for a homesick girl at holiday- 
time; for our many married members it can 
provide the 
turkey, trim 
the tree and 
stuff bravely 
the row of lit- 
tle stockings 
whichitismore 
blessed to fill 
thanto receive 
gifts. At least 
twenty thou- 
sand Christ- 
mas presents 
will be bought 
this year just 
because The 
Girls’ Club ex 
ists. See what 
the girls write 
already: 

Dear Man- 
ager: Many 
thanks for the 
$9 which came 
looked good, felt good, 

as I will remember the 

‘Sentinel'’s” Fe cach Stocking Fund again this year 
witha part of The Girls’ Club check. 

A GIRL FROM TENNESSEE, 

Manager: My Swastika pin came and I 
lwith it! I never cared for jewelry, 
but [just love that pin. Itis sucha little beauty. 
I would have been satisfied with that alone to pay 
me tor my work. 

My salary check came 





Ss mau. it 


in yesterday 
and part of it will do good, 


Dear 
am so delightec 


allrighttoo. My! Ihave 
so many things to thank you for! It does seem 
so good to use the money that I earned my own 
self for Christmas gifts. I've been real generous 
and now Iam nearly “broke”; but I am going to 
work hard now and save money for a trip. 

AN OREGON MEMBER. 


‘ next writer has earned hut $7.70, yet I 
_ am printing her letter in preference to one 
from a New York girl who thanks the Club 
for asalary check of $250, It is because “she 
hath done what she could,” and thatis what I 
want all girls to be inspired to do: 

It is lovely to be part of a Club that makes pos- 
sible so many lovely things. I also want to thank 
you for my salary check, which I duly appreciate. 
[ have spent this month in a toy shop, besides 
keeping up my regular work of reporting for a local 


newspaper and my Christmas work forthe Club. 
I was afraid I'd not make much of a record, but I 
am delighted, for I’m working to get my mother 


much-needed suit for 
to a box of stationer 


(the best anywhere) a 
Christmas, I am entitled 
for which I have sent my coupon 


A Missourt WorRKING GIRL. 


Do You Want a Diary? 


F COURSE this would not be a character 


istic Girls’ Club Christmas, if, in addition 
to the money we will earn by our work, and 
the gold-and-diamond Swastika pins which 


many new members will win in December, we 
did not each receive a Christmas souvenir from 
the Club. It is another dainty little gold 


lettered, gold-edged, blue morocco diary for 
1914, like those the Club gave away last year. 


There seems to be nothing w hich sO appeals to 
the average girlas this now famous little Girls 
ClubHandy book, two-and-a-half by four inches 
in size, With pages for diary-keeping, addresses, 
notes and general utility purposes. Only the 
workers in December will receive it, but the 
requirement is purposely made very simple, so 
that no one need be left out—not even the girl 
who isn’t yet in the Club. If you'll drop a 
line to me you'll hear by return mail how to 
obtain the bbok—and how to join the Club and 
earn Club moncy. 

Sometimes I wonder if I need to 
this invitation, seeing that our Club has kept 


repeat 


“open house’’ to all would -be money-makers 
for so long. Then L receive : i letter like this: 
Please tell me how the members of the Club earn 
so much money! I once was a member of a club 
and it tookall my extra money to pay the dues. I 
have ‘thous tht of writing several times, but was 
afraid the work was something that I could not do. 
A PENNSYLVANIA GIRL. 
Ours is “not like other clubs,” and she would 
have been the richer for learning this ten 
months ago. Nofeesare necessary. The whole 


plan is at your service if you will address the 
MaNAGeER OF THE GIRLs’ CLus 
Tue Lapies’ Home JOuRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 








The Price of The Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: One 
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Gwas the Nlight Before Ghristmas 


A Revised Tfersion: By Alice Jaynes 


WAS the night before Christmas, when all in the shop, 
Not a salesgirl nor wrapper but thought she would drop; 
The cash children rushed with the money with care, 
| With wan faces strained, hither, thither they fled, 
While visions of reprimands flashed through each head, 
| At an hour when rich children were tied in nightcaps, 
And settling themselves for their long winter naps. 
From tables and counters arose such a clatter 
Some terrible tragedy must be the matter; 
The lights from the shining bulbs, white in their glow, 
| Gave luster of midday to objects below. 
A salesgirl was selling small gifts. Like a flash 
She tore open boxes and counted out cash, 
| When what to my wondering ears should resound, 
But ashrewish abuse you could hear aisles around, 
| From a woman, well gowned, who came just to kick, 
| I knew ina minute she was “the Old Nick.” 
She was dressed all in fur from her feet to her head, 
And a comfortable feeling of opulence shed. 
More rapid than reindeer, reproaches they came, 
As she scolded and called the poor girl a harsh name. 
“How stupid! You vixen! Don’t dare answer back! 
I'll report you at once for being so slack. 
My gifts nevercame. Now where can they be? 
How such things can happen I really can’t see!” 
And giving a nod, up the store aisle she sailed, 
Full of wrath that her own “Merry Christmas” 
| The salesgirl so pale went straight to her work, 
| For dozens of buyers forbade her to shirk. 
Hours and hours played the drama, long after she’d gone, 
Delivery boys, women, cash girls struggled on. 
In hundreds of stores, in many a city, 
This spells “ Merry Christmas.” Oh! 








had failed. 


good people, pity! 
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A Twelve-Time Christmas Gift 
One That Will Please Every Month 


We you rather have a year’s sub- 
scription to your favorite magazine than 
most of the Christmas presents that you re- 
ceive? Well, nearly all of your friends feel 
just as you do. The gift does not end with 
Christmas, it goes right on during the entire 
year. Hundreds of thousands of people have 
solved their Christmas shopping problems and 
at the same time made their friends happy by 
using this idea. 

If you order a year’s subscription to THE 
LapiEs’ Home Journat the first news of the 
gift will be the arrival on Christmas morning 
of a beautiful reproduction, in all the lovely 
colors of the original, of a panel painted by 
Maxfield Parrish. This announcement meas- 
ures 614 by 934 inches and can be framed if 














desired. The reverse side bears this announce- 
ment, the name of the sender being written in 
the blank space: 


| 
At the direction of | 


we have entered your name upon our 
list for a year’s subscription to 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

and we hope that the copies we shall 

have the pleasure of mailing will prove to 

be pleasant reminders of the friend who 

sends you this Holiday Remembrance. 
Tue Curtis PusLisHtnc COMPANY 

Philadelphia 











Send us a list of those for whom you want to 
order subscriptions, accompanied by a check of 
$1.50 for each—we’ll do the rest. 

Don’t forget to give your own name and 
address as well as the names and addresses of 
the friends for whom the subscriptions are 
ordered. 

Send promptly and thereby avoid the possi- 
bility of delay. The announcement will be held 
and mailed so as to be received on Christmas 
morning. 

Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


If You Intend Subscribing 


\ ] JILL you kindly help us and at the same 

time serve yourself by doing so at once? 
During December the deluge of subsc riptions 
received by THe Lapiges’ Home JOURNAL is 
so great as almost to overwhelm the most 
elastic system which can be devised for han- 
dlingit. Last December in one day we received 
about 35,000 subscriptions. Some delay was 
unavoidable. 

l’or your own sake, as well as for the sake of 
our clerical force, we earnestly request that 
you send the order for your own subscription, 
as well as for the subscriptions for your friends, 
now. If any of the orders are for Christmas 
gifts state that fact and we will commence with 
the copy issued just before Christmas and mail 
the formal announcement of the gift so as to 
reach the recipients on Christmas morning. 


The Babies on Our Cover 


*UCH a panorama of the attractions of 
Babyhood in all its most fascinating phases, 
awake and asleep, has been portrayed on the 
cover of this issue by Maud Tousey Fangel that 
we feel sure a large number of our readers will 
be desirous of possessing separate copies of the 
design. So we have had printed a limited 
edition of the cover in all its original colors, 
but without any advertisement on the back. 
As long as the supply lasts a copy will be sent, 
postpaid, to any one on the receipt of ten 
cents, or three copies will be sent for twenty- 
five cents. 
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How Ghristmas Gustoms Game About. 


, Stories ana begends of the Merry Yuletide 
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Why Do We Keep Christmas? 


( SHRISTMAS celebrates the birth of Jesus 
- Christ. The religious event is observed by 
the Protestant, Catholic and Greek churches 
on diversified dates in different parts of the world. 
The festivities of the day may be traced to the 
ancient rites celebrated in Scandinavia, Rome, 
Greece and Egypt, where the pagan people feared, 
as the days shortened in the darkest month of the 
year, that the sun was dying, and observed a time 
of rejoicing when the sun began to stay with them 
a little longer each day. 

The leaders of the early Christian church en- 
deavored to adapt the harmless features of the 
heathen sun festivals as a conciliation to those 
who had broken with their old beliefs and vowed 
their allegiance to the new faith. But despite 
their effort at control Christmas resulted in orgies 
not to be countenanced by the Christian church. 
Revelry continued in England, until some years 
after the coming of the Puritans to America the 
Roundhead Parliament abolished Christmas for 
twelve years, andin America the Court of Massa- 
chusetts followed suit. But Christmas must be 
kept, and it was later reéstablished in more sane 
fashion by law in both countries, because the 
people were unwilling not to keep the festival. 


Why We Celebrate on December 25 


TOBODY knows whether that is the exact 
r date on which Christ was born, or what 
people first celebrated the festival on that date. 
After the triumph of Christianity the prejudice 
of the early Christians against the celebration of 
birthdays as heathenish died out. Some time 
between 337 and 352 Pope Julius directed Saint 
Cyril to ascertain the correct date. He reported 
that the Western churches observed it on 
December 25, although other churches kept the 
day in January, April, May, March and Sep- 
tember. Pope Julius was so satisfied with 
Saint Cyril’s report that he set December 25 as 
Christmas Day, and our observance of that date 
has come down to us from that decision. 


Santa Claus and Christmas Stockings 
en prita NICHOLAS seems to have been the 


original of our Santa Claus. He was the 
Bishop of Myra about the year 300, and was 
very popular because of his good deeds and kind 
ness, especially to children, whose patron saint he 
is supposed to be. An old legend says that he 
wished to bestow a gift surreptitiously upon an 
old nobleman who, though poor, did not want any 
one to know of his poverty. When the good 
Bishop reached the house he saw the old gentle- 
man asleep by the fire, so he climbed to the top 
of the chimney and dropped his gift therein, 
thinking it would fall on the hearth. But it so 
happened that the money fell into one of the old 
gentleman’s stockings, which his daughter had 
hung up to dry, where it was found and used as 
a dowry for his oldest daughter. And the old 
story says that Saint Nicholas never failed to 
put a gift in the stockings which were hung for 
him thereafter whenever a daughter of the house 
was to marry. When our Saint Nicholas comes 
around on Christmas Eve we look for gifts in 
our stockings. : 

The date of the Bishop’s death, December 6, 
is observed in many countries, and the closeness 
of his feast to that of Christmas Day has probably 
confounded the two celebrations. Santa Claus 
seems to be the name by which the good spirit of 
Christmas is most generally known. 


Why Mistletoe Never Decorates a Church 


| Bite regarded religiously the mistletoe, 
which they called ‘“‘ All heal” and offered it 
on their altars. They decorated for their festi- 
vals with all kinds of green plants. The church 
adopted this custom, but the mistletoe was pur- 
posely omitted by reason of its figuring in pagan 
religious rites. 

Another reason given is that in olden times its 
use was abandoned in church decorations because 
it set the young folks to reading the marriage serv- 
ice, and holly was substituted to indicate the 
dark monotony of matrimony and the many 
thorns with which it was beset 























Why We Sing Christmas Carols 


*INGING Christmas carols is a custom so old 
»J that even the origin of the word is in doubt. 
‘The first carols were modeled on the songs writ- 
ten to accompany the choric dance and caroling — 
a combination of dancing and singing—which 
found its way from the pagan rituals into the 
Christian church. 

In the year 589 the Council of Toledo forbade 
dancing in the church on certain days, and in the 
following year all secular dances in the church 
were forbidden. However the custom did not 
die out until about the year 1209. 

Many of the carols dating from the Fifteenth 
Century have the characteristics of folk songs 
and preserve curious legends. Carol singing 
flourished during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
centuries, and the greatest English writers, 
Milton and Ben Jonson among them, produced 
some beautiful carols. A century later Charles 
Wesley wrote the famous “Hark, How the 
Welkin Rings,” better known now as “JJark, 
the Herald Angels Sing.” 

The earliest printed collection of carols was 
issued in 1621. It contained the famous ‘‘ Boar’s 
Head” carol, which is still sung every year at 
Oxford College. 

The carol existsin France, where it is known as 
**Noél,”’ and it is also existent in Germany and 
Italy, although the custom has died out in Scot- 
Jand and some of the Continental countries. 


Why Cattle are Supposed to Kneel 


Benne I, are many superstitions regarding the 
special endowments of animals and _ birds 
during the Christmas season, some being pre 
sumed to be gifted with speech, others with an 
intuition to worship, etc. 

The tradition that cattle kneel in their stalls 
doubtless arises from the fact that Christ was 
born in a manger. The Spanish are very Lind 
to all cows, because on the Holy Night they are 
believed to have breathed upon the Christ Child 
to keep Him warm. 

The story is told of an Indian creeping cau- 
tiously through moonlit Canadian woods on 
Christmas Ive, saying: ‘‘Me watch to see deer 
kneel. Christmas night all deer kneel and look 
up to Great Spirit.”’ It is thought, however, that 
some harm will speedily come to the one who 
successfully spies upon these animals. 


Why Christmas Centers Around a Star 
wo Jesus was born in Bethlehem it was 


the boast of Rome that ‘ Miliarium 
Aureum,”’ the Golden Milestone, from which her 
great military roads diverged, marked the center 
of the world. Today that stone is in fragments, 
while from the star that marks in the Church of 
the Nativity in Bethlehem the place where Jesus 
was born and commemorates the star that shone 
in the heavens o’er Bethlehem on the first Christ- 
mas night, radiates the influence that uplifts 
mankind, civilizes the world and makes all men 
brothers. 


How the Christmas Tree Came to Be 
en ies WINFRIED, who was, in the Eighth 


~J Century, a missionary to the Scandinavians, 
is credited in an ancient legend with having 
caused to be set up the first home Christmas 
tree. He tried to show the people that the Druid 
priests had made them worshipers of trees only, 
and not of a living God; and on Christmas Eve 
he hewed down the great oak tree around which 
they had gathered to offer a human sacrifice. 
As it fell a young fir tree seemed to appear 
miraculously beyond it, and Winfried said to the 
people: 
‘Here is the living tree, with no stain of blood 
upon it, that shall be the sign of your new wor- 
hip. See how it points to the sky. Call it the 
tree of the Christ Child. Take it up and carry 
it to the chieftain’s hall. You shall go no more 
into the shadows of the forest to keep your feasts 
with secret rites of shame. You shall keep them 
at home, with laughter and songs and rites of 
love. The thunder oak has fallen, and I think 
the day is coming when there shall not be a home 
in all Germany where the children are not 
gathered around the green fir tree to rejoice in 
the birthnight of Christ.’’ 


Why the English Christmas Meat is Beef 


Ww. the Druids gathered the mistletoe 
from the sacred oak each winter two bulls 
were sacrificed, and the ancient Britons ate beef 
as a reminder of this sacrifice. This significance 
has, of course, long since died out, but beef has 
always been the Christmas meat of the English. 
The loin of beef was knighted by Charles II at a 
Christmas feast because on returning from the 
hunt the dish was so gratifying to his palate: 


Quoth Charles, ‘‘Odd’s fish! a noble dish! 
Ay, noble made by me! 

3y kingly right I dub thee knight— 
Sir Loin henceforward be.” 


Why We Eat Plum Pudding and Mince Pie 


"te Christmas pudding in its contents is 
thought to symbolize, as does mince pie also, 
the rich offerings made by the Wise Men to the 
Infant Christ, and dates back to the early 
Christians. 

“Once upon a time”’ plum pudding was called 
“hackin,” signifying the ‘“‘hackin”’ or chopping 
of the ingredients— meats, suet, fruits and spices. 
After the revolution that enthroned the ‘‘merry 
monarch,” Charles II, the ‘“‘hackin” of ‘our an- 
cestors was baptized ‘‘ plum pudding.”’ 

It seems to have survived in its original form 
only in England, where it is a National dish. 

It was brought to America by the English 
colonists. 

It is said that a Frenchman will not taste 
thereof. There is a funny story that a French 
nobleman, wishing to please an English amba 
sador on Christmas Day by serving a plum pud 
ding, procured a recipe and gave his chef minutest 
instructions as to ingredients, the quantity of 
water in the kettle, etc., forgetting only one thing, 
the pudding cloth, and the dish was served up like 
so much soup in a large tureen, to the surprise 
of the honored guest. 


Where We Get the Christmas Card 


( “SHRISTMAS cards were first printed in Lon- 
— don nearly seventy years ago, but did not 
become popular until fifty years ago. 

The first Christmas card was only a visiting 
card on which was written the greeting, ‘A 
Merry Christmas,” or ‘‘A Happy New Year.” 
Snow scenes, holly branches and robins appeared 
later on embossed cards, probably picturing Eng- 
lish Christmas scenery, as the robin is known in 
England as the Christmas bird, and also as ‘‘ The 
Savior’s bird,’’ because of the legend of its red 
breast. This bird is still seen on Christmas cards, 
but not so often as formerly. 


What is Twelfth Night? 


ANUARY 6, the twelfth night after Christ- 

mas, is the celebration of the visit of the Magi 
to the Infant King in the Bethlehem manger, 
known in the church calendar as Epiphany. Its 
traditions and observances have become cor- 
rupted, but as Christmas customs trace to the 
Roman Saturnalia so do those of the Twelfth 
Night frolics. The King of Saturnalia was elected 
by beans, and the one who gets the bean in the 
‘“Twelfth Cake,” which is divided by lot, is the 
King or ‘“‘Lord of Misrule.’”? He holds a mock 
court and receives the homage of the other guests, 
for whom later in the evening he suggests amus- 
ing diversions. ‘The street revelries are much on 
the order of the American April first and Hallow- 
e’en frolics. 

The religious rites are still observed in some 
fotm. In memory of the Magi’s offerings the 
British Sovereign each year places by proxy three 
purses on the alms dish for presentation on 
the altar. 


Why Do We Present Gifts ? 


T WAS the custom among the Romans to 

make gifts to each other at their winter festi 
val and this custom also may have descended 
to us from antiquity. But Christians like to 
feel that it is because the Wise Men brought 
gifts to the Infant Jesus, and because of the gift 
of God to the world. Gifts to the poor seem 
from the earliest Bible times to have been an 
expression of a thankful heart. We bring Him 
gifts when we give to those who are in need. 





Why Do We Decorate the Christmas Tree? 


Ebony ancient Teutons, who were sun worship- 
ers, thought that the spreading of a great 
tree was symbolical of the sun rising higher and 
higher in the heavens, and the decoration of our 
Christmas trees is supposed to be symbolic of 
the sun tree. The lights represent the flashes of 
lightning overhead, the apples, nuts and balls 
symbolize the sun, moon and stars, while the 
little animals represent the sacrifices made to 
the sun god. 

In another endeavor to give a new meaning 
to heathenish customs the early Christians put 
anew interpretation upon the tree itself and 
attached new meanings to its decorations. The 
fir itself, with its lights, represented the Christ, 
who was the beginning of a new life in the midst 
of the wintry darkness of heathendom, the tree 
of life, the light of the world. ‘‘ Purely Christian 
symbols were introduced, the angels, the anchor, 
cross and heart, the star of the east and the 
golden threads, called Lametta, which represent 
the hair of the Christ Child. Under the branches 
of the tree lies the Babe in a manger, watched 
over by His parents and surrounded by sheep 
and oxen.” 


Our Christmas Colors 


| hundreds of years holly has been used for 
Christmas decoration. It grows in almost 
every country. The choice of our Christmas 
colors, red and green, has no doubt come about 
from these colors which Nature provide at the 


Christmas season in the holly and poinsettia. 


Why Do We Kiss Under the Mistletoe? 


. Scandinavians, in paying honor 

to their great god, Thor, built great fires 
called ‘‘Jule,” or “Yule” fires. The higher the 
flames towered through the forests the greater 
pleased was Thor. The men soon learned that 
the trees upon which mistletoe clung would give 
the brightest fires. They believed this was due 
to the great Thor himself, who caused the mistle 
toe to grow on those trees to let his people know 
which were best for burning in his honor. 

The trees upon which quantities of the mistl 
toe grew were sapped of their vitality, and, be 
ing drier, burned with a brighter flame than other 
trees that were full of sap. So when any one met 
under the mistletoe in the great forests, no matter 
how great enemies they were, they dropped their 
weapons and greeted each other kindly; nor 
would they take up arms against each other 
until the sunrise of another day. This was their 
tribute in honor of Thor. 

They began to take bits of the mistletoe into 
their homes and hang it over the doorways, and 
if any enemies came they could not enter the 
houses beneath the mistletoe without becoming 
friends of the people inside so long as they re 
mained there. From this came the habit of 
greeting people who stepped under the mistletoe 
with an embrace or a kiss, and at indoor feasts 
the mistletoe was hung up in the room and the 
people greeted each other with kisses. 

And, soin these days the couple kissing beneath 
the Christmas mistletoe in a spirit of fun or ro 
mance carries on a custom the Scandinavian 
had a thousand years before Christ. 


What the Christmas Candle Signifies 


] URNING candles at Christmastide is a cus- 
tom derived from the Roman Saturnalia. 
Not only were candles used for the purpose of 
illumination during that festival, but they were 
also exchanged as gifts in token of cheerfulness 
and good will. It is probable that the employ 
ment of candles was derived from the Jewish 
Feast of the Dedication, which was held about 
the same time of the year as the Saturnalia and 
the Yule. The burning of candles was one of the 
incidents of that feast, and it is not unlikely that 
at the time of the birth of Jesus thousands of 
candles were brightly burning througho 
Palestine—a fitting, though unintentional, prox 
lamation of the Light that had come into the 
world. A fact that bears out this supposition is 
that the Catholics of the Greek Church call 
Christmas the “Feast of Lights.” 
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After the Ghristmas Dinner 


right Whings of All Gimes Ghat People Have Toaughed Over 


WPecorations by Arthur I. Keller 



































His One Chance 


a OU eat very little, Mr. Smith,” said the 
maiden coyly to the bashful lover who had 
been invited to share the family Christmas 
dinner. 
“Ves,” replied he, and for once he saw a chance 
and, grasping his courage, he said: ‘‘To sit next 
to you, Miss Grace, is to lose one’s appetite.” 


Peace at Any Price 


Wao the shape of the earth?”’ asked 
the teacher, calling suddenly upon Willie. 

“Round.” 

“How do you know it’s round?” 

“All right,”’ said Willie; ‘‘it’s square then. I 
don’t want to start any argument about it.” 


What He Needed 


GIRL was complaining to her chum just 
before Christmas of the way her ‘‘ young 
man” was treating her. 
“Speaking of Christmas presents, why don’t 
you give him the mitten?” the friend asked. 
‘“‘Tt isn’t a mitten he needs, it’s a pair of socks; 
he’s got cold feet.” 


That Made a Difference 


HE: No, George, I am afraid I cannot marry 
~J you. I want a man who possesses a noble 
ambition; whose heart is set on attaining some 
high and worthy object. 

He: Well, don’t I want you? 

SHE: Oh, George! I am yours! 


Preparing in Time 


OUISE had made loud and repeated calls for 

_s more turkey at the Christmas dinner. After 
she had disposed of a liberal quantity she was 
told that too much turkey would make her sick. 
Looking wistfully at the fowl for a moment she 
said: 

“Well, give me anuzzer piece an’ send for the 
doctor.” 


Helping it Out 


NM RS. BLACK woke her husband one night 
i and whispered: ‘“‘ Larry, there’s a burglar in 
the parlor! He just bumped against the piano 
and struck several keys.”’ 

“Ts that so?” said Larry. ‘I'll go right down 
there.” 

“Oh, Larry,’’ whispered the excited wife, ‘don’t 
do anything rash!” 

“Rash!” replied the husband. ‘‘Why I’m go 
ing to help him. You don’t suppose he can move 
that piano from the house without assistance, 
do you?” 


Not His Fault 


“T IDN’T I tell you the last time you were 
here,” said the magistrate sternly to the 
prisoner who had celebrated Christmas not 
wisely but too well, “that I never wanted you 
to come before me again?” 
“Ves, sir,’ replied the prisoner; ‘‘but I 
couldn’t make the policeman believe it.” 


His Fear 
MN RS. CAPRON informed her husband one 
a 


morning that she expected a party of guests 
that afternoon. Immediately Mr. Capron arose 
and put all the umbrellas away, much to his wife’s 
astonishment. 
‘““Why, Walter, do you fear my guests will steal 
your umbrellas?” she asked in an injured tone. 
“No,” said Walter as he closed the closet door; 
“T’m afraid they’ll recognize them.” 


James’s Economy 


“T)APA,” asked James, ‘‘ wouldn’t you be glad 
if I saved a dollar for you?” 

‘“‘Certainly, my son,” said Papa, so delighted 
at this evidence of budding business ability that 
he handed the youth a dime. 

“Well, I saved it all right,” said James, dis 
appearing. ‘‘ You said if J brought a good report 


from my teacher you would give me a dollar; 
but I didn’t. 





How to Tell 


] EFORE the guests had arrived for the 

Christmas party the girls had congregated in 
the lower hall, conversing on topics nearest their 
hearts. 

“*Oh, girls!’’ said Dolly; “I know a new charm 
to tell when any one loves you.” 

““What is it?’’ queried the chorus. 

“You take five or six chestnuts, name each 
after some man you know, and then put them on 
the stove. The first one that pops is the one that 
loves you.” 

‘““H’m,” said the beautiful young blonde, toy- 
ing with a new diamond ring; ‘‘I know a much 
better way than that.” 

“What?” 

“‘Select one man, place him on a sofa in the 
parlor and sit close to him, with a dim light. If 
he doesn’t pop it’s time to change the man on the 
sofa.” 

If—— 


F A HOTTENTOT taught a Hottentot tot 
To talk ere the tot could totter, 

Ought the Hottentot tot 

To be taught to say “aught” 
Or ‘‘naught,”’ or what ought to be taught her? 


If to hoot and toot a Hottentot tot 
Be taught by a Hottentot tooter, 

Should the tooter get hot if the Hottentot tot 
Hoot and toot at the Hottentot tutor? 


Perhaps 


“AH,” SIGHED the boarder who was given to 
y rhapsodies, as they sat down to the Christ 
mas dinner, “if we could only have one of those 
turkeys that we used to raise on the farm when 
I was a boy!” 

“Oh, well,” said the pessimistic boarder, 
“perhaps it is one. You never can tell.” 


And it Probably Would 


“THIS advertisement recently appeared in a 
Western paper: 
“WANTED—A man to undertake the sale of a 
new patent medicine. The advertiser guarantees 
that it will be profitable to the undertaker.”’ 


There Was an Excellent Reason 


"? THERE any good reason why I should 
give you five cents?”’ asked the well-dressed 
elderly man of the youth who accosted him. 

“Well,” said the small boy, as he retired from 
the danger zone, “if I had a nice high hat 
like yours I wouldn’t want it soaked with a 
snowball.”’ 


The Good Samaritan and the Sinner 


GOOD-NATURED man going home late 
at night spied a man leaning limply against 
a doorway. 
‘““What’s the matter?” he asked; ‘‘drunk?” 
“Vep.” 
“Want me to help you in?” 


“Vep. 

With difficulty he carried the drooping figure 
up to the second floor. 

“Isthis it? Do you live here?” 

sah eS 0 ay 

Rather than face an angry wife the good 
natured man opened the first door, pushed the 
limp figure in and closed the door. Then he 
groped his way downstairs. As he came out he 
saw another man apparently in worse condition 
than the first. 

““What’s the matter?”’ he asked; 
too?’ 

“Vep,’’ came the feeble reply. 

“Shall I help you upstair 


“vou drunk 








“Ven: 

The good Samaritan carried him to the second 
floor, where this man also said he lived, opened 
the same door and pushed him in 

As he again reached the street he saw a third 
man, evidently worse off than either of the others. 


As the good Samaritan approached, however, 
the man fled up the street and threw himself into 
the arms of a passing policeman. 

“Off’sher,” he gasped, ‘‘I deman’ p’tection 
from thish man. He’s carried me_ upsthairs 


twice’n thrown me down the elevator shaft. 


Christmas Greetings 


“CURE,” said Pat, on Christmas morning, rub- 

bing his hands at the prospect of a present, 
“Oi always done me duty an’ Oi always mane 
to do it.” 

“T believe you, Pat,” said his employer, who 
was the head of a big trust, ‘‘and therefore I 
shall make you a present of all you have stolen 
from me during the year.” 

“Thank your Honor,” said Pat, ‘fan’ may all 
yer business acquaintances treat you as liberally.” 


The Uses of the Mistletoe 


HE young lady who wished to buy some 
mistletoe was astonished at the high price, 
and protested to the clerk. 
“Well,” said the wise salesman, ‘‘if you want 
it for decoration it comes high, but if you want it 
for business any old twig will do just as well.” 





His Reason 


“TITTLE pictures leave me cold; it’s the 
_4 grand big canvases that I like.” 
“VYou’re an art critic?” 
“Not I; a frame maker.” 


Force of Habit 


YOUNG lady telephone operator recently 
attended a watch-night service and fell 
asleep during the sermon. At the close the 
preacher said: ‘‘ We will now sing hymn number 
three forty-one—three forty-one.” 
The young lady, just waking in time to hear 
the number, yawned and said: ‘‘The line is busy. 
Please call again.’’ 


The Real Question 
“W Y SON,” said the father impressively; 


“suppose I should be taken away sud 
denly, what would become of you?” 
“Why,” said the son irreverently, ‘‘I’d stay 
here; the question is, what would become of 
you?” 


The Difference 


] ARVEY, aged five, was being instructed by 

his grandmother in morals. She told him 
that all such terms as “‘by golly,” ‘“‘by jingo,” 
“‘by thunder,” were only little oaths, and but 
little better than other profanities. 

“You can always tell an oath, my boy,” she 
said, “‘by the prefix ‘by.’ All such are oaths.” 

“Well, then, Grandma,” asked the young 
hopeful, ‘‘is ‘by telegraph,’ which I see in the 
newspapers, swearing?” 

“No, Harvey,” replied Grandma; ‘‘that’s 
frequently only lying.” 


A Coming Rockefeller 


\ ILLIE was small, but he had learned that 
big things are achieved by dealing with 
matters in the mass instead of in detail. 
‘“Now,”’ he said to his mother, shortly before 
Christmas, ‘‘ I’ve written a letter asking for what 
I want, and I think it covers everything.”’ 
““That’s good,” said his mother; ‘‘ what did you 
ask for?”’ 
“Two toy shops and a candy store.” 


She Was a Veteran Too 
e LD Mr. Anderson, who was fond of relating 


stories of the war, after the Christmas dinner 

Was over mentioned having been in five engage 
ments. 

“That’s not so much,” said little Edgar 
uddenly. 

“Why, Edgar!” cried his scandaljzed mother; 
‘what do you mean?”’ 

‘Five isn’t many,” persisted Kdgar; ‘‘sister 


edna has been engaged nine time 


Even the Owls Were Crude 


See newly married couple had gone West to 
live, and as the Christmas season drew nigh 
she became homesick 

** Even the owls are different here,” she sighed 

‘And how is that?” he asked. 

‘Here they say ‘To-hoot-to-who,’ and in 


3oston they say ‘To-hoot-to-whom 


The Early Bird 


rs ID you come out well on Christmas, Willie?” 
asked the Sunday-school teacher. 
“Yes’m. I got more than any of my brothers 
and sisters,”’ replied Willie jubilantly. 
“Indeed? How did that happen?” 
“T got up two hours before they did.” 


Just Good Fortune 


5 OMMY,” said his mother, at dinner on 
Christmas Day, “do stop eating. How can 
you possibly eat so much?” 
“Don’t know,” said Tommy, between bites; 
“T guess it’s just good luck.” 


Cause and Effect 


“NTOW, Harry,” asked the Sunday-school 
teacher, ‘what must we do before our sins 

can be forgiven?” 

“That's easy,” replied Harry. ‘We must 

4 , 

sin. 


Johnny’s Progress 


“T AM glad to see you home, Johnny,” said the 
father to his small son who had been away 
at school, but who was now home on hisChristmas 
vacation. “How are you getting on at school?” 
“Fine,” said Johnny. ‘TI have learned to say 
‘Thank you’ and ‘If you please’ in French.” 
“Good!” said the father. ‘“‘That’s more than 
you ever learned to say in English.” 


Her Presents and Her Presence 


“| EFORE we were married, Henry,’ said the 
young wife reproachfully, ‘you always gave 
me the most beautiful Christmas presents. Do 
you remember?” 
“Sure,” said Henry cheerfully; ‘‘ but, my dear, 
did you ever hear of a fisherman giving bait to 
a fish after he had caught it?” 


And it Was 


TEACHER recently received the following 
from the mother of an absent pupil: 


Dere mam: please eggscuse Willy. He didn't 
have but one pair of pants an’ I kep him home to 
wash them and Mrs. O’toole’s goat come and et 
them off the line and that awt to be eggscuse enuff, 
goodness nose. Yours with respeck, Mrs. B. 


Where He Was 


a train struck the man, did it not?” 
asked the lawyer of the engineer at the trial. 

“Tt did, sir,” said the engineer. 

“Was the man on the track, sir?’’ thundered 
the lawyer. 

“On the track?” asked the engineer. ‘Of 
course he was. No engineer worthy of his job 
would run his train into the woods after a man, 
sir. 


His Letter 


SECTION foreman on a railroad was order 
ing a list of supplies. He had completed 
his letter when he found he was in needof a “‘ frog 
for a switch, so his letter ran as follows: 
Mr. SUPERVISOR. 
Dear Sir: You will please ship me some pick 
handles, spike mauls, spikes and wrenches. 
Yours truly, 
Pat HOGAN and a frog. 


Brother’s Share 
“\ JILLIE,” admonished the mother, ‘‘why 


don’t you let your little brother have your 
sled some of the time?” 
‘“‘Why I do, Mamma,” said Willie. ‘‘ He has it 
half the time. I take it going down hill and | 
has it coming back.” 


Displeasing All ’Round 


| ) RING the morning services at a Western 
university, just before the Christmas holi 
days, the pranks of the boys annoyed the ir 
structor in charge very much. Finally he burst out: 
‘Boys! Such conduct is displeasing to God; 
and what’s more, I won't stand it.” 
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ENUINE hand-made lace is becoming very rare. ‘Travelers who pass through 
Cs the countries famous for lace-making find but few places where machines of 
some kind are not used. 
Therefore if you are fortunate enough to own some beautiful pieces you should not fail 
to give them that special care which will preserve them to you for the years to come. 
That, as you know, means painstaking washing with Ivory Soap. For Ivory is so mild 
1 and pure that it cleanses the most delicate hand-work without harming a single thread. 
| Go where you will, you will find that the people who know lace also know Ivory Soap, 
a a statement which is proven by the following directions received from one of the famous 
» lace makers of St. Gall in far-off Switzerland. 
To Wash Delicate Laces and Embroideries 
Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into clear waters. If white, set the jar on a picce 
ry a half-gallon glass jar. Fill jar half full of of wood in a kettle half full of boiling water 
boiling water, screw on lid and shake until and boil for fifteen minutes. After boiling, 
soap Is dissolved. remove lace and rinse in two clear waters 
f First soak the lace or embroidery in clear, and then in blue water. 
At cold water for a few minutes to keep the Lay lace flat between Turkish towels and 
. dirt from setting, then put in the jar and remove moisture by patting. Then shape 
; shake until clean, and pin to a clean cloth on an ironing board 
If a colored lace, remove and rinse in three to dry. Do not iron. 


j/) IVORY SOAP.....{ qgay’..... 99%% PURE 
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a Ghristmas Prayer 
By J.-H Jowett, P.P. | 


‘} GOD the Father of all men, in DYhose grace all our light is 
lee born, and in Whose love is the fountain of our festivity, > y 
mereifully lead me into the holy secret of Ghristmastide, and take > II. & 
me into the innermost room of its holy joy. Forbid that I shoulda } 
remain in the outer courts, dwelling amid its merely carnal pleasures, 
satisfied with the merriment that dies with the day, and contented 
with the happiness that passes with the fading flower and the wither. 
ing leaf. Bring me into the eternal things of fhis blessed season, the 
things that abide, the love that manifests itself in unfailing good 
will, and the joy that rings Ghristmas bells all the year round. Doct 
me draw water out of the wells of salvation, and let the joy of the 
Lord be my strength. 


IB vaciousty give unto me the joy of perfect reconciliation with 
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& ioe will. Hay every disorderly power in my soul be subdued to 
willing obedience. Greate in me the music of harmonious fellowship 
go that all my powers may be as a united orchestra to praise and 
bless Why holy name. 

gi nd mercifully give unto me the joy of spiritual liberty. Let 
Eye @hy statutes beeome my songs. Wake the reluctance out of my 
‘service and the feown out of my obedienee. Let me not be in Bhy 
house in the spirit of a bond-slave, but rather in the spirit of a son, 
finding springs of comfort in Why presenee, and esteeming Why 
desire as my delight. 


§) Goa ,give unto me ‘the holy joy of human sympathy. Reereate 
ax ‘the chords that have beeome insensitive to my brothers joys and 
gviefs. Jf the harp is broken graciously remake it out of the fullness 
of DBhy love. Save me from the death of selfishness. Wifhen Gheist 
mastime is over suffer me not to die again into moral benumbment, 
untroubled by my brother’s sighs and uneheered by my brother's 
songs. Uinite me to my fellow with tender kinship, and let me be 


partaker of his triumphs and defeats. 



























always go before me, leading me to ever-deepening revelations of 
the Lord, and giving me fresh surprises of Ffeavenly grace and love. 
Al indle Thou the Ghristmas fire of holy love. Light the lamps of 
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Whe Ghristmas Grinity 


A Hhristmas Editorial 


Peeoration by Byam Shaw 


Oe first Christmas dawned upon a very unhappy people. For the most part 
they were a discouraged people. They believed that God had forgotten them. 
The prophets had promised them that God would save them from their manifold 
troubles. But their troubles increased. Nothing happened but disaster after 
disaster. Invaders came: first the Persians, then the Greeks and then the Romans, 
and took away their place and nation. So far as any of them could see, God was 
indifferent to their troubles. He had forgotten them. Then suddenly out of the 
darkness of the night came the greatest light that was ever seen on land or sea, 
the angels sang, and God set upon Christmas the everlasting seal of Remembrance. 
He remembered when the people thought He had forgotten, and gave them the 

reatest Gift He could have given: His Only Son. After that anything might 
lave happened ornothappened. Butthe people knew that God had remembered. 
They knew that He cared. Nothing henceforth, no evil nor disaster, could separate 
them from His love. 

Thus the heart of Christmas is the joy of being remembered. God intended 
that the Christmas gift should be the symbol of an affection which does not forget. 
It matters not whether a gift be great or small: it is precious to us because it 
represents thought. 

Thus the first symbol of Christmas is the happiness of being remembered. 


) Staring 


meee FT 


E GAVE to the world a Child. And thus He indicated to whom the day 

should belong: the Festival of the Holy Child. The Wise Men came to—a 
Child! The Shepherds and the Sages came to—a Child! In His great Christmas 
Gift to the world God sanctified all childhood. And when Christ carried on the 
wish of His Father in the saying, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me,” He gave to every family 
the possibility of a service as holy as that which is rendered by the minister who 
prays before the altar. Christ is present in the child, and all the love and care 
of fathers and mothers and nurses and teachers may be a ministry to Him. 
The Wise Men on that first Christmas brought their gifts and offered them to 
Him. Thus on Christmas we bring our gifts to children. Thus we light the 
candles on our trees and in our windows, remembering the Christmas stars; and 
we sing our carols, remembering the anthems of the angels. We do it to make 
children happy. It is the purest and sweetest thing in life. 

Thus the second symbol of Christmas is the Child. 
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HEN God gave His wonderful Gift to the world whom did He choose as 
its receiver? 

The sky shone for shepherds, poor men watching in the cold fields by night, 
while others slept in comfortable beds. And where was the Child? In a house 
of beauty and luxury? “Ye shall find the Babe lying in a manger.” Thus the 
sky shone for a poor carpenter and his wife, without friends, in distress, lodged 
in a stable. When the sky shone that night in Bethlehem the celestial light was 
for neglected people. Thus when, on Christmas, we minister unto the poor and 
distressed, we cooperate with the angels in the Judean celestial sky on that 
Christmas night. 

The old carols are true to the Christmas spirit when they summon the privileged 
to the service of the unprivileged. Saint Nicholas has his place in the traditions 
of the Christmas season because he was the benefactor of the poor. He threw 
purses of gold in at their windows and hurried away around the corner before 
they had time to thank him. Good King Wenceslaus saw a poor man shivering 
on his way to his cold home, and followed him with pine logs and food, and 
made a fire and saw him dine. These are the Christmas saints. They show that 
there is a way to sainthood other than that which is beset with tears and fastings. 
These are the happy saints. 

And thus the third symbol of Christmas is the happiness of making happy 
those who have less than we have: the poor, the outcast and the forlorn. 
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ERE, then, is thé true Christmas Trinity : 


The happiness of being remembered ; 
The Holy Festival of the Child; 
Making happy the poor. 


That is the Divine Christmas. It was what God intended and did on Christmas 
Day, and intended that we should do. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.” And as we carry gladness into little hearts that otherwise 
might remain cheerless on Christmas Day there will come from Him to us, as it 
came two thousand years ago to a people who thought God had forgotten them, 
our own Christmas gladness: our own Christmas warmth as the celestial light 
and song break into our hearts and warm us with the consciousness of making 


His day like Him. 
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Wwo Million Rooms ji 
A Story of theNight After Ghristmas | 








By James Hopper 


Author of ‘Gaybigan’ Dhe Grimming of Goosie’ ete. 
Tltustration by John KR Neill 


WISH-SH-SH-SH-SH-SH !”" That is how it all began. A long, swift, 

S silken, vapory rush the length of the black corridor, past the open 

door, then down the stairs, into a pool of silence at the bottom with a 
soundless plump: ‘‘ Swish-sh-sh-sh-sh-sh !”’ 

Little Maryan, in her warm bed, drew her rosy limbs into herself and 
became a round ball; in the center of that soft ball something thumped, 
thumped, thumped. She mustered all of her courage to dash across the hall 
into her mother’s room. 

But the Horrors were already in action. The door was shut. The door of 
her mother’s room across the hall was shut. It was strange. A subtle change 
already had distorted the house. Before this the 
mother’s door across the corridor could not be seen 
from the nursery; but always it had been open in 
wide invitation. Now it was quite visible from 
Maryan’s bed; and it was closed ! 

The situation was terrible. Never would one be 
able to run across the hall and open that door before 
something happened. ‘The soft round ball tightened; 
the thumping within it rose till Maryan could taste 
its electric reverberation upon her tongue. That is 
why she was so relieved and so glad when she saw 
the little man. 

He was standing at the foot of the bed. He was 
a funny little man. In his hands he held a ladder. 
He planted it firmly on the bed, and immediately it 
lengthened till its top could not be seen. He took his 
hands off it, and it remained upright, standing 
all by itself. After a low clastic bow, which 
brought his left hand over his heart, he started 
climbing the ladder. 

When he had thus risen a while Maryan was 
able to see him better. He wore a green toque 
which shone like a jewel, and a coat with two 
tails; at times the tails of this coat rose as if on 
springs, and perked like the tail of a blue jay. 
But his feet were bird claws. Each struck its 
rung with a small hard sound of horn against 
wood, curled around it, and left it with a sort 
of reluctance, raspingly. As he climbed he sighed 
and said in French: “Oh, but these steps are high! 
Oh, but these steps are high!” 


TTHE first time he said this Maryan laughed within 
herself. The second time she felt sorry. The 
third time she felt so sorry that in her nightdress she 
vot out of bed and began climbing the ladder after him. 
“Oh, but these stepsare high! Oh, but these steps 
are high!” he sighed and cried, climbing. 
And she, coming after him, consolingly: ‘ But no, 
they are not high! But no, they are not high!” 
She went up so easily, her hold upon each rung was 
50 firm, that aftera moment a great fear came to her 
which made it impossible to look at her feet. She 


felt that they must have become bird claws. By 
chance, though, she caught the flash of one in the 
foam of her swirling nightie. It was pink, it was all 


right; but a white toy wing was tied to its heel. 

“Oh, but these steps are high! Oh, but these steps 
are high!” 

“But no, they are not high! But no, they are not 
high !”’ 

Thus they climbed and climbed and climbed, till 
at last they reached the trapdoor. 

The trapdoor, of course, was cut into the bottom 
of the house which stood on top of the house where 
Maryan lived. 

It was the House of Two Million Pink Rooms. 
It had two million tiny pink rooms, ali of the same 
shape, like waxen cells of bees. The trap opened into 
one of these rooms. A little old woman was in it, 
with a Jong trailing skirt, a sharp nose, a monumental 
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wig and a waspish waist. She sat before a mirror 
and polished her nails. She turned her head around, 
but was not at all surprised at the opening of the 
trap in the floor and the entrance of Maryan with 
the bird man. ; 

The bird man, anyhow, immediately disap- 
peared; so that if the lady had wished to be sur- 
prised at the entrance of the bird man she would 
not have been able to be, for the entrance ceased to 
be as soon as it was. 

It was all alone, then, that Maryan went through 
the two million rooms of the House of Two Million 
Pink Rooms. Each was small as a thimble and 
shaped like a dice, and furnished in real Louis the 
Seventy-third. In each wasa little old lady with a 
trailing skirt, a sharp nose, a big wig and a waspish 
waist. One sat at her mirror and powdered the tip 
of her nose; one sat at her mirror, turned her wig 
around and around on her head, and said: ‘It 
won't fit, it won't fit, it won’t fit’’; a third, before 
her mirror, placed in her diminutive ears pendants 
that reached the floor; another sat at her piano; her 
fingers went ‘‘do, re, me, fa,’’ but the music went 
“fa, me, re, do”’; one pinched a nutshell of a guitar, 
and that made embroidery; one washed her silken 
lapdog—it said ‘Papa, Mamma,” and laughed 
heartily when the soap went into its eyes; one sat 
in a rocker and fanned and fanned and fanned, and 
one stood up on a chair while a mouse that was 
no bigger than a flea slid around and around ona 
railroad track. 


| ashen this was all which Maryan could tell; for 
to tell of two million rooms, allowing one room 
a minute, would take two million minutes; and 
Maryan has lived only three million one hundred 
and fifty-three thousand six hundred minutes plus this one; so that to tell, it 
would have been necessary to begin when she was only one million one hundred 
and fifty-three thousand six hundred and one minutes old; and that’s long 
before it happened. 

But each of these little old ladies, whatever she was doing, powdering her 
nose or standing on a chair while a mouse went around, each of them kept 
doing what she was doing as Maryan visited, and pretended not to see her, 
because each of them had in her keeping the secret of the House of Two 
Million Pink Rooms. 

Maryan came upon this secret at last when she reached the basement, 
which was at the top of the house. There in the shiny, small kitchen a little 
scullion maid was making cakes she didn’t know how to make. 

She mixed the dough slap-dash; she rolled it with a broken hairpin, swiftly, 
swiltly; she stamped it into two million pea sized cakes with the rubber end 
of a pencil; she shunted these into the purring little oven, clattering the tiny 
door shut upon them; she drew them out, tasted one—and broke into tears. 

Maryan felt so sorry that she thought she also would have a taste. It took 
one hundred thousand cakes before she was sure. Then she knew the dreai 
secret. “‘Ah-ah-ah!” she said. In the House of Two Million Pink Rooms there 
wasn't any salt ! 

Her mind, quickened by compassion, was working very fast. She pushed 
the scullion maidlet over the cakes so that her tears fell upon them. When the 
maidlet tasted the bewept cakes she laughed and laughed and laughed. ‘‘ What 
can | do for you as reward?" she piped. ‘‘ What can I do for you as reward?” 

Now Maryan knew that her little heart had been big and sore, very secretly, 
ever since she had left the village in Brittany where she had passed the summer. 
“Oh,” she cried, ‘‘I should so like to see Adrienne and Ives-Marie!” 

She had played with them long, sweet days on the cliffs of Brittany. 

“T will take you to them’’—and the little scullion maid, straightway aban- 
doning the cakes she now knew how to make, led up a spiral stairway in a tower 
to the garret of the House of Two Million Pink Rooms. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 77 























Whe Doman 
Who Whrew 
Herself Away 


By 
Margarita Spalding Gerry 
Author of Fteart and Ghart.ete. 
Jllustrations by Arthur ¥. Becher 





F YOU had been deposited in the Main Building on the 
way from the planet Mars you would still have known it 
vas holidaytime. The girl—were she Freshman or 
Senior—whom you met in the hall had forgotten to endow 
herself with the lines of careworn responsibility that she 
wouldn’t have been seen without during termtime. More- 
over you tripped over trunk-straps. And a fluffy-haired 
maiden who bent over her trunk-tray had the unmistakable 
gleam of frivolous anticipation in her eyes as she delicately 
inflated with tissue paper the rudimentary sleeves of her 
gauzy dancing frocks. But this gleam was absent from the 
eyes of a young woman who came quickly down the hall and 
knocked at the door of Number 141. She was a dark, hand- 
some girl, who bore herself as buoyantly as a_ properly 
gowned, properly groomed, hygienically exercised modern 
Senior in one of the largest colleges for women should do. 
The girl who was packing her trunk looked up with a flicker 
of mischief in the smile she nodded at the Senior. Number 141 
belonged to a popular young ‘‘Faculty,” and that relation 
which Helen Standish cherished with reverence asan uplifting 
friendship passed in college-girl parlance as a ‘‘crush.” 

“Oh, Miss Metcalf,’’ Helen said eagerly as she closed the 
door behind her, “Il have word of poor kmma.”’ 

A woman rose from before a desk that was strewn with 
papers and notebooks. The soft, fair hair curled babyishly 
around her temples. One wavy lock even strayed in front of 
her eyeglasses, impeding for a moment the glance of a pair 
of very keen blue eyes. But it was the mouth that arrested 
attention. Rather small than large, and softly red and 
tenderly sweet, it gave the lie direct to the austere brow and 
the eyeglasses, and the cool, conscious dignity with which 
she moved. ‘Is Emma introuble? But of course she would 
be. Why would she do it? To give up the chance I got her 
of being housekeeper at Hendley, and throw herself away 
on that man! And at her age too!” 

In her indignation Miss Metcalf threw herself down on the 
draped and cushion-heaped couch. She put out her hand 
and drew her adorer down beside her. That was because she 
knew the girl expected it. With an expression of acute 
sentiment Helen possessed herself of the young “ Faculty’s” 
hand. Miss Metcalf stirred restlessly. As soon as she knew 
a girl was fond of her the undue fervor and abjectness of 
her devotion always palled and was obscurely embarrassing. 
Helen she was genuinely fond of and she had thought it was 
going to be different with her. 

“What reasons did Emma give, Miss Met Charlotte?” 
asked the devotee timidly. Although she had been given 
permission to use the name of the elder woman when they 
were alone she always felt presumptuous when she did so. 


NDER pretext of putting back a straying lock of hair 

Miss Metcalf got her embarrassed hand away. ‘‘ Rea- 
sons’ ?’’she responded witha shade of irritability. “‘ If she had 
had any reasons she wouldn’t have done it. When I asked 
her what a woman of her age could possibly find desirable 
in marrying a middle-aged German butcher without a penny 
to his name and with an indecently large family, a man who 
would expect her to slave as she had never done before 
clean, cook, wash and iron, sew and mend for him and his 
eight children—she couldn’t find a word to say.” 

Helen opened her mouth impulsively, then flushed rosy-red 
and shut it again. After all how could there possibly be any 
association between the emotions of a middle-aged, hard- 
featured charwoman and her own soft tumult of feeling over 
things that Jack said? It seemed impossible to speak of 
anything that might be considered sentimental before the 
fastidious isolation, the delicate, aloof maidenliness that she 
could feel in Miss Metcalf. It was she who had urged Helen 
to try herself in the advanced study of chemistry before she 
admitted any complication as disturbing as a lover into her 
life. That was one reason why she was not to go home this 
holidaytime. Jack might be even now opening her letter 
hurt—mystified——. She winked hard before she hastened 
to agree with her oracle: 

“Yes, I am sure it was very foolish of Emma,” she said 
faintly. ‘After all, Emma did have a very good mind. It 
always seemed so dreadful to think of her rubbing up floors 
and scrubbing windows for the girls when her ambition had 
been to teach school.” 

“‘ And now she has deliberately shut the door of opportunity 
in her own face,”’ said the young instructor, with compressed 
lips. ‘‘To tell the truth I’m so indignant with her for being 
such an idiot that it’s hard to be fully sympathetic. But I 
suppose it’s a plain case of duty to hunt her up. We ought 
to see what we can do for her.”’ 

“When can we go?”’ asked Helen dutifully. 

“Perhaps we would better try to get there Tuesday,” said 
Miss Metcalf resignedly. Helen winced. Tuesday was 
Christmas Eve; and that did seem such a forlorn thing to 
do. “I'd like to get it off my mind before Christmas,” went 


























“A Deep Voice Sounded, Followed by Peals of Laughter. Still Miss Metcalf Was Shut Up With the Little Ones” 


on the young instructor. ‘‘ We'll go early enough to get back 
here and dress and still get to the theater in good time. You 
can’t afford to miss a word of a Shaw play. And I’d hate to 
have one minute spoiled of this perfect time. I am afraid 
you have sacrificed a good deal to have it with me.”’ 

There was real warmth of affection in the kiss which the 
clear-eyed young instructor brushed across the girl’s check. 
It almost consoled Helen for the hurt wonder in her mother’s 
letter and for the affecting picture she could conjure up, 
without even closing her eyes, of Jack reading hers. 


MMA’S home—they found it too amusing to think of 

her as Mrs. Schnorren; Emma was so distinctly a 
spinster—was, as they had expected, in a poor quarter of 
the city. And the wreaths of green at the two little windows 
were pathetically meager. 

“Poor Emma! I almost dread to see her,” said the younger 
girl pityingly. ‘leven when we knew her she never used to 
have an ounce of flesh on her. And now | suppose she is 
fairly ghastly.” 

But the door was opened so suddenly in response to their 
knock that the sigh of sympathy never got beyond Helen’s 
lips. A woman stood in the doorway. She was a broad, rosy 
person. The crisp, blue-and-white-checked gingham of her 
dress was stretched tautly over her substantial proportions, 
and she beamed upon the two who stood before her. 

“Does Mrs. Schnorren live here?’’ asked Miss Metealf, 
unrecognizing. 

Sut Helen was staring at the apparition in wonder. 

“Don’t you recognize me, Miss Metealf?”’ said the broad 
and rosy Emma Schnorren, beaming still more warmly on 
them. “Well, | have gained a little’since I saw you.”” She 
smoothed down her apron complacently. ‘‘My husband 
says he likes me best this way.” 

““Oh—how stupid of me!” But you’ve changed so! We 
have just found out where you live, Emma,” said Miss 
Metcalf, to cover their confusion. ‘And we wanted to see 
how you were getting along.” 

There she stopped. All of the remarks she had in her 
mind were based upon commisecration for Emma’s sad lot; 
and that line of conversation did not seem to apply. So she 
found herself tongue-tied. 

Mrs. Schnorren was more than equal to the occasion. She 
pounced upon her visitors and drew them into the cabbage- 
scented entry. ‘“‘Here | am forgetting my manners!”’ she 
said. ‘Letting you stand outside in the cold. I was that 
surprised to sce you it drove everything else out of my mind. 
But I’m right down glad. Come right in’’—she hesitated and 
looked elaborately around the little entry to be sure there 
was no eavesdropper—“‘and I'll show you the children’s 
Christmas presents—that is, if can get rid of the little tikes 
fora minute. Tony and Clarchen are beginning*to suspect 
something and are just eternally snooping around.”’ 

The two visitors found themselves in a bright little dining- 
room. There were flourishing plants in the sunniest window, 
and a tall, pink-cheeked girl with two heavy blond braids 


age ro) 


down her back was singing joyously as she removed the 
dishes after what had evidently been a hearty midday dinner. 

“That’s right, Greta,’ said the stepmother heartily. 
“This is our eldest girl, Greta,” she explained parenthet- 
ically. And the flushed maiden bobbed a funny little curtsy. 
“Now if you'll just put the cover on the table and do the 
dishes for me maybe we'll be able to get ahead with the tree. 
Do you think we've given them enough to fill them up?” 
she asked her stepdaughter anxiously. 

Greta, unable to speak as yet before these august 
nodded her assurance. 

“My, but I’m glad you were home from school today, 
Grety; you certainly are a comfort!” said Emma as thi 
girl whisked on a gay table-cover and carried her trayful of 
soiled dishes out of the room. 

Imma sat down opposite her guests with a surprisingly 
comfortable visiting look upon her face—Emma, who in the 
past had bestowed upon all conversation that did not regard 
her work only an anxious and grudging attention. But now 
they found no opportunity to put to her the questions 
regarding her welfare which they had come to ask. Instead 
they found themselves answering questions themselves:} ‘Is 
that pretty Miss Ames in your class going to marry the 
young man whose photographs she has all over her room?” 
or, ‘‘Hasn’t that youngest Ayres girl any beau yet? | 
always thought she was too pretty a girl to teach school.”’ 

Miss Metcalf had a rising flush upon her face. 


guests, 


INALLY Mrs. Schnorren started. ‘‘But what have I 
been thinking of not to have shown you the baby and the 
twins!”’ in a tone of acute self-reproach. 

I:vidently not to pass around enjoyment of these littlest 
ones Was, to the house of Schnorren, neglect of the most 
outrageous kind. Dutifully the college women followed up 
the steep and narrow stairs. 

On a big bed in the front room slept two pretty pink-and 
white, blond children, a little boy and a little girl, the wari 
chubby arm of the girl around the boy’s creased nec! 
Stopping by them only long enough to pull the comfort uy 
around their shoulders Emma beckoned her guests raptur- 
ously to the cribside. And there all three held their breaths 

With half the cover masterfuily pushed back, one fat 
dimpled leg thrust straight out from under it, pink, cushion 
fists flung back against the pillow, lay the baby. There nev: 
could have been a baby more adorable. And although thi 
baby’s funny name was Schnorren; although the crib ha 
wooden slats, and no external grace enshrined him 
perfect cleanliness; although it was highly possible that 
lifetime of lowly toil stretched out before him; and althoug 
the softly rounded temples might cover only medioci 
brains, the abounding health and robust beauty with whic! 
he was endowed breathed from him in touching mayjesi 
And the three women stood and worshiped at his shrin 
His breath was softly taken and loitered out in sweet 
As they hung over him the pink, moist lips trembled into 
little wistful bud. 
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“The Unexpected Guests Roused Themselves to Remember That All This Had Not Been in Their Program” 


With a soft, yearning murmur Emma Schnorren bent over 
and fondled his forehead cautiously. The touch of her lips 
was as gentle as love could make it, but the caress vaguely 
disturbed his dreams. His downy brows knit and he 
stretched his little fists out and yawned prodigiously. 

“Ain’t he the darling?”? Emma whispered. A soft touch 
had passed over her harsh features, leaving a tremulous 
sweetness of eyes and lips that makes any woman lovely. 
Then she straightened herself up: ‘It makes me that mad 
to think of his poor mother having all the pains of him and 
having to leave all the sweetness of him to another woman’s 
arms!’’ There were tears in her eyes now. 

Neither of these satiric young women saw anything humor- 
ous in this passion of sympathy for her husband’s dead wife. 
For the moment an older and more mysterious loyalty held 
them than even that of woman for man. 


T WAS only an instant, however, that peaceful sentiment 

reigned. ‘The next instant Greta came intothe room. The 
distress that was written on her broad, low forehead had 
unloosed her tongue. 

“Tm afraid we'll never get the tree trimmed in time,” she 
said tragically. ‘‘Father has just sent word by the boy who 
brought our sausages that he cannot be spared, and Hans 
has many trips yet to make with the delivery wagon. And 
Ludwig and [ alone cannot finish it in time and yet fill the 
plates for the children. Die Kuchen have not had the strings 
put through them, and that takes such a long time. And 
the gifts have come from Tantling and from Onkel Hermann. 
And Tony and Clarchen are something awful!’’ 

“T’ll come, Greta,’’ Mrs. Schnorren said good-humoredly. 
‘I’m forgetting everything today. I suppose it is because 
I didn’t get to bed until this morning.’’ She yawned gen- 
erously as she put the baby’s dimpled leg back under the 
cover. Greta had bustled self-importantly away. 

This was the opening that made Miss Metcalf’s postponed 
inquiries possible. ‘‘Don’t you have to work dreadfully 
hard, Emma?” she asked solicitously. 

“Not anything like as hard as I used to do.””) Emma’ 
voice implied that she was on the defensive. ‘My husband 
won't let me do a thing outside the house.”’ 

_ ‘Outside the house,’ I should think not!” The 
Instructor was instantly indignant. ‘‘You must have too 
much for your strength to do here.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; the house is very convenient. And 
the older children help,’’ Emma said weakly. 

“Don’t you do all the cooking ?”’ 

_ “Greta fixes the vegetables for me, when she gets home 
from schoolin time. She’s assmart achild as I ever saw i 
‘And the washing ?”’ 
“Of course I do that. But it’s only for the family.”’ 
\nd the ironing ?”’ 
_ “Td like to see myself letting any one else do my 
Ironing!” The catechized one mustered up some spirit. 
‘Nobody could iron or clean in my own house to suit me.” 
‘Who does the sewing and the mending?” 


young 


“Greta does the darning. And you have noidea how smart 
Clarchen is in picking out the bastings. Then I can sew in 
the evenings.”’ 

“‘What time do you get to bed, Emma?” 

“Well, now really, Miss Metcalf, nobody has any call to 
ask me that. But I suppose it’s because you used to know 
me before I got married. Well, it isn’t often that I don’t 
get to bed by twelve. And I sleep grand except when the 
baby has the croup or the twins get uncovered ——-”’ 

“IT remember when she used to say she wasn’t good for 
anything if she lost her sleep,’’? Helen murmured in an aside 
to Miss Metcalf. 

But Emma went on: ‘And [ don’t have to get up any 
morning but Monday before five o’clock. And my husband 
always i 

“*Five o'clock Miss Metcalf repeated with horror. 
“Your husband ought to be ashamed to make you work so 
hard.” 

“T don’t work any harder than I want to. And you can see 
for yourself that it doesn’t hurt none!’? Emma Schnorren 
spoke with spirit. ‘And I don’t work any harder than he 
does. Why he never lets me get out of bed until he has the 
kitchen fire made and both the base-burners started. And 
Sunday, when he might lie abed like some men I know 
of, he’s up helping me with the children. He takes ali the 
middle ones out for a walk in the country so I can have my 
Sunday afternoons as quict as you please, with Greta here 
to wheel out the baby. Nobody has it any easier than I have. 
And we're doing fine. Why we’ve almost paid for this house. 
I never thought to own my own house.” 

The color had risen in her face and her eyes sparkled. 
Evidently this was not the moment for probing. Exchanging 
glances of pity for Emma’s fatuously blinded eyes, for the 
time being they gave up their quest. 


10? 


S THEY descended they saw the flushed Greta holding 
the door of the parlor against the determined onslaughts 
of Tony and Clarchen. Nothing but the slight distinction 
between short, well-filled-out trousers and short, equally 
well-filled-out petticoats differentiated obstreperous Tony 
from boisterous Clarchen. Both were short-haired; both 
red-faced and patently well-nourished; both had round eyes 
ot expressionless pale blue. Emma scattered the rebellious 
ones with an assumption of severity which was belied by the 
indulgent wink with which she accompanied her aside to the 
guests: ‘‘Tony’s jealous because Ludwig is to be allowed to 
help trim the tree. And Clarchen always follows Tony. But 
I must keep them from seeing the tree before it’s ready.”’ 
The two saw fit to scurry away with a great show of haste. 
And when Mrs. Schnorren and Greta entered the elect 
chamber it seemed, somehow, to be the natural thing for 
the guests to follow. The parlor was a square little box of a 
room. Its bright prosperity was today only the background 
for a cheerful riot of green and red Christmas decoration. 
Red and green paper garlands were strung along the ceiling 
and met, crisscross, over the gilt chandelier; and all the 
(Page 9) 





“*1I Telegraphed Him——’ ‘Him? Who? Not Jack!’” 


incredibly unlovely Teutonic and Yankee ancestors were 
wreathed in loyal greenery or crowned with sprays of artificial 
holly with stiff, cloth leaves and red-glass berries. 

In a corner not far from the clear red glow of the base- 
burner a sturdy little spruce tree had been erected. A tall, 
slender boy with a dark, romantic face—the odd one, 
evidently, in this flaxen-haired family—was unwrapping 
and sorting into piles the Christmas-tree ornaments from 
the depths of a huge pasteboard box that lay before him on 
the floor. He was considering them all—balls, chains, tinsel, 
stars—with the dreamy look of a painter before the freshly 
laid colors of his palette. 

“Do go get die Kuchen, Greta,” said Mrs. Schnorren. 
“‘They’re on a platter in the pantry.” 


N THE way out the girl threw her arm around her step- 
mother’s neck and gave her an impetuous hug. Emma 
suddenly blushed with a pretty shyness. 

“Now we must get to work, Ludwig’’—her New England 
soul made her feel that sentiment was something to be expi- 
ated—“‘it’s past four o’clock now, and the only time your 
father can get off is between six and seven. And we've got 
to get the tree in then and a bite of something to eat too. 
And if we have to wait a minute after six to open the doors 
and let those children see the tree I don’t believe even your 
father will be able to hold them in. I’ve got to sort all these 
presents and find the places for your plates. And just how 
we are going to get through I don’t see. Seems if, no matter 
how far ahead you plan it, Christmas comes out this way 
after all—leastways if you keep Christmas at all,’’ she 
amended, the memory of previous barrenly unhurried 
holidays making her pause. She passed feverishly to a 
mass of bundles of all sorts and shapes, some tissue-paper 
wrapped and gayly labeled, some.clumsily done up by childish 
fingers in paper in which packages had come from the shops 
and stragglingly marked in pencil. 

“Can’t L help?” Helen was surprised herself when she found 
that she was coming eagerly forward. ‘I never trimmed a 
tree—I was the youngest at home—but I’d love to.” 

““Why yes, thank you, Miss Standish,’”” Emma accepted 
cheerfully. ‘“‘That would be right smart of help. We are 
short-handed this year because neither Mr. Schnorren nor 
yet Hans can get away.” 

Miss Standish and Ludwig worked busily. The dignity of 
great years and much knowledge that had been oppressing 
the Senior for the last year dropped from her, as did the boy’s 
shyness. They sounded surprisingly like two happy and 
excited children as they chattered over the pretty, shining 
things. There is no doubt there is some subtle intoxicant 
in the imprisoned fragrance of evergreen. 

Miss Metealf watched them with a faint smile on her face. 
She herself took no part in the activities beyond handing 
the others an occasional ornament as they asked her for it. 


é be early twilight fell. Greta reappeared with a large 
platter heaped with the round or crescent, star-shaped or 
heart-shaped cookies that no German Christmas tree would 
be complete without. They fell to work more hurriedly. 
The lull outside had existed for so long that they had for- 
gotten the tempestuous pair. But now there came energetic 
kicking at the locked door. 

“Oh, what will we do with them?’’ Emma for the first 
time showed signs of flurry. ‘If my husband could only 
come! He can always quict them with a word. But he will 
not be here for half an hour yet.” 

“I'll go out and keep them quiet,” said Greta. ‘* Miss 
Standish is quicker than Iam anyway.’’ And the cleverest 
girl in her class was obviously elated at the compliment. 

It wanted but a quarter of an hour to the time when Father 
would return when a loud thump was heard on the floor of 
the room overhead, followed by a chorus of wails. 

Crying, ‘‘My baby! He has fallen from the crib again!’ 
Mrs. Schnorren rushed from the room. 

Unnoticed by the others Miss Metcalf stole after her. 
When the chemistry instructor reached the bedroom she 
found the baby gurgling, his fright forgotten, his bumps all 
healed with kisses. Emma was feverishly trying to dress 
the chuckling, wriggling rascal as well as she could for 
warding off the attention of the newly awakened twins. 

“Oh, dear, I really don’t know how I am going to manage,” 
Emma confessed, visibly flustered. 

‘‘Tust let me stay up here with the children until you 
finish,’’ suggested Miss Metcalf quietly. 

Mrs. Schnorren gave her a surprised and dubious glance. 

“The baby will come to me,” said the college woman 
defensively. She held out her arms. Sure enough, the baby 
gave not so much as a look of inquiry before he jumped upand 
down in sign of consent. “Just goon. I'll manage themall.” 
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HE stopper in the wash- 

basin had been drawn; 

the necklace slid off the 
ledge, and before the thin, long 
fingered, polished-nailed hand of 
Dolores Matanzas could reach 
its wriggling end it had disap 
peared and a satisfied gurgle and 
chuckle of the Imp of Mischance 
came up the pipe. 

To clear the air it must be 
said that this is not a story of 
the stage unless you wish to hark 
back to the old saw that all the 
world’s a stage. Furthermore 
the gold necklace was not gold, 
and the aquamarine pendant 
which it carried both when it 
was worn and when it went was 
not an aquamarine. Dolores 
Matanzas was not Dolores 
Matanzas, but Mattie Saltus, 
yesterday of “‘ The Sauce for the 
(Goose’’ company, and now “‘at 
liberty.””. The washbasin was 
not a luxurious porcelain fitting, 
but a dilapidated fixture at- 
tached to the roses on the wall 
of Room 73 in the National 
Hotel, of Bodbank, Illinois. The 
most real thing in the room was 
the pallor on Mattie’s smooth, 
slightly drawn cheeks. 

She sat by the window in the 
late afternoon and gazed out 
across the bit of Mississippi 
River which showed between 
the walls of adjacent buildings, 
with its splotched field of white 
ice and brown water reeling out 
endlessly like an unwinding rib- 
bon of chilly, dizzy monotony. 
The room was cold, and Dolores Matanzas of 
the programs would have spoken her heart out 
in Spanish had she been able to get beyond the 
phrases, Habla V. espanol ? Guadalajara mio 
carisimo, uno peso, muchas gracias. Instead it 
was Miss Mattie Saltus who coughed, bit a 
thread, squinted through the eye of a needle at 
a brewery calendar hanging on the wall above her trunk, and 
turned as came the gentle sound of timid knuckles on wood. 

“Tie your horse and come in!”’ cried Mattie, pulling the 
sleeves of her dressing-gown down her slight, bare arms. 



































NEXPECTEDNESS and other qualities of the person 

who so doubtfully entered Room 73 broke, however, her 
usual faculty of being able to receive any surprise with 
absolute composure. 

The newcomer, a girl who might have been nineteen, had 
Mediterranean blue eyes which looked out upon the world 
like those of a kitten after the tenth day; the untouched 
bloom was on her cheek like the velvet blush of fruit which 
ripens under the protection of foliage. Her hair was of that 
gold which here and there became so red that it lost its identity 
in a wealth of fox fur which hung over her slight shoulders 
and fell away from the front of a white neck which rose and 
fell with the breathing of exercise or excitement. There are 
old-fashioned miniatures on ivory of women with delicate out- 
lines and oval faces, portraits of nurtured flowers which the 
wind might blight; such a portrait would have served for this 
girl who stood so shyly in the doorway. 

“Tam Emily Calcott,”’ said the stranger at last, wetting 
her pink lips with the tiny tip of a red tongue that might 
have belonged to a white mouse. 

‘“You surprise me,” replied the actress. 

““My father is Mr. Edgar Calcott,’’ the other went on. 
““He owns the waterworks of Bodbank and he’s president of 
the Welby County Trust Company.” 

“The pleasure is mine,” said Mattie, pulling a thread 
from the frayed silk of her kimono. 

““Mother died some years ago.” 

Mattie looked up at Emily with a new expression, and 
said: ‘‘So did mine.” 

“Well, you see—I came to find you. You see we knew 
I hardly know how to tell you, but it will be Christmas in 
three days, and Doctor Kenside said ——”’ 

““He did, did he?” exclaimed Mattie. ‘‘He’s a regular 
doctor—beard, tall hat and all the makeup. He goes to 
you and he says the manager of the ‘Sauce for the Goose’ 
started with a libretto and ten genuine actors and a chorus 
of six beautiful demoiselles who can dance and double 
Bulgarian bandits. And he told you how they dropped off 
one by one till the last of the chorus sprained her ankle in 
Missouri; and the principals, too, lost themselves, till 1, being 
the Spanish heiress in the show, had to call for my duenna, 
run off left and enter right as plain Mat Saltus.” 

‘““Oh,”’ cried Miss Calcott, ‘‘ how delicious !”’ 


“TT SHOULD worry a lot and pay taxes on it,” coughed the 

other. ‘So the Doc, who but yesterday put his ear on my 
shoulderblade and made me bark like a good doggie, has 
been talking, has he? I suppose he told you that our man- 
ager, Mr. J. Proctor Snufflebean, was last observed departing 
by night. Maybe this doctor told you that I had a bad cold, 
an unheated room, a canceled Pullman check to Chicago, a 
bill for eight-fifty at this hotel, and something less than fifteen 
doilars. I see you nod? Certainly. Well, Kenside ain't 
really a doctor; he’s a sewing circle.”’ 

“T said to Papa,” the girl went on gravely, as if she had 
rehearsed her part of the conversation and was bound to 
proceed whatever was said on the other side, ‘‘ ‘suppose it was 
me, without a soul to care for me,’ I said. ‘It is Christmas. 
We have everything. Mamma would have wished me to do 
just what I plan. These are the happiest days of my life 





and J want to share them with 
somebody. J want to go and 
get her and bring her right into 
our home.’ That’s what I said, 
and Papa said I was right. You 
ought to know Papa. He’s just 
great!” 

Miss Saltus leaned on the 
edge of the bureau and bent her 
snakelike body backward until 
she was staring at the cciling; 
then a scream of harsh mirth 
came from between her thin red 
lips. 

““Why—why do you laugh 
that way at me?” asked the 
little débutante. “‘I don’t think 
that is kind.” 

“Kind !”’ Miss Saltus’s voice 
rose to ashriek; the laugh left 
her thin face grave and gray. 
“Do you mean that you believe 
it is possible for me to go to your 
home to stay over Christmas? 
Did you give this any thought, 
you poor little thing? Didn’t 
you just jump into your auto- 
mobile and come down?” 

“No,” said Miss Calcott, her 
eyes filling with tears of chagrin. 
““T wanted to do something for 
somebody with all my heart. I 
wanted to make a new friend. 
Father says that Mamma 
believed in people, and I am 
going to believe in them — 
always.” 

The actress shuddered, but 
whether it was from the cold or 
from some thought in her mind 
Emily could not tell. Miss 
Saltus at the end of this shudder 
turned about and for many moments looked 
at herself in the dingy old glass of the bureau, 
on the corner of which some one had written, 
“So long, Mary,” with a piece of soap. The 
mirror affirmed that if the actress was thin it 
was not the thinness of angularity; if she 
was pale it was not an unattractive pallor; if 
her black eyes were narrow between long-fringed lids they 
were large enough to carry the atmosphere of a creature of 
the desert, of palm trees, of dromedaries, of idols of Buddha, 
or of burning sandalwood. She might have been made of 
feline, reptile or saint—who should say? Miss Saltus 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“Look!” said she to the girl through the mirror. ‘‘Come 
nearer. Look at this person you see in the glass here. Tell 
me, does it strike you that your home is a proper setting 
for me?” 

The younger one nodded after a moment. ‘ How strange 
to ask such a question!”’ she said. 

Miss Saltus glanced up with a thrust of real gratitude. 
“Let me tell you,” she confided. ‘It is some misfortune to 
go through life looking like Cleopatra after a famine in 
India—especially when the thing next your heart is a chance 
to settle down to putting up pickles and jellies for the same 
man to eat every winter, and you ain’t ambitious to be an 
adventuress except as to uncertain things like suburban cot- 
tages on installments, and kids and recipes for angel cake. If 
a girl is willing to do one-night stands and scramble eggs 
over a gasjet, and make her own costumes and fight like a 
cat in a corner, and sometimes even use a hatpin just so she 
can be the heroine, it’s awful to have to play the part looking 
like Naomi Destinado or Lucrezia Borgia or Anita Anaconda.” 

















ISS CALCOTT, with the swift, sure instinct of sym- 

pathy which is given to innocent human beings along 
with the innocent animals, seized Miss Saltus’s thin, cold 
fingers in her own warm, chubby hand. 

“T see beneath all that,” she asserted. ‘‘I know you so 
well already! You are good and sweet, and I am fond of you.” 

The actress turned toward the window, where the ribbon 
of ice-dotted river was still unreeling between the smoky 
buildings. One more skilled in human experience than 
I;mily Calcott might have observed that sobs from far down 
were being swallowed bravely as they rose in an attempt to 
escape past the thin red lips. At last, however, Miss Saltus 
turned around. 

“You are a dear,’’ said she. “‘I must tell you that I would 
have very shabby clothes to wear if I spent a day or two 
with you. There is one gown with a Spanish touch to it 
d’ye understand ?—that | wore in the last act. It’s the only 
one that’s new.” 

“You'll go with me?”’ cried Emily. 

The actress studied the backs of her hands. 

‘““Who else besides your father?’’ she asked. 

“Robert,” said Miss Calcott. ‘I’m engaged to Robert. 
His name is Robert Gaines. You would like him—he is so 
good and so thoughtful of other people. Why he has helped 
three or four to stop drinking. He lived in Chicago three 
years and was in a bank before he came to Bodbank, and it 
would thrill you to hear him tell his experiences with people 
he has tried to help.” 

“Yes, yes—and who else is in your house ?”’ 

Miss Emily’s face darkened with a fleeting shadow. 

““My brother.” 

“Tow old is he?” 

“Older than I.” 

“Tell me about him.” 

“He is all right—now.”’ 

“Now? Tell me all about your brother.’ 

“When he was nineteen he had a quarrel with Father 
and he went away. He did everything to extremes even 
when he was a little boy. Mother was the only one who 

(Page 10) 
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understood him, and oh! she could manage him—beautifully. 
But he used to be so impulsive and sure of himself and proud 
and such a temper! But now he has learned ——”’ 

“So that is your brother,” remarked Miss Saltus with a 
faraway stare as if she had not been listening. 

““My brother. And will you come home with me for 
Christmas if | want you to so much?” 

A little expression of fright appeared in the actress’s eyes. 
“Yes, my dear,”’ said she finally. ‘If you’ve never known 
the hunger for a little affectionate kindness—a breath of 
sweetness like yours—perhaps some time you'll learn. Per- 
haps the time will come when some way I can pay it back. 

’ y ” 
I'll go. il 


OW the middle-sized town typical of our great country 

has a personality with three conspicuous characteristics. 
One is its delight in telling the stranger of its own short- 
comings, one is its anger when the stranger admits the truth 
of the indictment, and the third is competitive yellow brick 
and white stone mansions. 

Mattie found that the Calcotts had one of these mansions. 
She had been in it fifty-six hours, and now, on the day before 
Christmas, with two nights of long, luxurious, heart-restoring 
sleep, and meals of wholesome food, and warmth for the 
body and kindness for the spirit about her, the former 
Dolores Matanzas of the programs might well have had not 
only a returning color in her cheeks, but happiness as well. 
Yet she bit her lip as she looked out at the iron deer between 
the bare, wind-bent trees rising from the Calcott lawn. 

The maid came into the front room where she stood at 
the window and lit the big lamp with the stained-glass shade; 
but even then Miss Saltus continued to stare out into the 
gray mists of coming night at the winking lights of the town, 
with her thin, attractive, corded hands clenched, and now 
and then one of those fascinating snakelike motions of her 
slender body and now and then one of those feline flashes of 
fire from the eyes, exhibits of the terrible gifts with which 
an unkind destiny had marked her. 

“I must get him,” said she to her own listening ears. ‘As 
for me—what difference does it make?”’ 

Charles Calcott, who had come home early, strolled into 
the room a moment later and fingered the magazines on the 
table idly. 

“Hello, Miss Saltus! Glad to see you. Where’s Emily? 
Oh, I know. What makes you look so serious—it’s Christmas 
Eve. Let’s make friends some more like yesterday—let’s 
talk, eh?”’ 

“T am afraid,” the girl said haltingly, “that your sister's 
experiment is not going to be a success.”’ 

‘’'S all right,”’ said Charles sympathetically. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with it? The kid has grown mighty fond of you.” 

‘Don’t!’’ exclaimed Miss Saltus, with a shiver. 

““'S all right,’’ Charles insisted. ‘‘You’re doing all of us 
as much good as we do you. The Governor likes you. You 
needn’t be afraid of him.” 

‘“‘T’m not,” replied the actress, turning back to the window 
and the view of gathering night. ‘‘He’s a headliner. You 
know it.” 

Charles laughed. He was tall and big of diaphragm, and 
his laugh came from the depths of him. She had always 
been susceptible, if at all, to men who could laugh so heartily 
and truly. 

“Oh, well,” said the boy with a yawn, “look out the 
window with your black eyes instead of looking at me if 
you will. But stick around—we’re going to have prunes. 
And by-and-by perhaps you'll learn to like me.” 

Miss Saltus heard him climb the stairs, and a few minutes 
later the front door opened and the voices of Mr. Calcott 
and Robert Gaines and Emily mingled in comments on the 
season, on the prospect of snow, on the stores, on Christmas 
shopping. Emily came in, pulling off her gloves. 

““Miss Saltus!’’ she called. ‘‘Oh, there you are! Sh! 
Don’t let them hear me. I can’t save it. I’m going to give 
it to you now. I can’t wait. It’s in this box. You'd never 
guess. It’s for you—from me. It’s alittle gold cross. Don’t 
tell. Take it in your hand, dear. I’m just going up to get 
ready for dinner. I'll be down again in a minute.” 

She scampered out; her little fect a moment later sounded 
from above. 

Miss Saltus could feel the sharp corners of the gold orna- 
ment pressing into the soft parts of her palm, but she forgot 
that she held the Christmas gift. She caught up the edge of 
the lace curtains and pressed the fabric against her eyes. 

“Tt must be done,” said she at last. ‘‘God gave me the 
makeup for it. J never knew why before. And it must 
be done.”’ 


UTSIDE, the winter wind, rising like a creature which 

only haunts the night, whispered and whined and whim- 
pered and answered her. Behind sounded the soft steps of 
cautious feet. She knew who had come in. 

Without looking she knew the accurate, detailed appear- 
ance of the man who stood behind her. She knew that his 
cyes, which were set a little too closely together beneath 
a forehead which some would have described as “ high and 
noble,” were fixed upon the back of her neck, until she could 
almost feel their gaze like the touch of two fingers. She knew 
that he was standing in the straight, proud, military pose of 
the self-conscious, model young man; that a faint, unpleasant 
smile was on his thin lips, and that in another moment he 
would flick a bit of dust from his coat sleeve or raise his chin 
and adjust his tie. She could hear the rattle of his cuff links 
and the little cough with which he always prefaced speech. 

“‘T am very much disturbed,” said he in a whisper as she 
faced him. ‘‘ You have had a most extraordinary effect upon 
me.” 

‘“‘Fiddlesticks!’’ said the actress. ‘Don’t talk about 
extraordinary effects. Don’t talk as if you were a college 
Freshman. I know men and I know the piece of goods they 
cut you from. The pattern isn’t so common, but always in 
style with those who fancy it. You may put that ‘good’ 
stuff over on your little Emily, but not on your Aunt Mattie, 
my dear.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
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HERE appeared in Madison Square 
Park, New York City, last Christmas 
Eve a huge Christmas tree lighted by 
thousands of many-colored electric 
lights and topped by a big star of pure 

=- white light. There was a program of 
choral, solo and quartet singing of 
ancient and modern Christmas carols 
and band music each evening from the day before Christmas 
until New Year’s Day. Night after night tens of thousands of 
people, rich and poor alike, enjoyed the unusual spectacle of that 
sparkling tree and the music. The tree remained lighted from 
sunset to dawn. 

All this was carried out by a few idealists who eliminated 
absolutely the ‘‘self motif’’ byremaining anonymous, and not let- 
ting the right hand know what the left hand was doing. They 
hoped by this means to reawaken and develop the real Christmas 
spirit throughout the community, and to send forth a message of 
‘“ Peace and Good Will’’ to all, particularly the lonely poor and 
rich who are to be found in every city. They 
believed that other cities than New York would 
take up the idea, and that in the future public 
Christmas trees would be the expression of the 
highest and noblest Christmas sentiment in the 
population of the entire country. 

A woman in the crowd last year, realizing the 
gloom that would settle again upon the Square 
after the disappearance of the Christmas tree, 
has generously caused the placing of a large star 
on the site of the tree. The star will be carried 
by a steel pole standing in a star-shaped bed of 
flowers, and will be set with pure white lights 
like the one which topped the Christmas tree. 
It will be lighted every night from Christmas to 
Christmas year after year. 

Much was said and written at the time about 
New York’s outdoor public Christmastree. But 
the tree’s own story—what it saw and heard dur- 
ing that remarkable holiday week—is here told 
for the first time. What ‘‘the tree heard’? is 
what many people heard, and in this little story 
only a few of the grateful remarks heard in the 
crowd are set down. THE EDITORS. 
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MONG the pines in the great forest there 
was a stir, the trees whispering to one 
another that on the morrow the tallest, state- 
liest and most beautiful among them was to 
be chosen to fulfill a great mission. It was 
to leave the silence of the woods for the heart 
of a great city, there to stand decorated with 
many lights symbolizing the spirit of Christ- 
mas, and to give out a message of peace and 
good will. It wasa mystery to us all, but there 
was not one among us who did not wish to be 
the one to go on sucha mission to the big city. 
Great was my joy when, in the morning, I was 
chosen. 

Soon I found myself on the long journey, 
and not a little praise did I hear from the 
men who took every care of me on the way 
about my straight growth, my great height 
and spread of branches. At last I arrived in 
the city. I was finally carefully laid on the 
ground ina large Square. There were none of 
my kind about, and I thought I should be very 
lonely. But this fear soon left me, for those 
who had caused my being here had provided 
a guard of honor, and two sturdy men kept 
watch over me day and night as long as I 
remained. 

Hundreds of people in passing stopped to 
take a look at me and all had words of ad- 
miration and wonder. ‘‘That is the biggest 
Christmas tree I ever saw,” said one. ‘Isn't 
that a wonderful tree?’’ said another, and 
“Isn't it a beauty?’ said a third. Almost 
every one who came made similar comment. 

“Tam so glad they are going to have the 
Christmas tree in this Square,”’ said one of my 
guards to the other. ‘‘It’s the loneliest spot 
in New York; there ain’t nothing but loneli- 
ness here at night. You just wait and see the 
lonely ones who come every night to sleep on 
those benches!” 

“The tree will stand just where we took 
down a dead tree last year,” said the other. 

All this conversation and the exclamations 
uttered on all sides made it clear to me that 
this was to be my place of honor, that I was 
again to stand erect. I was to be here for a 
whole city’s happiness and joy; more people than any build- 
ing could hold would be able to see me in the public Square. 








AWN the next day found me standing erect and even 
higher than in the forest. My top was seventy-four 
feet above the ground. And how firmly the workmen, who 
had labored all night with timbers and tools, had planted me! 
No storm and wind could do me harm, I heard them say; and 
they were right, as I had occasion to find out later. Then 
more men came, and nimbly, like squirrels, climbing up into 
my very top, they hung wires all over my branches and 
attached little red, green, blue, yellow, purple and white glass 
globes to them until I could carry no more; and then they 
crowned me with a big star set with pure white globes. 
That night the wind began to blow and dark clouds to 
gather, and I knew that snow was in the air. Down, down it 
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came, powdering my branches and obliter- 
ating every trace of man’s labor about me, 
hiding completely underashimmeringcover 
of white my man-made roots. All through 
the night and the followingday this snowfall 
continued. An old colored woman hobbling 
by on crutches remarked: ‘‘De Almighty 
put de snow on dat tree to make it prosper !”’ 
And others said that I looked even more 
beautiful with my snow-laden branches 
than before. 


EN came with shovels and soon 
cleared pathways and spaces for the 
ever-increasing crowd that came to look at 
me. In the late afternoon men clad in 
white-and-gold uniforms, carrying shining 
instruments, began to assemble in the large 
inclosure of little pine trees erected near 
me; and others appeared, 
many men and women, 
wearing little white ribbons 
on which was printed in 
letters of gold: ‘‘Tree of 
Light.”” “Chorus.” 
I quivered with excite- 
ment as thousands upon 








thousands began to gather, 
forming a vast crowd that 
blocked every path and overflowed far into 
the streets. Surely the great moment of my 
mission was near. Even the wind had abated 
and the snowfall had ceased, and the sky, now 
clear, showed for a brief moment a last trace 
of afterglow. Then the big shining moon be- 
gan her journey through the dark blue, star- 
splashed sky. And there just opposite, over 
a tall building, the evening star—an old 
acquaintance—shone brightly; and from out 
of the multitude I heard voices saying how it 
seemed brighter than ever this evening, for 
every one was gazing at that brilliant star. 

Suddenly, over the din and noise of the 
city, I heard the chimes of the big tower on 
the Square, and the bells in churches all over 
the city, and even in far outlying suburbs, 
took it up and rang out. The evening star 
had now disappeared behind the tall building, 
and the eyes of every one were again fixed 
upon me. Then, in the hush that followed, 
trumpeters burst forth into a mighty call to 
the east and west and north and south, and 
I felt a thrill go through me when, with the 
first note sounded, the star crowning me 
began to glow, brightening gradually, until 
it shone with a dazzling white radiance. 

Then there rose from the inclosure a won- 
derful melody, swelling from the throats of 
many men and women, and with it the colored 
lights on my lowest branches began to spring 
into being; and soon, leaping from branch to 
branch, higher and higher, they had touched 
the star at my top, and I was now a brilliant, 
blazing mass of sparkling, multicolored light. 
It was wonderful indeed! [I had never heard 
such music and such words, nor seen sucha 
sight as | had before me now. 








EING so tall I could easily overlook every- 
thing around me, and could hear and sce 
what happened in the Square. 

Many thousands of happy, smiling faces 
were turned toward me and I could see the 
sparkle of my lights reflected in the shining 
eyes of the young, while many of the older 
people had tear-dimmed eyes. Thousands of 
lips were moving, some audibly, many more 
silently joining in the song. What kindly, 
happy people they all were! 

And now there came a sound like the rus- 
tling of a forest under the winter wind; I saw 
hands clapping everywhere. Near me there 
stood a man clothed in a heavy fur coat, with 
a shining hat on his head. He turned to a 
young man beside him, and said in a quiet, 
low voice: ‘‘Does this mean anything to 
you, my friend?” 

“Indeed it does,” answered the young man, 
his voice full of emotion; ‘‘how wonderful it 
is, how beautiful and inspiring !”’ 

“T cannot explain to you,” said the older 
man, ‘‘ what this Christmas tree means to me. 
I am well-to-do and have all [ want of comforts and luxuries. 
I travel about the world for pleasure, but I am always lone- 
some at Christmastime. This is the first happy Christmas 
I have had in many years; that tree and the music take me 
back to days when [ was not as lonely as | am now. God 
bless the thoughts that put it here!”’ 

The music continued, one beautiful song followed another, 
now sung by a mass of people and then by only a few; and 
sometimes some single, wonderful voice rang out alone over 
the stillness of the Square. Then followed one cheery 
melody after another played on instruments by the men in 
white-and-gold uniforms, and the crowds joined in the song 
whenever the tune was known to them. 

I had never seen so many human beings before, nor such a 
variety. There were people with costly furs and glossy hats, 
standing elbow to elbow with others shabbily dressed and 
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thinly clad, with shawls drawn over their heads or quaint 
caps onthem. There were pink-and-white faces and swarthy 
and tanned ones, rosy faces with fair, flaxen hair, and dark 
brown ones with black curly hair—so many different kinds— 
but all had joy of me and were cheered and made happy. 


HE softest whisperings and remarks did not escape me, 

and strangely enough I had no difficulty in understanding 
these people, though they spoke, sang or whispered in so 
many different languages. I heard little sighs of memories of 
the past, of happy childhood days, of Christmas celebrations 
on the old farm or in the old home in a foreign land, and of 
happier times, because of me, in the future. I saw many 
people quietly slipping coins and little papers into the hands 
of others and then disappearing so quickly in the crowd that 
the surprised ‘‘ Thank you,” ‘God bless you”’ and ‘‘A Merry 
Christmas to you,” did not reach them. 

What was this mystery that seemed to pervade every- 
thing? A woman in rich furs found two little waifs on the 
edge of the throng, and, stooping, she talked softly with them 
a moment. Then she took each by the hand and led them to 
her polished horseless carriage. 

“Who are you?”’ a young man with paper and pencil in 
hand asked, as she tucked the little ones in among the warm 
lap robes. 

““Just Mrs. Santa Claus,” she said with a smile. Then to 
the man in front: ‘‘Home!”’ 

Again and again the questions, ‘‘ What are the names of 
those who arranged all this?”’ and ‘‘ Where are they?’’ were 
asked by other young men and women who were busy writ- 
ing in little books here and there; and the answer made to 
them was: ‘‘We do not know; they are in the crowd.” 

But J could see them, for I knew them, and there were 
none happier in the Square. 

‘“‘ How fine it is to have a tree of our own,” said a poorly 
dressed man, ‘‘and not to have to see it through other 
people’s windows!” 

““T won't forget this soon,”’ said one poorly clad woman to 
another. ‘It’s all very well to have a basketful of food 
that’s eaten and forgotten soon, but this tree cheers one up 
and makes things easier for many a day.” 

Another voice said: ‘We could not afford a Christmas tree 
this year for the children, and now they’ve got one and it’s as 
grand as anybody could think of !”’ 

‘This is our first Christmas tree,’’ a young man whispered 
to a young woman, her hand in his; and she whispered that 
she would never forget it, that it was all so beautiful. 


N ALL that throng there was not one who did not smile at 

his stranger neighbor and wish him good luck and a Merry 
Christmas. Nor did the masses grow tired and weary; no 
one wanted to leave, many saying they would not miss a note 
of the music nor lose a moment of the feast I afforded 
their eyes. 

There on the far side of the Square stood a big, strong man 
clad in blue, with a glittering shield on his coat. He had 
been pacing up and down, often answering questions of 
hurrying people, and always pointing in my direction. Why 
was he now gazing at me and wiping his eyes? I wonder. 
‘There were more of these blue-coated men who had come 
marching along earlier in the evening, but most of them had 
long ago been sent away again by a superior in command; 
they were not needed here, he said, and only a few remained 
lest some one should be overcome by fatigue and require 
their aid. These were now standing in the crowd and were 
singing and beating time to the music with their short 
brown sticks. 

And who were the little boys in brown clothes and broad- 
brimmed hats, scurrying hither and thither, always doing 
some kindness? Here they brought a board for some to stand 
on to keep their feet from being cold in the snow. There they 
brought a bench for others to sit on, or they were busy keep- 
ing big iron braziers that stood about alive with glowing coals 
to keep the thinly clad ones warm. And over there in the 
midst of the throng sat an old lady on the back of a bench. 

‘Isn't it beautiful, my dear?’ I heard her remark to a 
young lady nearher. “‘ | have come all the way from Brooklyn 
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Ghristmas Hihhen the West Was Young 


Stories of Far Western Ghristmas Days of “Pioneer Himes 


By William R. Dighton 


Author of “Ghe Wonderful Ghristmas Pudding: “DGhe Heart of a Plan: ete. 


meeN THE early spring of 1865 a young 
} farmer named Martin Black moved from 
Ohio to Nebraska and settled asa home- 
steader in the Platte Valley about fifty 
) miles from Omaha. He had but lately 
finished three years’ service in the Civil 
War and went to his new home with 
‘very little money. One wagon, drawn 
5 by two mules, carried everything he 
m¢ owned in the way of furniture, imple- 
ments and tools, besides seed for his first 
year’s crop, and the first season’s supply 
ae of food; and there was room, too, in the 
ef wagon for his wife and two children, a 
s boy of twelve years and a girl of four. A 
%, modest outfit, like many another of those 
a times. 
S It needed all outdoors, though, to con- 
tain the family’s confidence in the future. 
b A large hopefulness was in the air of the 
prairie then. After years of war peace was all but settled, 
and already the makers of Nebraska were busy with plans 
for a vast prosperity that was to come through develop- 
ment of virgin resources. There was talk of a railroad that 
must one day strike westward to the Pacific. Indian troubles 
were not past; but slowly the wide, empty spaces beyond 
the Missouri were beginning to fill with settlers, and barbaric 
strife must by-and-by give way before home-making. All 
was well in the minds of the people. 

Black fared better than most of the prairie farmers in that 
first year. His crop on the new sod ground was well tended, 
and at harvest he had plenty of grain and forage to carry his 
team through another season; plenty of potatoes stored in 
the earth-banked pit; plenty of corn for meal-making. They 
had not lacked abundant game and fish and wild fruits; and 
as winter drew on he had his family comfortably housed in 
a snug ‘‘soddy.”” The year had been free of mishaps. 

Christmas was coming close. Things to be done had 
crowded upon him so fast that he had kept track of the pass- 
ing days only ina vague way. A calendar record would have 
seemed foolish, when they had the stately procession of the 
seasons to mark time for them. His last task in preparation 
for winter was the cutting of long ricks of wood for the house 
fires. A driving snowstorm stopped him at his work one 
morning; and then for the first time his thoughts turned to 
the keeping of the holidays. 







— 


E MADE up his mind that he would do something for the 

family’s Christmas—something that would lift the day 
out of the ordinary course of days and make it memorable. A 
Christmas tree was out of the question, as no evergreens grew 
within hundreds of miles. Gifts were not to be bought short 
of Omaha, and a trip to Omaha on muleback would take 
three or four days. The team was needed at home for getting 
up the wood where it would be handy to the house. He had 
driven to Omaha in October for the winter’s store of sugar, 
coffee and clothing, but he had not thought of Christmas then. 
Now it became a fixed idea. His wife laughed at him for his 
insistence. It would be hard, she urged, to make the chil- 
dren happier or more contented than they already were, 
though he had all the shops of the earth to draw upon; 
some home-made sugar candy, a Christmas fire of logs and 
a day of vacation would be enough. 

“No,” he said; “it must be something extra—something 
from town. I’m going in on foot to get it. Billy can keep on 
with the wood while I’m gone, and I can be back in plenty 
of time.” 

He set out next morning for his hundred-mile walk. At 
Omaha he bought a little packet of gifts and a few delicacies 
for the Christmas dinner, adding last twenty-five pounds 
of wheat flour. For many months the family’s bread had 
been made of cornmeal ground at home on a clumsy mill of 
his own building—a sweet and wholesome fare, but just a bit 
monotonous. A white loaf on the table would help out 
mightily in the day’s cheer. He started homeward with a 
forty-pound pack on his shoulders, besides the two blankets 
he carried for his nightly camps. It was a heavier load than 
he had meant to take, and his return was slow. Often he had 
to stop to rest between his camps for meals. When he made 
his night fire at the end of the second day he had covered 
only about thirty miles of the way. A light snow was falling, 
and in the morning it lay six inches deep. That was the day 
before Christmas. He knew that he would have to travel 
until midnight, or maybe later, to get home. 


T DUSK he came upon a camp beside the trail. Froma 
distance its appearance made him wonder, for there was 

but one wagon, instead of the parked wagonsofatrain. It was 
a most uncommon thing in those days fora wagon to travel the 
prairie trails alone. As he drew nearer he wondered more and 
more. It was a dejected-looking outfit, the wagon cover hang- 
ing loose as the skin of a starved beast over its gaunt ribs; 
and the two lean horses feeding at the wagon-tail seemed 
close kin to the wagon itself. There was no one in sight about 
the camp save a woman, who, as Black came up, was strug- 
gling through the snow with a heavy load of driftwood. It 
was plain that the labor was far beyond her strength. She 
was poorly clothed in garments meant for summer, with a 
piece of a torn quilt fastened about her shoulders. The very 
campfire seemed spiritless, flickering feebly on the wet ground. 
It was a story very unlike his own that Black heard from 
the woman. Her husband was in the wagon, helpless, and 
they were returning eastward after a year of unrelieved mis- 
fortune on a homestead claim twenty-five miles west of 
Black’s place. They, too, had begun their work last spring, 
hopefully, though with meager resources; but from the first 
things had gone wrong. Her husband was not a trained 
farmer. His crop of corn had not thrived. Working between 
whiles, he was building a two-roomed log house; and then 
one day in the early autumn a log had slipped fromits place as 
he was lifting it, rolling upon him and crushing the muscles of 
his right leg. The injury had stubbornly refused to heal, and 
his wife had been obliged to go on alone with the rest of the 
year’s work. She was not strong enough to finish the house, 
but she had managed to build a shelter of interwoven willow 
ples, thatched with prairie grass and rushes. In the intervals 


of this labor she had practiced the use of the rifle and had 
provided a little game from time to time. She had left the 
harvesting of their corn until the last. It was the middle of 
December before she could begin this work; and then ona 
day of high wind sparks from her outdoor fire had caught at 
the dry grass and flashed in a few moments beyond all con- 
trol. It had madea clean sweep of the little cornfield; it had 
taken her pole house; only by frenzied effort had she been 
able to move her husband out of danger and drag their wagon 
to safety. After that there was nothing to do but abandon 
the homestead and go to Omaha or Council Bluffs for the 
winter. There she hoped to find some sort of work that 
would let them live while her husband was getting well. She 
must, for their wagon held only food enough for another day. 

Black took charge of the affairs of the camp, opening his 
pack and turning its delicacies over to the arts of the woman, 
while he built a fire and made things ready for the night, 

It was near midday on Christmas when he reached home. 
The strangers were with him, and they stayed under his roof 
until spring, when the injured man’s leg was so far healed 
as to let him follow the plow again. Then he changed his 
homestead location to one adjoining Black’s, and, with bor- 
rowed seed and the help Black gave him, put in another crop. 
There he thrived. 

Other families joined them presently; the neighborhood 
became a community; then the Union Pacific Railroad crys- 
tallized from a vision into areality; and inour day Nebraska 
has few farming districts so prosperous as that lying in the 
Platte Valley between North Bend and Columbus. 

It had its beginning in a Christmas errand and _ the 
Christmas spirit. 


N 1876 John Parkinson lost his farm in Southeastern 

Minnesota through debts begotten of several successive 
crop failures. He was then in middle life, with a family of 
five sons and two daughters, the oldest a boy of fifteen, the 
youngest a babe in arms. With these ripening obligations 
upon him he was unwilling to start afresh as laborer or tenant 
farmer; rather he would take chances in a new land, where 
were new opportunities for himself and his growing boys. 
What will such men do when the new lands are all gone? 
That time is nearly upon us now. 

In that day the far Southwest invited. Parkinson went 
with his brood to New Mexico, where he could make a mod- 
est beginning with a small flock of sheep, herded on free 
range. ‘The place he chose was to the westward of the old 
town of Socorro, beyond the Magdalena Mountains, beyond 
the San Augustine Plains, well over toward the Arizona line. 
There among the hills was abundant grass, and he had abun- 
dant water in spring-fed streams. It was still a wild country 
in appearance and development, though civilization of a 
certain sort had got a weak foothold there long before its 
beginnings in the northern prairie country. 

That was the year of the Centennial of American Inde- 
pendence; but Spanish occupation of the Southwest was 
more than two centuries old when our War of the Revolution 
was fought. Spanish occupation, though, had been feeble of 
purpose, almost void of meaning; it had not made that a 
country of homes, That remained for our own people. When 
Parkinson began his home-making that was still the remote 
frontier. The long and terrible border struggle with the 
Apaches was not finished until years later; sometimes 
marauding bands of Apaches wandered through these hills. 
It was not a life of security which this family had undertaken. 

But through the first months they had no adventures save 
those that go inevitably with isolation. The district was well 
adapted to the successful handling of sheep. Parkinson's 
flock, bought in the early spring, brought good increase and 
a good wool crop. His older boys entered cagerly into the 
new work, seasoned as it was with so much of stirring 
novelty—sometimes defending the herd against wolves or 
cougars; sometimes an antelope hunt; and once a spirited 
fight with a black she-bear whose two frolicsome cubs were 
made captive. The sheep entered the winter fat and strong, 
with every sign of a still better year to come. 


ITH seven children inthe house there was no chance of 

having Christ mas overlooked. Neither did there appear 
to be any chance of making it a children’s event, as they had 
known the day in their old home. ‘Towns were too far away; 
there would be no trip to town until the next spring’s wool- 
clip would be taken out. So Parkinson spoke in cheerful 
promise of ‘next Christmas,’’ and the youngsters fell into a 
resigned mood of making the best of it—all save Davy, the 
oldest of the boys. Davy had his own notions, which he kept 
to himself. He didn’t intend to let a Christmas go by 
uncelebrated if he could help it. 

In one way, at least, this was to be like the Christmases 
they had known in Minnesota. Snow came a week ahead of 
the big day, falling heavily through three days and nights 
until the ground was blanketed three feet deep. Early in the 
time of storm the sheep were brought in from the range to 
grounds near the house, where tons of wild hay had been 
stacked for such emergency. When that was done Davy had 
plenty of time for his task. 

He had picked out his tree, at the crest of the hill back 
of the house—a round-headed, sturdy juniper, laden with 
berries. He would have no tinsel ornaments; but he hada 
hoarded store of glittering sheets of mica and shining crys- 
tals of quartz picked up during his wanderings with the 
flock, and better than any tinsel. Hidden in the stable he 
had a half peck of sweet pinon nuts, picked with infinite pains 
from their stiff cones and from the mat of fallen needles. 
Those would be a treat for the other children, who never had 
enough of them. Other gifts he had too—some turquoise 
beads gathered on the site of a forgotten Indian village up 
the canon, rudely fashioned but beautiful, and now strung 
into a necklace for the baby; for his mother a small handful 
of blood-red garnets, some of them nearly as large as buck- 
shot, that he had found one lucky day on the dome of a 
great ant hill; fifty Indian arrow-heads for little Sam’s 
collection—something for everybody. 

Only one thing he lacked that he had set his heart upon: 
a wild turkey. He knew they were to be had if only he had 
the craft; again and again he had seen the “sign” in the 
hills, and once he had actually startled a small flock into 
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flight, blundering upon them unexpectedly. He gave the 
last two days to a hunt, wading through the waist-deep 
snow, but he came back luckless. The family would have 
to fare on antelope meat. They were well used to it by this 
time; a change would be welcome; still a roasted loin 
cooked before the open fire wasn’t to be despised. The folks 
could ‘‘ make out.”’ 

He had cut his tree in the woods and had left it there to be 
dragged down on Christmas Eve, when the younger children 
were abed, All outdoors was white with moonlight when he 
went to get it. Then came the last touch to make his satis- 
faction complete. The snow about the fallen juniper was 
thick with turkey tracks. The birds had gathered to feed 
upon the spicy berries, and had gone to roost almost over- 
head on the boughs of a dead cedar, their fat bodies making 
huge, dark blots against the moonlit sky, as fair marks as 
ever a boy shot at. So he got his turkey after all. 

It was not to be eaten, though, without another bit of 
excitement. Christmas dinner was put off until evening, as 
the care of the sheep might interfere with its enjoyment at 
midday. Jt was just after dark when the last of the prepa- 
rations were made. The turkey, hanging head down before 
the embers in the kitchen fireplace, was crisped and browned 
to the last degree, bursting with fatness and filling the room 
with oily fragrance, Mrs. Parkinson was giving it a final 
“basting” from the dripping-pan before putting it on the 
table. “Then came the interruption—a light sound upon the 
low, snow-covered kitchen roof, a stealthy tread, and then a 
scratching at the top of the wide-throated chimney. Bits of 
mud, loosened from the chinking in the stones, dropped upon 
the coals. A prowling wildcat, made bold by hunger after 
a weck of poor hunting in the deep snow, had caught the 
rich scent of the roasting meat and had come to investigate, 
They could not tell whether his feet blundered on the stones 
in his eagerness, or whether it was an act of daring; but in 
another moment he came slipping, sliding and screaming 
down the chimney, falling plump into the coals, Furious 
with pain and fright he leaped into the kitchenand gave them 
a lively minute or two before he could be killed. 


ITS of sentiment, adventure and humor might be mul- 

tiplied beyond limit in telling of those far Western 
Christmas days of pioneer times. Once when the Gunnison 
country of Colorado was only a group of mining camps, out 
of the world, gett ing its supplies by wagon over the moun- 
tain trails, a freighter named Ben Edmiston made a mid- 
winter trip into the country with groceries. Times were 
prosperous in the Gunnison district; some great “strikes’’ 
had been reported during the autumn and winter months, 
Edmiston had made up his mind that he would be able to 
drive a thrifty trade in Christmas delicacies and trinkets if 
he could reach the camps by holidaytime. His wagon was 
Joaded with the luxuries of life—canned fruits, sugar-cured 
hams from the East, boxes of sweet crackers, pails of candy, 
and a lot of odds and ends. 

A week before Christmas he was congratulating himself 
that he would have ample time at the camps to dispose of his 
cargo. The early part of December had been mild, without 
much snow, and the trails were open. He made good time 
untilhe got wellintothe mountains, Then, without warning, 
the winter snows began. One morning, three or four days 
before Christ mas, he awoke to find ahard storm driving, Six 
inches of snow lay upon his blankets and the wind was piling 
the snow deep in the hollows. By noontime he had to shovel 
the heaped snow out of his way in the cuts; the next morning, 
before leaving camp, he divided his load in half, pushing ahead 
with what he thought he might be able to carry through. 

His progresswas more and more slow. On the night before 
Christmas he was blocked. There was nothing in that to 
dismay him, save that it meant, perhaps, some loss of trading, 
He had food enough on his wagon for a winter’s supply, even 
if he fared sumptuously every day. He wasn't at all worried 
on his own account. He built a snug windbreak out of 
boughs beside his wagon, started a campfire, spent the night 
in solid comfort, and in the long leisure of the next day made 
ready fora Christmas dinner, Though it was to be eaten in 
solitude it was to be no commonplace camp event; it would 
set a record for holiday feasts in the mountains. Just as 
darkness fell it was ready. Hehad broiled two thick slices of 
tender ham; he had opened a box of his sweet crackers, a 
canof peaches in thick sirup,acan of preserved plums, and a 
can of sardinesin oil; there were besides some odds and ends 
of delicacies, all spread out upon the ground between the 
campfire and the shelter of boughs. At the last he wanted 
water for his pot of coffee and went down toa spring at the 
foot of the slope below the trail. 


GP DENY he heard his camp incommotion. The horses, 
tethered in shelter near the wagon, were snorting and 
plunging in frightened excitement. One of them brokeaway 
and went down the trail at top speed; the others were evi- 
dently inafrenzy of fear. Dropping his pail of water Edmis- 
ton scrambled up the bank. He had a Christmas guest—an 
uninvited guest, but one nevertheless very much at home. 
A brown bear was squatted in the midst of the feast spread 
upon the ground, helping himself most informally, hungrily 
indifferent to everything but this rare chance for a full meal. 
How the beast happened to be there Edmiston could only 
guess. Perhaps the recent mild weather had led him to put 
off seeking his winter quarters, or perhaps the odors of the 
food had enticed him from his shelter somewhere near by» 
Sut there he was, very much at home. He was paying no 
attention to the frightened horses, but had his whole atten- 
tion bent upon a slice of ham which he was tearing into 
mouthfuls. 

Edmiston’s rifle was in the wagon; he had no arms upon 
him save a small knife. But he was not disposed to let th 
marauder have his way. Seizing astone he threw it with all 
his strength. It struck the bear full in the breast with a 
sounding thud; another caught him upon the throat. It 
was inhospitable treatment, but it did not have the effect of 
driving him away. In hot resentment he charged—and 
Edmistontooktoatree. There he sat, helpless, while the bear 
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HERE were two Mrs. Medalies in Carthage, and the 

bonds that united them held them apart. They had 

married brothers and they lived in a double-breasted 
house. It had one roof and the same flights of steps fore and 
aft. Between the front gates ran a little scallopy fence like 
a procession of croquet wickets. The porch was made two 
by alittle rail that gave as much vivant as the string around 
a Japanese bathing pool, Betwixt the back doorsa partition 
drifted down the rear steps, developed into a garden wall, 
and ran on tilla line fence stopped it. 

Being sisters-in-double-law and living under the same roof, 
the ladies Medalie had twice the usual excuse for in-lawless- 
ness, especially as the house partitions were so thin that 
after a spat each could hear the other telling her husband her 
side of the story. Worse yet, the brothers were partners in 
the same business—“‘ John Medalie’s Sons, Sash and Blind 
Manufacturers.” They were equal partners, although Mrs. 
Perry Medalie was certain that the elder brothe r should 
have had an elder brother’s share, and Mrs. Beverly Medalie 
was equally certain that the younger son should have the 
greater portion,since he was younger, and therefore, of course, 
had more initiative—and referendum. 

And so the families dwelt in constant disaccord in their 
Siamese-twin house. Thanksgiving Day had set them by 
the ears because each had believed that the other should 
have come over to dinner. They ate on opposite sides of 
the dining-room wall and they ruined two turkeys where 
one wouldhavebeenample. The brothers miserably brooded 
over the unimportance of it all, but were helplessly dragged 
into the battle like unwilling conscripts. A period of calm 
ensued, one of those halcyon times when the women were 
not speaking to each other. 

On the first afternoon of December the two sisters-in-law- 
in-law met on their way home, and, lest the neighbors should 
extract a little neighborly glee from their open hostility, 
they pretended to ‘be friends. And then, since their lips 
smiled, their souls smiled; since their tongues were friendly, 
their hearts warmed. Yet another influence was leavening 
them: they had both been paying calls on the other 
side of town, their ways home had converged upon 
the business streets, and the shops were beginning to 
thrill witha new life. The Carthage window dressers 
had grown fairly riotous. The spaces had burgeoned 
with glowing wares, with jewels, with colored prints, 
with toys, with silver powder boxes, silver cold-cream 
jars, silver buttonhooks, silver whiskbrooms, silver 
eve rything , including silver serials witha present for 
every Christmas—so that, if one lived long enough, 
one might ac quire a complete sct. 


FIEW years before, Mrs. Beverly Medalie had 

started such a set forherdaughter Olive,and had 
already purchased a silver buttonhook (bent from 
pulling a cork),a silver toothbrush (lost) anda silver 
shoehorn (broken). This year Olive was to have a 
silver comb, if times were bad, or a brush or even a 
mirror, if the sash-and-blinders struck it rich. 

Mrs. Perry Medalie had been conducting a like 
serial for her husband: Item, a silver-topped ink- 
stand; item, a silver-handled roller blotter (which 
always blotted); item, a silver-trimmed fountain pen 
leaky). Her husband growled about the extrava- 
gance,buthe felt better with thethings onhis desk,and 
he made sure that customers saw them, This Christ- 
mas he was in for a silverstamp box. His wife noted 
it as she passed Strouther & Streckfuss’s window. 

Similarly her sister-in-law had sce nted Christmas 
shopping in the air, and the nostrils of both wives 
quivered with battle ardor. Mecting on their way 
home their minds were full of the same frenzy. They 
paused, each in her own gate. They groped for 
phrases, and both exclaimed: “Aren't the shop 
vindows pe rfectly love ly! ! 

And each answered the other: “Aren’t they?” 

And Mrs. Perry Medalic said: ‘Isn't it going to 
be a lovely Christmas?” 

And Mrs. Beverly Medalie said: ‘‘Isn’t it?’ 

They moved up their walks, and Mrs. Beverly 
murmured across the croquet fence: ‘‘ Your boy 
Harvey will be home for his vacation, | suppose?’ 

‘Oh, yes; how long a vacation does Olive have?”’ 

‘Three weeks. She’s bringing a friend of hers 
home, a very nice girl from Savannah,” 

Mrs. Perry thought instantly of her boy. He would 
be exposed to this girl from Savannah. He was 
very susceptible. Unwittingly she asked: ‘* Why 
doesn’t she spend Christmas with her own people in 
Savannah? Rather funny idea, traipsing off to other 
pe ople’ s homes instead of —— 

But you sce ; 
‘At Christmas of all times!” 
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“You don’t understand. Her mother’s dead, and her 
father has to be in Mexico, and the poor girl would have 
had to’spend the vac ition in school alone; so Olive and she 
being such chums ——— 

“Oh, I sce. It’s very nice of you and Olive’’; and then 
she added with unexpected cruelty: ‘‘That means another 
Christmas present for you to give.” 

Mrs. Beve rly’ s answer to this thrust was a wail of pain: 
“Qne more!’’ she gasped. ‘‘A dozen! Olive will have to 
vive her one, and Beverly and I will have to give her one 
apiece.” 

“You can put a ‘Mr. and Mrs.’ card in.” 

‘That’s so, but the children have each got to give her 
something.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake, don’t introduce her to us till 
after Christmas or we'll have to chip in too! What are you 
going to give her?”’ 


‘Oh, I haven’t thought as far as that. Every time I 


think of the presents I must give I get the ague, especially 
as Beverly hates Santa Claus like poison. In the first place 
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we've got to get presents for Perry and Beverly to give each 
other. They always forget.”’ 

“That’s two.” 

“Then there are yours and my presents to each other. 
What do you want ?” 

‘“What’s more important, what do you want?” 

Oy anything.” 

vs Don’ t say that, it’s maddening; it’s like the people who 
answer when you have turkey, and you say, ‘White meat or 
dark ?’and they say, ‘ Oh, either,’ r.’ That makes Perry furious. 
Do tell me what you want.” 

“T haven't the faintest idea.” 

“T tell you, let’s skip each other for a while. There are 
the children—you have four and I have three.”’ 

‘I apologize.’ 

“T didn’t mean that.”’ 

“TI know you didn’t, but— well—altogether we have seven 
children; each of them has to give all the rest a present 
apiece.” 

“That’s seven times seven? How much is that?” 

“One hundred and forty-four, I think.” 

'G xreat heavens, we might as well open a factory! 

“Come on over i ind let’s figure it all out, and I'll show you 
Miss Cheriton’s pic ture. She’s the : 

“ Girl from — 

‘“‘Savannah—yes.”’ 

O MRS. PERRY went over. As she entered the other 

wing of the castle Mrs. Beverly was saying: ‘Our two 
husbands will murder us, | suppose, when they see how many 
presents we've got to give - 

“You were going to shone me her picture,”’ 
Perry. 

“Oh, yes.” She fetched it. 

Mrs, Perry studied the photograph with the ready ani- 
mosity and alarm of the mother of an impressionable son. 
The girl’s face stared back at her with a winsome sweetness 
that was ominous. As she gazed with bitter disappointment 
Mrs. Beverly said: ‘‘ Now do tell me what your hus- 
band would like forChristmas. Has he gota muffler? 
I saw such beauties at ——” 

“Oh, my dear, he has a dozen. Would your hus- 
band like a nice box of cigars? I saw a box at the 
drug store with a picture on the back of the cover 
that is lovely enough to frame.” 

“*Please don’t give him cigars. I won’t let him 
smoke them except in his own den, and the doctor 
says « 

“Oh, all right; but it’s awfully hard to find any- 
thing for him. And what are we going to give the 
children, and the relatives, and our two husbands’ 
one mother, and the 4 

“We'd better make a list and set down opposite 
each name just how much we ought to spend.” 

This catalog wasan arduous compilation. Thetwo 
wives scanned their first rough lists and gasped at the 
total. They canceled and reduced and put back and 
shifted. It was plain that some high financing would 
haveto be done. The chief trouble was in the fickle- 
ness of their arithmetic. Mrs. Perry’s figures added 
up the column made one sum, but added down the 
column they made quite another sum; and when they 
were re-added back up the column they made yet a 
third. Mrs. Beverly reported the same astonishing 
phenomenon. They exchanged papers and added each 
other's columns. Thenthey threw up their hands, for 
the new results were still more novel. 


Il 
M* ANWHILE the brothers Medalie were in 


their office, seated at opposite sides of a double- 
breasted desk. They were figuring and comparing 
figures, but their thoughts were not of Christmas 
presents. They had notes to meet at the bank and 
billsto pay tothe wholesalers. They managed, being 
human, to wear the faces of Janus. One gentle face 
could not understand why the people they owed 
money to should be in sucha hurry to collect; the 
other fierce face could not understand why the people 
who owed money to them should be so reluctant 
to pay. 

When the husbands added up their figures they 
did not vary like the calculations of the wives. The 
husbands’ sums came out always the same—the grim, 
relentless same. At length, in despair of a solution, 
they put their papers in the safe, locked the door, 
and took their worries home. When they reached the 
twin gates, and were about to separate, they saw 
through a window the two wives Medalie in the same 
parlor, their heads close together underthe same lamp. 

‘Come on in a while, Perry,” said Beverly. 


said Mrs. 
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As the husbands entered the wives attempted to hide 
their dismay under a cheery, cooing ‘‘ Hello-o!” 

The greeting of the two men was the same word, spoken 
with a gloomy plunk, like a rock dropped in a well: “‘H’lo!” 

“What you up to?” said Perry. 

“We were just making our lists of Christmas presents.” 

“Christmas!” gasped Perry. “Is that thing coming 
around again?” 

‘Indeed it is, and you had better get ready to dig down 
in your jeans for a whole lot of money.”’ 

“T can dig down into my jeans, but there’s no money 
there.” 

“Then we can have the Christmas presents charged. We 
have accounts at all the stores.” 

“You bet we have!’’ He took a bundle of envelopes from 
his pocket and slammed it on the table before his wife. 

She shivered slightly. ‘Are those bills?”’ 

“No!” he roared. ‘They're valentines from our old friend 
‘Please Remit’!” 


RS. BEVERLY was just feeling terribly sorry for her 
4 poor, dear sister-in-law, when her own husband snapped 
a parcel of similar bulk from his pocket, and muttered in a 
tone like a sheet of zinc: ‘Glance at these!” 

Aurora, seeing that Lila was mutely turning over her bud- 
get, began to glance through her own. After a long and 
almost audibly tremulous silence Mrs. Beverly said, with 
the subterranean logic of a woman: ‘I guess I won’t give 
any Christmas presents this year.” 

Like an echo came Mrs. Perry’s words: ‘I guess I won't 
give any Christmas presents this year.” 

The brothers exchanged looks of amazement across the 
bowed heads of their wives; and Perry made haste to clinch 
the promise: “If you'll stick to that, Lila, I'll not mention 
the bills again.” 

“Neither will I, Aurora,’”’ said Beverly. 

Dazzled by the proffer the women rashly confirmed the 
pledge, and their husbands bent down and kissed them upon 
their noses. 

For the moment the women reveled in relief, and the men 
were equally unburdened of gloom. With her husband seated 
on the arm of her chair, his arm around her surprised waist, 
Mrs. Beverly was so excited that she asked: “What about 
the children’s presents? Do they get any?” 

The two men were startled; the answers jigged out of 
them: ‘Of course!” 

Perry said: ‘Of course the children have got to get theirs.” 

Beverly said: ‘Of course, but ———” he choked as a wild 
idea caught him by the throat. Being young and daring he 
was apt to say ‘Why?’ to everything. So now he said: 
“Why? Why give children Christmas presents?” 

“Because they like ’em,’’ Aurora answered, not realizing 
how profound her philosophy was. 

“That’s a good reason for not giving ’em to ’em,”’ said 
Beverly. ‘Inthe first place it upsets their brains for a month 
before Christmas and their stomachs for a week after. The 
house isn’t fit to live in for days and days, and then everything 
gets broken and they forget everything about it. Every- 
body forgets but Father, and he’s only reminded of it when 
he gets his ‘Please Remits.’”’ 

‘And then look at the things we give ’em, perishable 
bric-A-brac, foolish toys and playthings.” 

“Toys are not foolish,” said Aurora; 
the wisest things there are.” 

Beverly rolled right by. ‘‘And the candies! Old Mrs. 
3roomhower sits in her shop and sells candies and toys, both 
made out of the same glue and paints. And the toys don’t 
last so long as the stomach ache the candies give. And that’s 
the sort of people that get these millions and millions that 
ire squandered every year on Christmas follies.” 


“playthings are 


¥s OU don’t want to give the children presents, then?”’ 
said Lila, with a weak voice but a mutinous eye. 

“T don’t just say that,’’ Perry dodged, worried at the deci- 
sion thrust upon him; “but how are we going to stop this 
Christmas evil unless we begin with the kids? There’s no 
other way to end the deadly miasma except to nip it in the 
egg, root and branch.” 

And Beverly took up the torch: ‘If we could only rescue 
our children from Christmas gifts in a few years they'd 
become so used to doing without that they wouldn’t any 
more think of giving or receiving a present on the twenty- 
fifth of December than they would of setting off firecrackers 
on Decoration Day.” 

“All right,’ said Lila; ‘we'll not give anybody any pres- 
ents—not even the children—especially not the children.” 

“Lila!”? gasped Aurora. 

The men looked exclamation points. Then Beverly mo- 
tioned to Perry and said: ‘‘Let’s go in my den and smoke.”’ 

I1e was not so cager to smoke as he was to escape from the 
battleground. He believed in letting well enough alone, and 
getting away quickly after a victory. 

Once they were in the den the two men slapped each other 
silently on the shoulder for a couple of great generals. 

The women were not so exultant. Lila sat as grim as 
another Medea, and Aurora stared at her in wonder. 

‘Lila, do you really mean what you said?” 

“’Rora, did you never hear of jiujitsu? It’s the art of 
overpowering a person by going the same way he’s going. 
I mean to try a little mental jiujitsu on those two smartics. 
Let a man think you’ve yielded him his 
own way and he doesn’t want it any 
longer.” 

‘But what if they take you at your 
word and cut the children out?” 

“They never will a second Christmas. 
Trust the children!”’ 


HE next afternoon Harvey Medalie 
came home from college. He greeted 
his mother with the magnificent cordiality 
of a monarch condescending to a favorite 
slave, and he called her ‘‘ Mater.’’ She 
rather liked it; it sounded so kind of edu- 
cated like—very collegious. He called his 
father ‘‘ Pater,” or ‘‘ Pater Familias.’’ This 
irritated ‘‘ Pater,”’ but not half so much as 
the news that his first-born had acquired 
in the halls of culture a keen ambition to 
be, of all things on earth, a comic artist. 
‘The fellows publish a funny paper at 
our University, Pater,’’ the young man 
explained. ‘‘It’s called ‘The Kollege Kut- 
up.’ They publish some of the funniest 
things! And I nearly got one of mine 
accepted once.” 

The doting father stared at the result 
of his financial sacrifices. He did not trust 
himself to speak. He simply announced 
the necessity for his return to his office. 

‘“Ta-ta, Pater,’ said Harvey. 





“Rarely That She Did Not Smuggle in a Bit of Contraband” 

The father flung him a glance of dismay and made a 
hasty exit. 

The future Cruikshank wandered about the town, renewing 
acquaintances, but he saw his people with new eyes; his 
comment to his mother was characteristically scholastic: ‘ Of 
all the jay burgs I ever saw this is the Rubest. The people 
here are nothing but a bunch of ready-made ‘caricatoors.’”’ 

“It will give you a lot of inspiration,” said the ever-hopeful 
mother. 

‘‘But ‘caricatoor’ ain’t my line, Mater. I go in for the 
swell fellers talkin’ to the nifty girls—a natty dressed athlete 
leaning over a sofa, buzzing a girl in a ball dress, the picture 
having a funny joke underneath it; or a handsome young 
feller paddlin’ a cutie kitten in a canoe, with a snappy title 
like ‘Canoebial Bliss’; say, that’s not bad! I just stumbled 
on it. Wonder if it’s been used.””, He made a hasty note on 
his cuff, to his mother’s horror, and added importantly: 
“That’s the kind of stuff that pulls down the mazuma!”’ 

“Ts ‘mazuma’ Latin?” said Lila. 

“Sure, Mater. We use nothing else at the ’Varsity.”’ 
ARVEY spent the evening dolefully, just ‘‘sitting 
around,” answering the questions his parents asked, and 

plainly bored to death. The next morning he was already 
bored at breakfast. He wandered about, staring out of 
window after window and finding every prospect vile. Snow 
began to spot the landscape, and when it was at its full a car- 
riage rolled up and stopped before the double gates. Out of 
the carriage came Olive Medalie. Harvey was pleased to sce 
that his cousin had a bit of style about her. He thought he 
might use that coat of hers. 

And then the visitor from Savannah emerged or rather 
dawned from the night of the carriage. She had a shoulder 
wrap of mink, with the heads of a pair of minks twinned on 
one side and their tails on the other. She had a muff with 
several more minks banded together. She had a hat with 
a spineless mink coiled about it. And her two eyes were like 
the eyes of yet another mink. 

Harvey, watching her, exclaimed with rapture: ‘‘She’s 
a minks!” Hesaid it offhand. It just came to him. With 
the ready appreciation of the true creator for his own acci- 
dental felicities he heard it and saw that it was good. 
“Say, Mater,” he called, ““what do you think of this? 
¢ that girl getting out of the hack?” 
“Ves, that’s Olive’s friend, Miss 
“See how she’s dressed ?”’ 

“Ves; she’s from Savannah. She’s 
“Pipe the mink skins? As soon as I saw her I said to 
myself: ‘She’s a minks.’”’ 

“I’m glad to hear you say so,” said Lila. 
way she walks; she acts kind of stuck up.” 


S 


” 


I don’t like the 


““But—you're missing the point. I said: ‘She’s a minks!’ 
See? Minks—minx; once with a ‘k-s’ and once with 
‘ 999 
an “x: 


Mrs. Medalie had never dwelt with a comic artist before, 
and she was not used to the mind that finds jokes in the run- 
ning brooks, cartoons in stones, and squibs in everything. 
Harvey had to explain it all in words of one syllable. Then 
she laughed very earnestly. He went on glowingly: “Vl 
bet a horse I could get that joke accepted by ‘The Kollege 
Kut-up,’ or—say, listen, Mater—what about a drawing to 
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go with it? I could make a little sketch—no, a full page! 
They might use it on the front. In the words of Archipelago, 
‘Uremia! Uremia! I have found it’!” 

The doting mother did her best to respond to the exulta- 
tion of her gifted child, but she could have wished that his 
first note of cheer might have been inspired by something 
besides the girl next door. When she saw him watching her 
up the walk and up the steps, and pressing his nose against 
the pane till he threatened to push it through, her heart 
sank. When he started for the hall she checked him to ask: 
‘Where are you going?” 

“I must run over and say ‘Howdy’ to—to Olive,” he 
answered; and she gave him up for lost. 

She pleaded weakly: ‘Give her a chance to get her hat off.” 

“Oh, all right, Mater.”” He relapsed into boredom again. 
Then he brightened: ‘I might ask her to pose for it.” 

“Olive?” 

“Olive nothing. The persimmon from Savannah; oh, 
but she’s a tangerine, an apricot !”’ 

And now the mother suffered the same dismay that had 
shattered the father. The costly absence of the child in the 
halls of learning had brought him back with a Bowery 
vocabulary, an ambition that had nothing to do with letters, 
and an aptitude for falling in love early and often. 

His second evening at home he spent next door. Through 
the thin partition the sounds of hilarity rang loud and late. 
Mrs. Perry dolefully faced a Yuletide in which she was to 
receive no gifts at all and make only one—her son’s heart 
to a tropical adventuress. 


IV 


ERRY MEDALIE found some consolation for his 

son’s depravity in the refreshing feeling that he had no 
Christmas outlays to make. Poor Aurora and Lila pretended 
to enjoy their position. But Mrs. Beverly Medalie was not 
truly happy; a very immediate anxiety tormented her. In 
her distress she turned to her distressful sister-in-law; it was 
Lila’s idea that had started the whole thing. 

“Lila, I’ve been thinking. How are we going to break the 
awful news to the children ?”’ 

“Oh, I have foreseen that,” Lila piped cheerily, “and I’m 
working on a letter to be given to each child, nicely written 
in colored ink and placed in each child’s stocking. It will 
tell why Christmas presents are bad for little children, and 
how grateful all nice children ought to be to their dear 
parents for not buying them any.” 

Aurora, the battle-scarred mother, stared at her sister- 
in-law as if she were a sister-in-asylum. She foresaw the 
reception of such a tract. ‘Surely, Lila, you must realize 
that if ‘Bev’ and I put a thing like that into our children’s 
stockings, instead of a lot of gifts, why—well, we’d be mur- 
dered in our beds before we woke Christmas morning.” 

Lila realized the gory truth of this prophecy and could 
only sigh: ‘Well, then, let’s keep it a secret a while longer. 
Perhaps we'll get an inspiration.” 

Lila agreed heartily. 

_ Now Perry Medalie’s second son had a positive genius 
for acquiring family secrets. He acquired this one. He 
had ensconced himself under the sofa to pretend to be a cat 
and scratch his Aunt Aurora’s ankles and make her jump. 
B. fore he was ready for his imitation he heard what his 
mother and his aunt were saying, and he emitted the yells of 
an infuriated tomcat having a fit. ‘They tried todrag him out, 
but he was too feline. Finally they rolled the sofa away and 
tried to quict him. ‘ 

Sut Otis was a boy who loved his Christmases; he loved 
holidays, vacations, birthdays, recesses at school; he had 
dreamed forward to this Christmas; he had bragged to 
other boys about what he was going to get. And now he had 
overheard his mother—the mother he had loved and cher- 
ished and trusted and forgiven for her bad tempers and poor 
understanding of the masculine mind—that mother—his 
only one—he had heard her talk calmly of filling the gaping 
mouth of his sacred stocking with a letter explaining why 
Christmas presents were omitted! When she bent over him 
to quict him he struck her traitorous hands away. And he 
kicked his aunt! 

His demonstration drove his mother from shame to in- 
dignation, She announced that now he should certainly not 
have a single Christmas present except the sound whipping 
which his father would give him the minute he came home. 

Aurora begged that Otis should be restrained from com- 
municating his dreadful information to her children, and she 
hurried home to keep them out of the way. 

Lila realized that something had to be done for the boy’s 
own good. He must be whipped, and she saved the task to 
greet Perry with when he returned from toil. Perry did not 
wish to whip the boy. Otis had remarkable vocal gifts, and 
when he was disciplined he always made the neighbors 
indignant for blocks in both directions. Perry compromised 
on locking him in a dark closet foran hour. At the end of 
the hour the heartsick parents were cager to welcome the 
repentant prodigal back to lamplight and love. 

Perry opened the door and spoke in his dulcetest tone: 
““You may come out now, Otis, if you'll promise to behave.” 

Otis smote him with a glare of scorn, growled ‘ Dog-on 
old skinflint!”? and slammed the door in his parents’ faces. 
He remained closeted with his own opinions for another hour, 
when he yielded to his parents’ prayers, stalked forth and 
marched up to his room without kissing his mother good night. 

This shocking event almost jolted the 
parents out of their resolution. They were 
restrained only by a keen realization that 
to yield now would be to lose forever even 
what authority they did have over their 
children. 


ARLY the next morning there came 

the sound of warfare from next door. 
Evidently Otis had managed to convey 
the news to Beverly’s children. Beverly 
was evidently meeting the insurrection 
there with a birch-rod repression. 

The two brothers walked to the office 
that morning in unusually grim humor 
The two wives met and agreed that the. 
dared not relent now. In such a mood 
the shop windows were an agony to sce. 
Everything conspired to instill the holi- 
day longing. The snowflakes kept drifting 
down like little Christmas cards from 
Heaven. The air was tingling with sleigh 
bells. People were gossiping of gifts. 
Everybody in town was thinking of some- 
body eise. Everybody was meditating 
‘*What would he like?” or ‘‘What would 
she like?’’ Everybody was hinting ‘‘What 
would you like?’’ To the forlorn exile- 
from the spirit of the times the sordidness 
of workaday life seemed to be quite gone. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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My Pretty Young Daughter 


A Young Girls Dreams and Tdeas at Nineteen, and How I Met Ghem:By Her Mother 
Number Wwo:A Young Man, a Moonlit Evening ana a New Panee 


E ARE onthe big side porch, 

my husband and J, in the 

dusk of the sultry August 
evening. Winston is smoking his 
after-dinner cigar; lam sitting beside 
him, in the canvas hanging couch, 
which swings where it commands a 
long-distance view of the lawn and 
garden. Our young people and half 
a dozen of their friends have been 
rather languidly playing tennis since 
sundown, but are now scattered 
about the grounds, apparently with 
varying opinionsas tothe coolest spot 
to be found, for they seem to have 
pretty well paired off into couples. 

Suddenly, from around the corner 
of the house, appears a slim white 
figure, hurrying silently upon the 
porch and over to the couch, where it 
slips into place between Winston and 
me, with a hand grasping my arm. 

‘‘Mum,” saysa slightly breathless 
voice, ‘‘ please hide me all you can. 
I don’t want to be found, yet I don’t 
want to hide really. See?’’ 

We do not exactly see, but Rusty 
is always inventive, and evidently 
this is a situation of some sort. 

“Playing hide and seek?’ her 
father inquires. 

‘Just about that,” agrees Rusty, 
with a stifled laugh. 


‘AR down the lawn, presently, 

shows a single tall figure advanc- 
ing rapidly. Rusty drops her head 
upon my shoulder, pressing close. 
She takes hold upon a wide lavender 
silk scarf lam wearing, and flings one 
end over her own head. Inthedim 
light I can see that the outlines of 
her figure, in this disguise, probably 
mingle with ours in such a way that 
the whole mass cannot, even by an 
inquiring eye, be readily dissolved 
into its component parts. 

“Who's that?’’? Winston inquires 
softly, as the tall male draws near. 
‘THe seems to have lost the rest of 
them.” 

Rusty pinches my arm, and J feel 
her shake. 

‘It looks like Ned Euston,” I re- 
ply, and find myself wondering if it 
can possibly be Ned from whom 
Rusty is hiding. They have been 
good, quarrelsome friends from early 
childhood, with never a hint of sen- 
timent between them. This must 
be mercly one of Rusty’s ways of 
tcasing, to which she often resorts 
with the young men who frequent 
our home, chums of her brothers, all 
of whom like Rusty Locks very much, 
as they plainly show. 

She is as still as a mouse, between 
us, as young Euston comes up to 
the porch and pauses before us a few 
feet away upon the ground below, 
his white flannel-clad figure standing 
out distinctly against the soft gloom 
behind him. Winston invites him to 
it down, but he replies that he must be off at once, since he 
is to be up before dawn for a fishing trip with Lester Wilde. 
We exchange a few remarks with him upon the subject of 
fishing, and then—without mention of Rusty, who, I now 
remember, was his partner at tennis before dark—he takes 
his leave. 

As he says good-night, and my husband and I reply, a 
gay voice echoes ours, and Rusty, throwing aside the scarf, 
prings up. Euston turns, and it strikes me that his laugh is 

trifle forced. ‘‘Where in the world were you?” he asks. 
“Bchind that swing?” 

“Not at all. Right here between Father and Mother. 
Couldn't you see me?’’ she inquires in the most blithely 
nonchalant way in the world, 


He walks along the porch, keeping pace with Euston upon 
W the ground. Thereisnorail between them, but Rusty does 
not descend to the ground, nor does Ned step upon the porch. 
They are quite within our hearing up to the moment when 
he takes final leave of her, which is very soon. Cordiality is 
in all her tones as she talks with him—but she does not step 
off the porch, nor does she invite him upon it. So presently he 
says good-night once more, and goes away. And I do not 
hink that he is now really offended. 
Winston rises and goes into the house for something, just 


Rusty returns to the couch. She drops into it with a 
igh of relief. “Oh, Mum!” she breathes, ‘if they only 
youldn’t get silly how much nicer they would be!”’ 


‘I never thought Ned was one of the silly sort,’’ I observe. 
“Neither did I. But you never can tell. And you don’t 
ften have to run away—you can usually be cleverer than 
that. But when one minute they talk about going fishing, 
and the next just suddenly turn moony, right out of a clear 
ky—and you’re ’way off down in the garden shrubbery, 
ith all the rest out of sight—why—there may be just 
nothing to do, you know, but to take to your heels.” 

I smile to myself in the darkness. ‘I suppose it is the 
fact that you are going away so soon ——” 

‘*That’s it,’ she sighs. ‘‘They want to write to me, and 
have me write back, at ridiculously short intervals. As if | 
should have time!”’ 

‘*You seem to use the plural number. Do all the boys— 
young men—you know want these things?” 


“*It Was All Very Well When Elaine Tried it Alone, 
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“All the ones who come here so much. 
and Webb Douglas and Lester Wilde 
didn’t know | was so popular.’’?. Her manner is demureness 
itself. ‘Of course they are all just boys,’’ she says. ‘‘ Even 
Lester is only twenty-four, and he’s oldest of all. Every one 
of them is in college, you know—except Ned. He doesn’t 
go back on account of his mother’s illness. He’s going into 
the bank with his father. So he thinks he’s awfully old and 
settled down, I suppose—actually ready to—to ——”’ She 
pauses, then dashes on. ‘‘ Mum,” she says, her breath a bit 
hurried, ‘‘don’t you think a girl who is going away to col- 
lege ought to keep absolutely free from—from anything that 
can make anybody think he—has a hold on her?” 

“T certainly do think so, dear. Why do you think so?” 

“Oh, because I know—I know—of course, four years away 
from home must change me— make me sce things differently. 
Mustn’t they?” 

I feel my heart sink at this clear statement of a fact than 
which there is none truer. Yet—I do not want four years 
of college life to make my girl think differently about 
everything. There are some things 

“They surely must, Rusty. But—there are some points 
on which I think your ideals are pretty well established, and 
this is one of them—this keeping just the 
right distance. You alway s do that, I think, dear and you 
don’t know how I admire you for it.” 


R' ISTY’S warm hand clasps mine. ‘Oh, I’m so glad you 
think I treat them as I ought to, Mummy!” she cries 
softly. “If I doit’s because you’ve taught me. If we hadn't 
always talked things over I might not have realized how horrid 
it is to do the way some girls do. Mum” 
up and look straight at me in the dim light—‘‘do you know, 
one of the girls here tonight—I’m not going to tell you which 
one—lets just anybody kiss her. I’ve caught her more than 
once, and she doesn’t carea bit. She says l’ma prig. I hate 
to know it of her, because she’s awfully sweet and jolly; but 
she’s what Ken calls ‘easy.’ Oh, think of having them 
call you that!” 

‘“‘T can’t imagine your being called that, Rusty Locks.” 

“T hope not. Butsome of the girls think I miss lots of fun.” 
She shrugs her shoulders. ‘Some things really are fun. 
Oh, it was loads of fun to run away from Ned tonight! 
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4ut it’s Not a Thing That Goes Well Two by Two’” 


It happened—his silliness, I mean— 
I really think the moonlight must 
have gone to his staid old head, for 
he’s never tried anything of that sort 
before with me!—well, it happened 
by that gap in the hedge where the 
shrubbery is so thick. It was the 
easiest thing in the world to get 
away. I simply said, ‘Oh, Ned— 
look!’—and_ pointed. When he 
looked I just slipped through that 
hedge into the shrubbery and 
vanished from his sight. I don’t 
know what he thought.” 

“He probably found your action 
more convincing than your words 
would have been.” 

“Oh, yes! You simply can’t argue 
with them,’’ replies my daughter, with 
such conviction that I recognize 
afresh a fact I had already under- 
stood: Rusty Locks has had ample 
opportunity to work out her theories 
concerning the best way to hold the 
opposite sex in leash. 


N THE distance other figures begin 

to appear, strolling slowly toward 
the porch. Rusty speaks hurriedly. 

‘““Mum,”’ she says, and her voice 
sinks very low, ‘‘I don’t want you to 
think I’m never tempted to allow a 
little of what I call silliness. Some- 
times—the moonlight gets into me, 
too. It’s not that I care for any- 
body—I don’t. But once ina while 
I think I'd like to let go and just do 
as some of the other girls do. It’s 
only for the minute, you know. And 
I know how I'd feel next morning 
how I'd loathe myself. Mummy, 
dear, do you think I’m horrid to feel 
that way? Not just high and fine, 
the way you think me’’—her voice 
drops lower and lower yet, and her 
head now rests on my shoulder, so 
that the words are breathed into my 
ear—“‘but reckless, and crazy, and 
as if I didn’t care about being good 
a bit? Oh, do you think it’s some- 
thing low and common in me, 
Mummy—do you?” 

My little girl! I hold her close, 
and rest my cheek against her hair, 
as I feel how fast her heart is beating 
with this confession which I under- 
stand is a momentous one, and 
which I well know has not been easy 
to make. How plainly, in her inno- 
cent way, she has put into words 
the urge of the great primal instincts 
as they first make themselves felt 
in the nature of the young human 
being, no matter how careful has 
been the training, nor how pure the 
resultant ideals. 

“‘Darling,’’ I say, my own heart 
beating more quickly in sympathy 
with hers, ‘‘I certainly don’t think 
vou are ‘horrid,’ nor ‘low and com- 
mon.’ It is perfectly natural for a 
girl to feel these things, and it is 
much better for her to understand 
why she feels them, so that she can keep herself well under 
her own control. For in the end, Rusty, it is the will we 
have to make strong. There are times—times when the 
moon shines, as you have said—when not even our highest 
purposes can be depended upon to keep us right. It must 
just be a matter of a trained will.”’ 


ad 
are too near us to be ignored. | hope I have said the right 
thing in answer to my daughter’s appeal. Such moments of 
complete confidence are rare and must be made the most of. 

They come trooping upon the porch, a white-clad company. 
It turns out that the reason why the scattered couples have 
all miraculously returned at the same time is that Elaine, 
Rusty’s friend, and Kent, our son, have been inspired to 
propose a dance upon the lawn, close by the music-room 
window, and have been about collecting the others for the 
purpose, It is true that the atmosphere now, at nearly ten 
o'clock, is one of comparative comfort, but I should not have 
imagined the most ardent lover of the dance would have 
cared to disport himself tonight, even outdoors. 

We learn that Elaine is eager to teach Kent a new step, 
elearned at a house party from which she has lately returned. 
Kent goes into the music-room, opens all its windows, sets 
the player-piano at work upon the latest popular dance 
music, with the loudest stops in action, and comes hurry- 
ing out, ready to be taught. And he and Elaine, upon the 
close-shaven turf below the porch, set about the lesson, 
while we all look on. 

It is acurious step indeed. At first Elaine demonstrating 
it alone, swinging and swaying over the smooth, shadowy 
lawn, reminds us of pictures of nymphsand fairies. It is when, 
after having given Kent a pretty clear idea of the move- 
ment, Elaine begins to try the step with him, that my 
first doubt assails me. What a strange combination of 
motions it is! Kent is awkward with it, at first, grasping his 
partner for dear life as he struggles with the new step and 
its accompanying contortions. [| can use no other word of 
my son’s efforts for a time, though I assure myself hope- 
fully that when he has grasped the mechanics of it, so to 
speak, the result will be different—and better. 


‘’ IJ- REE is not time for more, before the approaching groups 
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HEN nowadays I hear the glad bells “ring in’’ the 

Holy Eve in my big city, bidding its children gather 

around the ‘‘tree of light’’ in Madison Square, and 
I know that their voices are echoed in towns and hamlets 
all over the land, a rush of thanksgiving comes over me at 
thought of the change from the first Christmas I spent in this 
country. It was in a little village in Western New York 
where | had tied up for the winter. There were woods 
hedging it in on every side, full of spruce saplings, but not a 
Christmas tree was lighted in the village—not one. There 
were well-stocked barns and granaries, but not a sheaf raised 
on its pole to cheer the wild birds on the night when the Lord 
was cradled in a manger with the dumb cattle. They had 
parties in Christmas week and games that were saved from 
utter stupidity only by the fact that we were young and 
careless of the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

We had need. Work was slack and it was poor pay. | 
trapped muskrats and sold their skins for a living most of 
that winter. And now Christmas: there were no carols, no 
cakes, no glad cries of ‘‘ Merry Yuletide !”’ from door to door; 
no legends clustering about the sacred midnight hour; no 
cattle rising in their stalls and bowing to greet it; no 
expectant hush, as the twelve strokes rang out, to catch 
the chorus of the angels’ song; no Nisse up in the garret 
that shared the cat’s supper of rice and milk—nothing at 
all but the moon riding high in a wintry sky and mocking 
the most homesick lad that ever was. Never had I thought 
that Christmas could be so barren, so poor. 

There followed others that were but little better, and 
then slowly a change began to come. We fed our prisoners, 
our tramps; gave them mince pie and turkey on Christmas 
Day. We sent out baskets to the poor; the rich wrote their 
checks and sent them to their pet charities. That was 
good as far as it went. Whether it went very far toward 
interpreting the good will of which the angels sang might 
well be doubted while our jails stood, as some of them still 
stand, a disgrace to civilization, while the police dispensed 
“charity” to the homeless in their inhuman lodging-rooms, 
and the wicked slums in our cities went unchallenged. 

We trod with unwonted, unwary feet in the new path. 
Presently we took it with arush. Gift-giving became the 
fashion, a cult, a barbaric cult. Christmas grew to be a 
nightmare to the shopper and the clerks in the big stores 
alike. Its gentle touch was lost in a wild scramble not to 
get left. Some one organized a Christmas tree for the poor 
inthe greatest hall of the metropolis. Where the circus 
pitched its three rings in spring the poor were to gather 
about the tree and receive the left-over toys of the opulent, 
who looked down upon them from seats in the galleries. It 
was well meant, but happily the thing died in the birth. 


DAY of better understanding was dawning. We knew 

it was coming, down in our Settlement, when the 
Christmas dinner which we had sent to one of our poor 
families that had leaned upon us for a dozen years came 
back with the message that at last they were on their feet, 
and would we let them give the dinner to a family that 
were poorer than they. We saw the sun rise on it last 
year when in New York wealth and fashion organized the 
“Society of the Spugs’’—the Society for the Prevention 
of Unnecessary Giving—and all the world joined it; when 
the fraternity of Good Fellows reached out from the City 
on the Lake into the remotest corners of the land to do 
deeds of kindness, unheralded, in the language of the heart; 
when fifty thousand children and grown-ups played about 
the great Christmas tree in Madison Square, and then 
went away with tears in their eyes and songs in their hearts. 
At last the city of New York had had a real Christmas. 

And why should not every city in America have its public 
outdoor Christmas, its municipal Christmas, if you please ? 
Is it merely because New York is so big that its tree must be 
on so stupendous a scale that we have grown to wait for my 
city to set the fashion? Asa matter of fact it has not done 
so. All through the country the Holy Eve has been kept in 
little towns and in big, in this blessed and beautiful fashion. 
The midnight skies have given back within our hearing the 
old refrain, “‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men!” and we have listened with unheeding 
ears, as the world did through the centuries, rejecting mes- 
sage and Master alike. We have heard the song; it is the 
lighted tree that has suddenly come to open our ears with our 
eyes. Men must ever see or they will not believe. Had it 
not been for the glory of the Lord that shone round about 
them, and made them afraid, the very shepherds might have 
been incredulous; and no sooner were the angels gone than 
they said: ‘‘Let us go now and see this thing which is come 
to pass!’’ So perhaps we are not so much to blame. 

KNOW how the custom of caroling on Christ mas Eve grew 

up in my own town out on Long Island—in pure neigh- 
borly friendliness and the desire that the sick and the shut-in 
might share in the Yuletide cheer; and that is the very best 
soil for it to sprout and grow in. We just went out and sang 
under their windows, and if they slammed them shut, thinking 
we were midnight marauders, as they did once, we laughed 
and went on. They did not make that mistake the next 
Christmas. 

As the years passed our little band swelled into a great 
chorus, as all the neighbors who could sing came along. We 
wrapped ourselves in crimson robes with caps, and carried 
medieval lanterns on long staves, and some members of the 
Ben Greet Company, including Mr. Ben Greet himself, who 
looked stunning in turkey red, joined in, and in more and 
more houses along the way candles were lighted until the 
roadway was bright as day. I know more than one house 
along that route where they reckon time from Yule to Yule 
since, and it is the right and only way to count it, as the 
almanac-makers will find out in the good time when we all 
gather around the Christmas tree of the ages together. 

For all we began it ourselves, we were riding far in the wake 
of Christmas carolers of other days. And I am not thinking 
of ‘Merrie old England,” where the waits have sung since 
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the earliest times, but of our own country. Over in Jersey 
there is a little old town where the humanities began far 
back. Mr. Carnegie has nothing on Burlington, New Jersey. 
Its “Library Company ’”’ was chartered by George I] in 1758, 
and it is on record that its young men formed the first band 
of Christ mas waits in 1877, Things that happenin Burlington 
happen for good andall, and there has been no break in their 
singing since, though the men that were young then are 
grizzled and gray now. When the clock strikes midnight on 
the Holy Eve the sweet chimes of Saint Mary’s ring out their 
summons to mankind, ‘‘Oh, come all ye faithful!” Before 
the last note of its triumphant strains has been borne away 
on the breeze to listening cars far and near, the carolers, 
assembled in the church, intone the Gloria in Excelsis, and 
the doors of the church are thrown wide. Singing ‘‘ While 
shepherds watched their flocks by night” they go forth on 
their way, stopping under the windows of their friends and 
giving each their favorite of the old songs that never grow 
stale, but dearer as the years pass. 

I suppose it was thecontagion of it— which means just this, 
that we would all of us be good rather than bad if we could 
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only make up our minds to it—that caught Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey, and set the masters in the big school serenading 
one another and their neighbors, the boys being away on 
vacation. The leaven of it has been working in other places. 
In Newark, New Jersey, the Woman's Club is bestirring 
itself to have a public Christmas tree this year. The pretty 
little square in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, will likely shine 
with Christmas cheer. They know how there, for the 
Christmas waits have been caroling in their streets for years, 


VER in staid old Boston they have their abode on Beacon 
Hill, in the shade of the State House itself. Who brought 
them in nobody knows. They have been there so long that 
they have come to “belong,” like the frog pond and the 
Common itself, Oneafteranother of the oldest residents will 
buttonhole you and tell you that they did it,and they very 
likely did, just as the carols burst forth last Christmas in a 
score of different places without premeditation that any one 
could recall. It wasin the air, The Hill sends forth at least 
four bands of waits, one of which has for years been led by 
Dr. Richard Cabot, one of the famoussurgeonsof thecountry. 
They are not “organized,” just neighborly, like Christmas 
itself. Last year a pretty card with a three-armed candle- 
stick heading ‘The Cherry Tree Carol’’ made its appearance 
in every home in the Back Bay in Christmas week: 


Then be ye glad, good people, 
Chis night of all the vear, 

And light ye up your candles, 
For His star it shineth clear. 


The householders knew their cue. As the gentle melody of 
Phillips Brooks’s hymn, “Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem,”’ 
made itself heard in the hush of early evening, lights flashed 
out in every window. The streets filled with festive throngs. 
From the Church of the Advent the choir came to join in the 
singing, the service over. Across in the Common twinkled 
the lights on Boston’s first municipal Christmas tree, and 
Doctor Cabot led his band over to sing under its branches. 
When the bells of Saint Paul's Cathedral boomed out mid- 
night triumphant trumpet blasts announced that the hour of 
the Savior’s birth was at hand, and heads that rarely did 
such homage were reverently bowed. Creed and confession 
were forgotten, and only the universal human need of the 
soul’s Friend remained. 

In Washington the choir boys of Saint Paul’s Roman 
Catholic Church sang under the White House windows and 
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woke the President up. The St. Albans, Vermont, waits 
carried their message to the sick in the hospitals and the 
prisoners in the jails. 

In a hundred other places the message of the holiday 
brought “tidings of comfort and joy’ to young and old. San 
Francisco discovered the municipal Christmas tree, and, 
finding it good, with characteristic impulsiveness set up not 
one but seven in the Golden Gate Park, inviting the children 
to mect Santa Claus there. They cameand sat onthe grassy 
slope under a cloudless sky such as only California can 
afford for Christmas, and heard the bands play, American 
bands and Chinese bands, and the Columbia Park Boys’ 
Band, and saw the Mayor and the City Government parade 
while Japanese daylight fireworks were set off. Then they 
sang “‘ America,”’ and went home laden down withcandy and 
toys beyond their wildest dreams. The women did it, of 
course; the men helped, but the women bring the inspiration 
to the task. The vision is theirs. 

The St. Louis women made it serve a very practical pur- 
pose. They have there a Children’s Aid Society with one 
of them at the head of it, the soul and managing spirit of 

it all. The society has done a great work, but a larger 
needs to be done, and funds are wanted. By coGperation 
with the churches a dozen bands of carolers were organ- 
ized and sent out, some tothe hotels, some into the home 
streets, all according to a prearranged plan, They did 
not ask for money, but wherever a light burned in a 
window they stopped and sang, and gifts were showered 
upon them. When they met at the end of the evening 
they had gathered nearly five hundred dollars for their 
needy brothers and sisters. It was agood beginning. The 
churches that lent a hand felt the glow of it; the whole big 
city did and was made happy. 


HIS is the story of last Christmas Eve. Of what hap- 

pened in my own city some one with a better right will 
tell. In the wake of it came the singing of the old year 
“out” and the new year “in’’ that drew eighty thousand 
men, women and children to Madison Square on New 
Year’s Eve and began something good that will take the 
place in Coming yearsof an intolerableaffront toall decency 
in the metropolis and our other great cities. We are 
proverbially a long-suffering people, but our New Year's 
Eve revelry we have suffered long enough. It was the 
Christmas waits Who opened our eyes. 

Once more, why should we not have waits and carols 
and Christmas trees every year and everywhere? And 
why should not the city itself set the fashion, as it did in 

Joston and San Francisco? Then we shall not need trees 
to be brought from the mountains; we shall have them 
growing in our parks and squares, ready for the trimmaet 
and the electric-light man when Jack Frost pulls down the 
visor of his cap. 

This for the big cities with their many forgotten poor 
and lonesome rich. The Christmas tree will help them get 
together, which is what they really need. 

For the smaller towns, with a more ready neighborly 
touch, the wandering bands of carolers. If you have never 
felt the thrill, the inspiration of hearing ‘“‘ It came upon 
the midnight clear,” or “Holy night, peaceful night,’’ or 
“The first Noél the angel did say,” sung by glad young 
voices in the wintry night, you do not know what real 
joy is. 

Shall we not try all together this Christmas? All it 
costs is an effort to be neighborly once in the year, ani 
from one end of it to the other there is nothing that returns 

such an interest on the investment. Which reminds me ol 
Hartford. Let me tell of the experience of the capital city 
of Connecticut. It was a woman, of course, who started it. 
Over their breakfast, with Christmas not a week off, she and 
her daughter discussed the great tree that was on its was 
from the Adirondacks to stand in the square in New York, 
and simultaneously they cried out, ‘Why not we?” That 
day a passing hill farmer took an order back home for a 
veteran of the forest, thirty feet tall, which he knew ol. 
Tuesday it stood planted in front of the Capitolin Bushnell 
Park. The electric-light people trimmed it, and on Christ m: 

eve, when four hundred lights flashed forth in its branchx 

the Foot Guards’ Band struck up ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers!’ and presently half the town sang the well-known 
hymn, There ensued a week of the friendliest, most neigh- 
borly getting together underthe tree. Aged menand women 
with tottering steps, happy children, tired clerks and weary 
working girls lingered inthe parkand sang the half-forgotten 
songs, and Hartford was a better city for it. And thecost in 
cash of that home-week was $260 all told! Was it worthwhile? 


ET me close by telling you of a wonderful Christ mas out- 
door celebration that is to take place this year in that 
grand old sacred spot, Independence Square, in Philadelphia. 
With the marvelous background that this hallowed plece ol 
ground and the beautiful old State House with its Liberty 
Sell affords, a giant Christmas tree, seventy-five feet high, 
with over three thousand colored lightsin its branches, anda 
golden star six feetin diameter at the top, will be raised. Fron 
the famous old tower, near the belfry, ten trombonists wil 
send their clarion notes into the air at six o'clock on the ev 
ning of December twenty-fourth, the Mayor of Philadelphia 
will touch a button andas the wonderful star at the top of th 
tree bursts out into light a chorus of a thousand voices and 
a band of forty-five musicians will break out into one of th 
old-fashioned carols. And every evening commencing at six 
o'clock the tree will be lighted, and the finest band in 
Philadelphia will give nightly concerts, and on New Year's 
Eve another celebration will take place with a chorus of a 
thousand singing, the band playing and the trombonist 
sounding their notes from the belfry, and as the year goes 
out On the stroke of twelve the giant tree will dim its light 
and pass into history as one of the many wonderful things 
that have happened in that wonderful Square. 
Here again is the thought and the work of one person. 
And how that person will enjoy it! 
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Anybodys Husband 

Dhe Story of a 
dan Whho Proved Fickle to Seven Million Bfomen 
By Earl Derr Piggers - 


Author of “Seven Keys to Baldpate” Ghe Judges Garden’ ete. 


Part Two 

S PETER PADDOCK, still ina daze after signing the 

contract with “ Carstairs’ Weekly,” groped along the 

corridor to the elevator his last sight of the face of 

the brisk, capable blonde in the outer office recalled the 

sudden, sick thought which had overwhelmed him when he 

first saw her—that she might break open the sealed envelope 

holding the solution of ‘‘The Romance Tree’”’—and he made 

amental note that when he sent in the final installment he 
must request that it be kept alwaysin the editorial safe, 

He had rung the elevator bell, and was meekly waiting, 
when Mr. Trevorcame runningdownupon him. The editor’s 
face was red; he was puffing. 

“I meant to tell you,” he whispered, ‘‘that aside from 
your cousin's brilliant scheme for publicity, I consider ‘The 
Romance Tree’ a remarkable bit of writing. It has literary 
skill, charm, personality. We shall be proud to run it.”’ 

To the dazed Peter this seemed the last straw. He reached 
out a profaning hand and gave the editorial stomach an 
undignified push. ‘‘Go away,” he said simply; and, the ele- 
vator door opening suddenly beside him at that moment, he 
disappeared like a white-faced clown in a pantomime. 

Vhen he came to himself Peter was walking slowly up 
Fifth Avenue ina parade of the most beautiful girls in the 
world, So they seemed to him. Never had their garments 
been more chic, their stride more stirring, their faces more 
alluring. He gazed at them—sadly, ‘‘ Twelve weeks!’’ his 
sick heart cried. The great adventure was not to be for him; 
the great adventure — greater far than this wild plan of 
Bob’s—of finding among all these maidens the one his heart 
desired, of adoring her, of telling her, of winning her perhaps. 
No, not for him, ‘‘ Carstairs’ Weekly’? would pick the one 
girl for him; he must smile and take her by the hand. 

It came to him that the emptiness insid@ of him was not 
altogether due tohorror at the thing he haddone. He turned 
towarda restaurant, remembered the untold wealth that was 
his, and sought instead an expensive hotel. He would forget. 
He would have twelve weeks of glorious freedom—twelve 
weeks of gay abandon where money was a thing to toss away. 


y HEN he had finished luncheon he decided he would 
goto amatinée, He sent the waiter for a newspaper 
and opened it, seeking the theatrical advertisements. He 
found instead — page three, 
GIRLS! GERLS! GIRLS! GIRLS! 
screamed page three. It further remarked: 


DO YOU WANT A HUSBAND ? 


One who is clever, handsome, distingué? Mr. Basil Denbeigh —the 
nom de plumeof a famous novelist—has agreed to marry the girl who 
furnishes the solution to the mystery in his latest story, ‘The 
Romance Tree,” to begin in an early issue of ‘Carstairs’ Weekly.’’ 


Is tHe DAY oF ADVENTURE DEAD? 
SOLVE THE PUzzLE 
FULL DETAILS IN THE NEXT I 


We Tuink Nor 
WIN a HusspANpD 
SUE OF “CARSTAIRS’ WEEKLY”? 


Tlustrations by F G.Yohn 


In the center of the page was a large picture of Mr. Basil 
Denbeigh. Peter recognized it as a portrait of himself, 
taken in his college days. The tortoise-shell spectacles 
were missing, A skillful artist’s brush had strengthened the 
chin, altered the nose, made of the gentleman a handsome, 
gallant figure. The picture bore little resemblance to 
Mr. Peter Paddock. 

Paying his bill Peter hurried from the dining-room. In the 
hotel lobby he caught a glimpse of the telephone girls crcwd- 
ing about a newspaper, their switchboards forgot. In the 
street he saw here and there a woman poised before a shop 
window—with an open paper. 

“But,” cried Peter’s soul to theskyscrapers, ‘‘I don’t want 
to be married! I don’t want to be married!” And the sky- 
scrapers gazed down at him, winking their thousandsof eyes, 
smiling. ‘* Twelve weeks !’’ roared the traffic in the streets. 


N DESPERATION he sought a musical comedy. He 

might have found forgetfulness there, but unfortunatcly 
from the seat he had he could see the chorus girls poring over 
a newspaper in the wings. 

After the show he rode down Fifth Avenue perched ona 
bus. A woman seated in front of him was reading a news- 
paper page that wondered as to her desire fora husband. 
Peter felt suddenly afraid that she would turn around, seize 
his collar, and scream: ‘ You're mine, mine, mine !’’ 

The shops off lower Fifth Avenue were disgorging thou- 
sands of girls, velvet-shoed, small, determined. Here and 
there they gathered in groups—about an open newspaper. 
Peter stopped at his favorite stand for his evening papers. 
The aged newswoman was studying that fateful page. Her 
old eyes glowed. 

Madly he fled across the square. His own house, gaunt, 
musty, gloom-haunted, rose before him. Here at least he 
would be safe. As though the female population of New 
York were pursuing he leaped up the steps. 

In the hallway stood a girl, her trim back toward him. 
Beside her, at her feet, rested a suitcase. She held an open 
newspaper in her gloved hands. Over her shoulder Peter 
caught a glance from Basil Denbeigh’s accusing eyes. 

He tried torush past her, but she turned. He saw that her 
eyes were big and brown, and as timid as his own blue ones. 

“Tam looking for Mrs. Brennan,” she said gently. ‘IT wish 
to rent aroom, Can you tell me where to find her, please 2?” 

“TH get herfor you,” said Peter. He paused. The brown 
eyes held him, ‘* Just —just a minute.” And he tore himseli 
away from theeyesand dashed down into the dark basement 
where Mrs. Brennan lurked. 

He waited in the background until the two women had 
ascended, then climbed to hisroom. Wearily he threw upon 
his table the terrible evening papers. 

They were wonderful eyes, surcly. The sort of eyes he had 
tried to put into cold books. 

“Twelve weeks!" ticked the clock on his mantel. 





“**Please Don’t Go to 
the Office Today’”’ 


What right had he to consider other eyes? He was 
betrothed to the pair that “Carstairs’ Weekly” and fate 
should give him. 

“Twelve weeks!” persisted the clock. 

Oh, unalterably betrothed! For he had signed on the 
dotted line—or near it. 


a a people—Bob Paddock, for example— 
estimated that five million women read the first 
installment of “The Romance Tree.’’ Not all were eligible 
to compete for Peter, of course, but that did not affect the 
avidity with which they read and discussed. ‘Carstairs’ 
Weekly’ engaged additional printing facilities in a near-by 
printing house, and six million women were able to secure 
the second installment. The publishers perfected a new dis- 
tribution service, and the third installment ran up to where 
no expert could compute it. Basil Denbeigh was the greatest 
sensation American Jiterature had ever known. 

‘To Peter Paddock, sitting ina fever in the torture chamber 
that had in other days been his peaceful workroom, Bob 
Paddock brought gay and eloquent reports of what he 
called success. “I tell you,’ he cried one night when the 
fourth installment was consuming at a gulp the midnight-oil 
output of America, “this thing has gone beyond my expecta- 
tions—’way beyond! I promised you you’d be the most 
talked-of man in America. I promised you you’d be alone in 
the thoughts of millions of women.” 

“Was it a promise?’’ asked Peter. ‘I thought it was 
a threat.”’ 

“Don’t be peevish, old man. As I say, I expected big 
things; but the result has staggered even me. This is my 

masterpiece. No history of publicity work in 
America can ever be written after this with- 





“Women —Everywhere —With “The Romance Tree” in Their Hands, All Kinds of Women. Short, Tall, Lean, Fat. Dreadful Women’ 
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out naming me. Say, do you realize that up 
todate you've been mentioned over a thousand 
times in the leading newspapers?” 
“Thave?” asked Peter, witha start. 
“Well, Basil Denbeigh has.” Bob took a 
fat envelope from his pocket. “I subscribed 
toa clipping agency for you,” he added, 
“You needn't have troubled,” sighed Peter. 
“No trouble at all. These will be nice to 
have in future years.” 
Peter stared at his cousin dumbly. There 
were, then, to be future years? Future years 
with her! His spine was icy. 


] OB took out a clipping. ‘‘A newspaper in 

New York,” he said, “makes a standing 
offer of a thousand dollars for an interview 
with the real Basil Denbeigh.” 

“A thousand dollars,” repeated 
weakly, 

“Five hundred,”’ announced Bob, “is 
that paper's highest price for a talk with 
Rockefeller.” He picked up another clipping. 
‘A ministerin Columbus, Ohio, ”’ he said, “has 
denounced you.” 

“T deserve it,” replied Peter glumly. 

“A newspaper in San Francisco,’’ Bob con- 
tinued, “offers a black-walnut dining-room 
set as a wedding present to any California 
girl who wins you.” 

“Tf it wasa California girl,’’ reflected Peter 
hopefully, “there might be a railroad wreck 
or something.” 

“One hundred girls in Fort Worth, Texas, 
have formed the ‘Catch Him for Fort Worth’ 
Club.” 

“(Jo00d Heavens!”’ 

‘A newspaper woman in Chicago, named 
IE:velyn Montgomery, claims to have inter- 
viewed you at your country home. She says 
you are good-looking, a witty conversational- 
ist, and well worth any woman’s efforts.”’ 

“She lies!” 

‘““A woman’s club in Seattle 
you two thousand dollars for a 
‘Tendencies of American Literature.’ 

Peter gritted his teeth. 

“The Birmingham, Alabama, Chamber of 
(Commerce wants you to visit there on your 
honey moon,” 

“T must ask you,” said Peter firmly, ‘not 
to read any more.” 

“Allright.” Bob laid the fat envelope on 
Peter’s desk. ‘‘l’ve read seven. There are 
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_ By Charles Dickens 











“Scrooge. Wept to See His Poor 
Forgotten Self as He Used to Be” 








“TRelease You. “Wtth a Fill Heart, 
Sor the Jove of Him: “You Once‘Were” 
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XI 
VENtoJudith’s par- 
tial and_ horrified 
eyes Henry Brig- 

ham, 2d, appeared con- 
fused and embarrassed by 
the sudden revelation of 
his presence at the door of 
the Henderson laboratory. 
His face had turned from 
red towhite,and he looked 
first at her in a strange, 
questioning fashion that 
she did not understand 
before he turned to her 
father and drew himself 
up proudly. 

“Well, sir?” Judith 
had never heard her father 
speak quite like that, and 


An & 
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the hard, icy tone made her shiver. ‘‘What do you want 
here in my laboratory at this hour?” 

Henry hesitated, a fact which they all noticed and which 


each read in a different fashion. He threw back his head 
and looked frankly at the angry Mr. Henderson. ‘I can’t 
tell you that, Mr. Henderson.” His voice sounded honest, 
if it was troubled. ‘I admit that it looks queer to find me 
here outside of your laboratory at this time of night; but | 
assure you that it is all right. I wasn’t trying to rob you or 
learn any of your secrets,” and he looked at Judith again. 


ARVIN sneered, and Judith drew a quick, sobbing breath 

and turned away so that she need not look at the culprit. 

“Then what were you after?’’? Henderson demanded 
sharply. 

“T can’t tell you that, Mr. Henderson,” Henry said again 
in a very decided manner which told them that he would 
suffer anything rather than betray the reason which had 
brought him to Horatio Henderson’s door. 

Henderson sniffed. “Can’t tell me!” he said scathingly. 
“You mean you won't tell me. And you expect me to believe 
that it is all right? It looks to me as if you were a liar as 
wellasaspy, Mr. Brigham. I never thought that even Henry 
Brigham’s son would be such a contemptible whelp that he 
would act the spy. We've been in business in Waloo for 
fifteen years, and this is the first time that I ever found a 

srigham man in my factory. You must have had some pur- 
pose in coming here. What was it? If you don’t tell me I 
can only think the worst and turn you over to the police.” 

It was not casy for Henry to stand still and hear any one, 
even the father of the girl he loved, call him names in the 
presence of the girl herself. He winced when Henderson 
mentioned the police, but he said nothing. There really was 
not much that he could say. 

“Uncle Horatio!’’ cautioned Marvin in a low voice. 

Henderson turned to him fiercely. “Shut up!”’ he shouted. 
“The man is nothing but a common thief, if he is Henry 
Brigham’s son, and the place for thieves is in jail. I feel 
sorry for your father, young man, in spite of the despicable 
way he has treated me. He’s a proud man, and he won't 
relish the thought that his son is in jail for trying to break 
into my laboratory.” 

And still Henry said nothing. He only stood there like 
a proud, young figure of injured innocence, and after that 
first glance at Judith he did not look at her again as she 
shrank back in the shadow and tore her handkerchief to 
shreds with her nervous fingers. 

“First you try to annoy my daughter and then you try to 
steal my formulas,” stormed Henderson, working himself 
into a pretty passion. “IT won’t stand for it. 1 told your 
father to keep you at home, and if he won’t do it you must 
abide by the consequences. You shall go to jail. ll teach 
you Brighams that the Hendersons have some rights. 
Marvin, call up the police station,” and he motioned toward 
the telephone. 


“TSATHER!” Judith came forward to put a trembling and 
appealing hand upon her father’s arm. ‘ You can’t send 
Mr. Brigham to jail.”’ 

“T can’t, eh?’’ He pushed her away. ‘I'd like to know 
why I can’t. I find him breaking into my laboratory, catch 
him in the very act. I’d like to know why I can’t send him 
to jail.” 

“You can’t!” she insisted. ‘Oh, Marvin! why did you 
bring us here tonight?’’ She almost sobbed the words. — 

Henderson looked at her in speechless wrath. ‘I’m glad 
he did. You talk as though Marvin had arranged the whole 
thing,” he sneered at last. “Il suppose you would like me 
to hand this young man my formulas and wish him a pleasant 
walk home? Bah! Perhaps now you will believe that I was 
right to forbid you to have anything to do with this man. | 
told you I knew the Brighams—snakes, vipers, both of them! 
Father and son! A spy, sneaking around to steal what he 
hasn’t brains to get for himself in an honest way! Bah!” 

Henry clenched his hands and tried to remember but one 
thing—that the man who was vilifying him and his father 
was Judith’s father. That relationship protected Henderson, 
no matter what he said. But nothing would protect Marvin 
Cullen if he didn’t take that sneer from his face. Henry 
tried not to hear what Henderson was saying nor see how 
Marvin was looking, for a quarrel was to be avoided if pos- 
sible. If Henderson called the police there would be an 
unpleasant scandal in which Judith would be involved. 
Well, if Henderson did not have sense enough to protect 
his daughter, he would take care of the girl he loved. He 
managed to control his voice so that it did not express more 
than a third of the anger that was consuming him. 

“You are all wrong, Mr. Henderson. I admit that appear- 
ances are against me, but I never thought of your jams and 
your formulas when I[ came here.””, Henderson snorted con- 
temptuously. “I can’t tell you what did bring me, but 
you have got to take my word for it that it wasn’t jam. 
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Brighams do not need to spy. Our fall jam is already 
arranged for. I can show you the contracts for the fruit. 
I didn’t come here for any ideas for our business, and you 
have got to believe me when I say it. Of course you can 
send for the police, but I shouldn’t think you would care 
to involve your daughter in a scandal.” 

‘I can take care of my daughter myself,” snapped 
Henderson. 

“You can’t if you drag her into the police court,’ Henry 
told him flatly. ‘And that is what you will do if you send 
for a policeman now. She will be called as a witness.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t bear that.” Judith shuddered and clung 
to her father. ‘Let him go, Daddy !”’ she begged. 

“You can arrest me tomorrow as well as tonight,’? Henry 
went on, his head in the air. ‘‘T won’t run away. You will 
find me in the office of the Brigham Jam and Conserve 
Factory.” Every word of the name was uttered as if its 
office was a very enviable place to be. 

It was like a slap in the face to Henderson. He hated 
to admit that a Brigham could be right, but, now that 
Henry had dared to remind him, he had to see that he 
could not expose Judith to a courtroom cross-examination, 
Still he did not care to have it appear that he yielded to 
Henry’s commonsense, so he looked at Marvin. ‘‘What 
do you say, Marvin?” 

Marvin stood leaning against the table, hiding the row of 
blue pots from Henry, if the latter had had eyes for them. 
He had watched the two men with the satisfaction that a 
stage manager must fecl at a well-managed scene. He came 
forward now and spoke with a chill contempt that made 
Henry tingle. “Let him go. Hedidn’t get what he came for, 
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“A Loose Leaf Dropped at the Feet of the Man at the Neighboring Table ” 


whatever that was, and I guess he won't be back in a hurry. 
Perhaps he is telling the truth about the Brigham fall jam.” 
Marvin laughed lightly to show that in his opinion Henry 
was a poor liar. “It’s a bit raw, the whole story, but let 
him go. As you say, Judith mustn’t be mixed up ina scandal. 
If he won’t annoy us again why I'd let him go.” 

Altogether it was the most humiliating moment in young 
Henry Brigham’s life. To be sure, it was Judith’s presence 
that tied his tongue, but it was also Judith’s presence that 
made the humiliation so keen. He was quite beyond speech 
as he turned to the door. 

Henderson called after him: ‘‘See that you don’t annoy 
us again. If you do I shall send for the police.” 

When the door closed behind. him Marvin turned to his 
cousin. “There!” he said. ‘“ You wouldn’t believe me when 
I said that Henry Brigham was a sneak and a liar. I thirk 
he has proved that I didn’t exaggerate.” 

(Page 20) 
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Judith had clung to her father’s arm, frightened and 
bewildered by what had happened, and as Marvin spoke she 
hid her face on Henderson's shoulder. ‘‘Oh,’’ she sobbed, 
‘“‘T wish I had never come here! Daddy, take me home.” 


XIII 


HE finals in the tennis tournament were played without 

either Miss Henderson or young Mr. Brigham. Miss 
Henderson telephoned to Cyrus Wilkins, who had charge of 
the arrangements for the tournament, that she was most 
awfully sorry, but she must have twisted her ankle, for it 
was impossible for her to play tennis. Scarcely had Mr. 
Wilkins hung up the receiver when he had to take it down 
again and learn that Henry Brigham, 2d, had strained 
his wrist. 

“Strained fiddlesticks!” Mr. Wilkins thought unsym- 
pathetically. “But I'm not surprised. When Judith and 
Henry were paired [ felt sure they wouldn’t play through to 
the finish.” 

It was not any twisted ankle, however, that kept Miss 
Henderson housed the next few days, but something far 
more painful. A dozen times an hour she found herself vow- 
ing that never, no, never, would she speak to young Henry 
srigham again. Her father and Marvin had been right. 
She had been deceived in him and she was as miserable as a 
girl could be. Never could she have confidence in a human 
being again, Oh, it was all so sordid and unpleasant that 
she wanted to die, to run away, at least, to some place where 
she would never see Henry Brigham, 2d. Never willingly 
would she look upon his face. And it was such an attractive 
face. His nose! A man never had a better nose. And his 
eyes! They had seemed to her 
sofrankandtrue. It was hard 
to think that she would never 
look upon so pleasant a face 
again, and the tears came to 
her cycs. 

It was a relief when Mrs. 
Hardwicke phoned and asked 
her out to the Hardwicke 
country place for the weck- 
end. Judith did not ask who 
were to be in the party; she 
did not care. She was so un- 
happy that she even Iet her 
maid pack her trunk without 
reminding her that a new blue 
voile was to come home that 
very afternoon. 

She was late in reaching 
“Woodcrest;” and had time 
for only a hurried greeting to 
her hostess before she went 
to her room. 


INNERwastobeat eight. 

No, there was nota large 
party—just a few congenial 
people. ‘I don’t want to 
hurry you, my dear, but 
George would rather have you 
commit murder than be late 
for dinner. He is so cross 
when he has to wait.” 

Miss Henderson had no de- 
sire to Make George cross, sO 
she hurried to her room, let 
her maid array her as she 
pleased and ran down to the 
drawing-room, to arrive, with 
very pink cheeks, just as 
dinner was announced. 

George caught her by the 
arm and drew her to the tail 
of the small procession that 
moved toward the dining- 
room. It was something of a 
shock when she io9o0k her place 
to find that young Henry 

srigham was on her right. 

Henry’s face brightened 
when he saw that luck had 
given one turn of the wheel in 
his favor; but it darkened al- 
most immediately, for Judith 
gave him the curtest of greet- 
ings and turned back to her 
host with a smile that was all 
sunshine and blue sky and 
green grass and gay flowers 
in Comparison with what had 
been vouchsafed to him. 

- His efforts to break into the 
conversation between her and 
her host met with little better 

success, and presently their conversation took such a personal 
turn that Henry had to give his attention to the girl at his 
right, who was kind enough to overlook his neglect and talk 
to him of the native wild flowers. He did not care a hang 
about the native wild flowers, so the dinner was interminable 
to him, and as soon as it was over he hunted up Judith. 

‘Come out on the terrace with me,” he said. 

The masterful note in his voice made her quiver, but she 
answered in the same hard, cold voice that she had used to 
him all the evening, “I am not going out. Mrs. Hardwicke 
has asked me to play.” 

“You are going out on the terrace with me,” doggedly. 
“Do you want me tocarry you?” He felt savage enough to 
do it, and she recognized the mood of the cave man and 
shrugged her shoulders and went out on the terrace with 
him. It was very pleasant there with nothing but velvety 
lawn, sleepy flowers and moonlight. 
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Henry faced her, and she shrank away from the look in his 
eyes and told herself quickly that he was nothing but a spy, 
a hateful spy; but the breathless repetition of the words did 
not give her confidence to look into his face again. 

“T had to speak to you alone,” he began; ‘‘to talk about 
that abominable scene in your laboratory the other night.” 

“IT don’t think there is anything to say about that,’’ she 
cried, wondering how he had the effrontery to mention it at all. 

“T think there is,” hotly. ‘‘WhenI received your note “i 

“My note!’”’ She stared at him in amazement. 

“Your note,” he repeated, disgusted, to tell the truth, at 
what seemed to him her assumed surprise. “I didn’t want to 
go to the Henderson laboratory. It seemed, if you'll pardon 
me, like a fool place for you to ask me to meet you. And if 
I could have reached you I would have explained that I 
couldn’t go there. I don’t see yet why you wanted me to. 

3ut as you asked it and I couldn’t get you on the phone, 
there wasn’t anything for me to do but follow your directions. 
I suppose your father and Marvin tagged you, and, of 
course, I understood that you didn’t want to tell your father 
that you had asked me to meet you there. But at the same 
time it wasn’t quite fair to let him think I was after his old 
jam recipes. You knew that J wasn’t, that I had gone there 
at your request = 

“My request !’’ She had been too stunned and _ horrified 
to interrupt him before. ‘‘ I never heard such an outrageous 
thing in my life! How dare you say that I asked you to meet 
me in my father’s laboratory? Why—why ——.” her voice 
failed her,and she could only stare at himin speechless wrath. 

“T dare say it because it is true.” Henry was undaunted. 
““T have your note”—he put his hand in his pocket—‘ no, 
it’s in my other coat—asking 
me to meet youat nine o’clock 
at the Henderson laboratory. li Fir 
As I say, I thought it was , 
queer, but you had asked it, 
and—oh, Judith! I’d go 
farther than that to see you, 
if you asked me to, for | love 
you! [’veloved youeversince 
I'saw you in that night express 
for Paris, and if you care for 
meatenth part as muchas I 
care for you, why—why, our 
fathers won’t amount to a 
quart of gooseberries! They 
haven’t any right to let their 
quarrel spoil our happiness. 
They sha’n’t let it come be- 
tween us if you love me, 
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Judith! Darling! 








E TRIED to take her 

hands, but she thrust 
them behind her. She 
scarcely knew what to think; 
her mind was ina whirl. 
What could he mean by a 
note from her, asking him to 
meet her in her father’s labo- 
ratory, when she had never 
written such a note in her life 2 
How dared he put the blame 
of that horrid scene upon her ? 
She didn’t care if he did love 
her, she would not love him. 
That was all there was to it. 
She was most unreasonable. 
She would not believehim,and 
yet there was a sincerity in 
his manner and voice that 
would not let her disbelieve 
him. The temptation to 
throw herself into his arms 
and sob out her troubles on 
his shoulder made her harder 
and more unkind, for she 
would not yield to it, muchas 
she wanted to. 

Poor Henry was first bewil- 
dered and then angry. He 
had been positive that she 
cared for him; but even if she 
did not she need not act as if 
he were insulting her when he 
asked her to marry him. 

He could not know that in- 
wardly she was all a-quiver 
with the desire tolet him know 
that she had not forgotten 
Pontarlier, and that she loved 
him. utshe would not yield 
to this desire, hard as it was to 





So when Judith came down in the morning, fearing and 
yet hoping in the strange way girls do that she would see 
Henry, he was not there. She would have died before she 
would have asked for him, and, therefore, it was not until 
luncheon was over, and after a very nervous morning, during 
which she had expected to see him at any moment, that 
Mrs. Hardwicke casually told her that business had obliged 
young Henry Brigham to return to town. 


XIV 


HEN Henry left Woodcrest he felt that there was noth- 

ing more for him in life. He had left his youth there 
on the Hardwicke terrace, he told himself, and he actually 
believed it. It was not alone that Judith had refused to 
listen to him. What made him tingle from his head to his 
heels was the fact that Judith had allured—that was the only 
word for it—had allured him to the Henderson laboratory 
and then turned him down. Girls were often afraid of their 
fathers, and he could forgive Judith for not telling the truth 
to her father. But he found it hard to forgive her when she 
repudiated the whole thing as she had done onthe Hardwicke 
terrace. It was neither straight nor fair. It wasn’t like the 
Judith whom he loved. He wouldn’t have believed it of her 
if he had not heard her with his own ears. Well, he had 
made a mistake, that was all; and here he was at twenty-six 
doomed toa lonely bachelorhood, for he could never care for 
another girl as he cared for Judith Henderson. 

There was no doubt that he was a changed man. His 
father noticed it and it gave him a sharp twinge to see 
Henry frown instead of grin. The boy no longer whistled 
or hummed as he read his mail or tramped through the 
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refuse to meet hiseyes,to keep “*Yes, Where Did Brigham Get It?’ It Was Her Father Who Wanted to Know Now” 


her hands from his, and at last 

to walk away and leave him on the terrace. And when she 
found herself in her room without any recollection of how 
she had reached it she fell on her bed and wept as though 
her heart would break because she wanted to make herself 
believe that young Brigham had not proved worthy of the 
love she had given him. It—it wasn’t fair for such wicked 
creatures tohave such attractive faces and pleasant manners. 


ND down on the terrace young Henry looked up at the 
moon and wondered how girls could be such cold and 
deceitful creatures. Well, he wasn’t the first man who had 
learned the truth about them, and he probably wouldn't be 
the last; but whether he was the first or the last he was hurt 
and he was not going to stay at the Hardwickes’ to be hurt 
any worse by having to watch Judith laugh and talk to other 
men. He hunted up his hostess and made such excuses as 
enabled him to leave Woodcrest with his head as highas usual. 


factory. He appeared absorbed in business, and old Henry 
gave him more of it and neglected what he left for himself to 
sit and stare at his son with heavy, brooding eyes, and curse 
the fate which had made his son fall in love with Judith 
Henderson. He had heard that change of scene worked 
marvels in such cases, and he urged Henry to travel, 
and discovered conditions in the jam trade that seemed to 
require the presence of a Brigham at some faraway center 
of distribution. 

But Henry untangled every snarl without leaving Waloo, 
and only shook his head at the word travel. ‘Il can’t learn 
the business gallivanting around the country, and L’ve been 
away enough,” he said. 

Then Brigham bought his son a racing car, and, when 
Henry did not ride in it, he begged to be taken out with the 
hungry eagerness that a youngster would have shown, and 
the two went tearing over the country roads about Waloo, 

(Page 21) 





Brigham even took up 
golf and tramped thelinks 
with Henry before dinner, 
and after dinner played 
billiards with him at the 
club or at home. Henry 
felt years older than his 
father and was very con- 
siderate and tender to 
him. The two men did 
not talk much, except of 
jamsand conserves. They 
never mentioned the 
Hendersons, and they 
eo together every 
day. 





OUNG Brigham 

heard nothing of 
Judith, nor did he ask 
after her. He purposely shut himself out of her circle, and 
conscientiously tried to forget her. One evening he was din- 
ing at the club with his father and a Frenchman who was 
making a study of American industrial plants, especially 
jam factories, and had come to Waloo to look at Brighams’. 
Brigham was flattered that his plant had been chosen instead 
of Henderson’s, and was very cordialand pleasant. After an 
exhaustive study of the factory he had invited Monsieur 
Lacroix to dine with them. Lacroix was a clever, entertain- 
ing man, and he diverted Henry more than any one had been 
able to do since he had pledged his life to the making of jam. 
They had been talking of fruits, native and imported; the 
conversation had drifted naturally to customs and duties, 
and Henry had actually been able to laugh when he told 
them of an experience he had had in Pontarlier with a pack- 
age of milk chocolate. 

‘“Pontarlier? Where is that?’’ Brigham asked idly. 

Ilis voice carried to a neighboring table where a man was 
dining alone, and'he moved his chair a trifle nearer their 
table when he heard Brigham, as though their talk interested 
him. 

Henry had nodded to Lacroix to explain. He himself had 
taken out his notebook and was looking up some figures on 
duties that had been disputed. A loose leaf fluttered out 
unnoticed and dropped at the feet of the man at the neigh- 
boring table. The man saw it and stooped to pick it up. 
As he glimpsed the writing that covered the page he smoth- 
ered an exclamation on his lips, and his eyes gleamed 
unpleasantly. Instead of handing the paper to Henry he 
folded it and slipped it quickly into his pocket. Henry went 
on turning pages while Lacroix explained to Brigham about 
Pontarlier. 

Their neighbor had finished his dinner and rose now. His 
lips had parted in a smile of pleased satisfaction, as if he 
had enjoyed a very excellent meal. He had to pass the 
Brighams’ table and Henry looked up to meet Marvin 
Cullen’s eyes. He caught a glint in them, a look almost of 
triumph. 

“(jood-evening, Henry,’’ Marvin said distantly. 

“(Good-evening,” Henry answered with cold carelessness. 

But the encounter unloosed a chain of thought that 
possibly explained some of the things which had worried 
Ifenry. He had forgotten that Marvin had told him that 
Judith Henderson was to marry him. If she were engaged 
to Marvin naturally she would not listen to another fellow. 
She was not the kind who would flirt with other men if she 
were a fiancée. The reflection brought some belated con- 
solation to Henry and brightened an otherwise gloomy 
horizon. 





UDITH was quite as unhappy as young Brigham and 

even more bewildered. The interview on the Hardwicke 
terrace had proved to her that she cared far more for him 
than she had thought. She had cried herself to sleep that 
night, but tears did not change her purpose. She would not 
yield to this feeling for a man who was dishonorable enough 
to spy around the laboratory of his competitor. It mortified 
her that she had any sensation except contempt for a man 
who could do sucha thing, and in her efforts to forget Henry 
she nearly drove her father mad. He was used to doing 
as he pleased. She had been at college for four years and 
then she had gone abroad for almost another year, so that 
until now he had had no one to consider but himself. It 
Was anew experience to have a woman waiting on him and 
waiting for him. Before he couid form a wish for anything 
she had it at his elbow. She aever left him alone out of 
business hours, and people, seeing them always together, 
said: ‘‘ How devoted Judith Henderson is to her father!’’ 

This devotion was all very well now and then; but fond 
as Henderson was of her he did not want so much of her 
time and attention. He wanted to be left alone when he 
desired solitude, and he wanted her to be at hand when he 
desired petting. But Judith did not use commonsense. 
She followed him around at home; she followed him to 
the office; she motored him down and she motored him 
home; and after dinner she played to him or took another 
lesson in cribbage, so that she might qualify for a game 
that Henderson had not played since he and Brigham had 
enjoyed a nightly rubber together. 

As they motored over the country roads they sometimes 
met Henry Brigham and his father in the new racing car, 
and the chilliest of greetings passed between the old men 
while the young people paled or flushed and barely glanced 
at each other. 

Judith dropped into the office to get her father to go 
motoring earlier than usual one afternoon, and waited while 
he finished some belated dictation. It had been a warm, dis- 
agreeable day and the stenographer was almost as nervous 
as heremployer. Judith slipped away to the window. She 
was nervous also, and she felt forlorn and useless as she 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 



































he Whings Hfomen Keep Quiet About 


What Nearly All Women Know-and Pont Gell the Men 


Pecoration From an Etching by Arthur Govey 


———————_<—_ HESE little “‘confessions’’ by 
j women have been written and are 
a Rage printed here with the sole desire to 





i) be helpful to other women. Nearly all 
women have their reticences—the things 
that hurt so badly that they can’t talk 
about them. Here these things—the 
curtain of mist that so often falls between 
husband and wife, the battle that the wife 
fights in the dark, the heart-burning 
that makes her ill and sometimes an in- 
valid—are brought out into the daylight. 
In each instance printed here the attempt 

aa is made to show the way out, to show how 
the women who have gone through these experiences have found 
the path that leads to light and a better understanding. 

THE Epitrors oF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


The Young Bride’s First Birthday 


HEY were talking bride of a year and a woman of 

maturity. The young bride’s face was clouded, and it 
was evident from her nervous manner that the morning had 
not begun auspiciously. Very soon her grievance found 
expression in words. With a brave attempt to treat the 
matter lightly she said: ‘Today is my birthday—my first 
birthday since we were married, and Ned went to the city 
without having thought of it. I determined not to say any- 
thing and sce if he would remember. You know we were 
firmly resolved not to be like ordinary married people who 
settle down and take everything for granted. Long ago 
we resolved we would always celebrate every anniversary, 
and make a great event of each other’s birthday, and now 
he’s forgotte ‘nmy very first. It certainly is a joke on him, 
isn’t it?’ 

There was a telltale quiver in her voice, a suspicious misti- 
ness on her lashes, and the effort which was intended for a 
gay little laugh resulted in an unmistakable sob. 

The older woman looked so full of understanding! ‘ My 
dear,’’ said she, “you make a mistake. You should have 
reminded him. Men never remember these times. ‘They are 
home festivals and belong to the homekeeper’s sphere. Men 
deal with outside things and have to be trained to remember 
and observe the home ones. It is a mistake to let them pass 
by unnoticed. 

“Much of the joy and happiness of the house is missed if 
these days are not celebrated. 1 remember how | wept my 
heart out when our first anniversary came and went and was 
not noticed. I felt that my homemaking had been a failure, 
that there was no thankfulness nor gladness that | had been 
the wife ofea year. All my shortcomings and failures rolled 
before my eyes in a gray procession and I even wondered if 
secret regret existed where there should be gladness.” 


INCE then I have learned the futility of all this, that 

it was a part of my homemaking to anticipate and pre- 
pare for such occasions even when the birthday was my own. 
I learned to inform my family of the coming event. They 
were only too glad to enter into its observance and to antici- 
pate their own in turn, and these were some of our happiest 
days. 

“You know there is always more happiness in giving and 
doing for others than in receiving, and it is an opportunity 
which the wife and mother cannot afford to lose. She should 
make much of these little gala times. It is her chance. 

“Of course it is not the elaborateness nor the appropriate- 
ness of the gift which makes it worth while. It is the sweetness 
of remembering and being remembered by one’s own, far more 
precious than the attentions of outsiders, however dear. 
Some of my happiest memories are of birthdays which my 
family celebrated with gifts, cheap and inappropriate, bought 
with carefully hoarded pennies and spent with total lack of 
judgment and appreciation of their suitability to my use, 
but which showed me the place I held in their hearts. It was 
a bit of training in affection and unselfishness. | always had 
to remind them of the coming day until the custom was 
well established and much beloved.”’ 


A Case of Different Temperaments 


T IS the steady battle which tests the strength of the tic 

which holds man and wife, when there is a difference of 
temperament so great that life appears with a different aspect 
to two pairs of eyes. 

When a Realist and an Idealist attempt to work in harness 
there is great difficulty in keeping step. One sees the goal, 
the other the road to the goal. One is enthusiastic over the 
end in view, and it looms up so large in his imagination that 
it fills all the horizon and commands his attention. ‘To the 
other it is a distant view, and the foreground, the road, with 


its pebbles and its dust, the streams 
to be crossed and the hills to be climbed, are all stretched 
out before it, to be traversed in heat and storm and weari- 
ness of flesh, and the end is only a distant perspective. The 
Realist dwells in the steps which must be taken, and wonders 
whether the strength is sufficient. The Idealist dreams only 
of arriving. Both are in the right and both are wrong. 
They see segments of the same circle, but segments which 
do not coincide. 

It is especially difficult when the Idealist is the bread- 
winner. My husband is a poct at heart, though he has never 
written verse. When one step, one move is successful he is 
sure a fortune is just ahead, and he banks on its coming. 
I inherit a New England conscience, and debt is torture. He 
is lovable and sweet in his nature, so generous that he cannot 
say ‘‘ No,” be it the appeal of friend or stranger or of his own 
desire. He sees everything with the color of roses, and i 
sincere as he sees it. I see the violet tinge, and the two can- 
not be harmonized. 

I recognize his viewpoint and his belief that all will be 
well, but the carelessness in fulfilling engagements, in meet- 
ing debt; the promise quickly made and casily forgotten 
forgiven by his friends—because he is bright and winning 
and a good companion, sting me freshly every time. For me 
a promise is a promise, and its breaking is a shock—as new a 
shock as if it had never before occurre d. 

I have wept bitter hours, I have passed sleepless nights. 
I constantly foresee the wrecking of our fortune, 
and of our happiness. 


allits turns and windings, 


of our home 


EVER could I quite forgive until one day in the light of 

what might have been tragedy there was suddenly re 
vealed to me the vision of a widowed life, of a house suddenly 
made desolate, of the reality of union of wedded lives, lives 
united for better or for worse. With this vision came the 
realization that the worst might not be faults which, however 
serious, were, after all, the shadows of love —bringing virtues: 
virtues overgrown and running riot until they no longer 
yield their right fruit, but exhaust themselves in leaf and 
blossom—warm-heartedness flowing into undue and mis- 
guided generosity; hunger for fellowship and appreciation 
which fails to distin guish between true friend and flattecrer; 
responsivencss whic h makes the present shut out the past 
and future—a gay and happy imagination which forctells 
success and shows every possibility as a probability, and 
every probability to be a certainty. 

One summer my husband received an invitation to travel 
with a friend who was going abroad. [could not leave my 
babies, even if there had been enough money for both my 
husband and myself to take the trip. After some weeks of 
travel there wasa miscarriage of mails and he cabled for home 
news. | was staying in an out-of-the-way village, and the 
message had to be twice transmitted. It was much altered 
in the process, the first half was entirely unintelligible, and 
the code word following stood for ‘‘accept condolence.” No 
signature was attached, and I took it to be the message of 
his friend who was with him. 

For the hour which followed until the message was cor- 
rectly transmitted I thought my husband had been taken 
from me, and I| faced an empty future. One thinks fast and 
hard in such an hour. The overwhelming terror, the sudden 
blotting out of present interests, the agony clutching at 
one’s heartstrings—all these were as real as if the dreadful 
blow had fallen. 

Then the full realization of the meaning of wedded lives 
came to me: the strength of the tie that bound me, a tie so 
strong that in the possibility of its being broken these faults 
and failings seemed as light and evanescent as waves on the 
face of a solid rock. 

It has not been an easy thing, 
to remember always. There had been no such shock to him, 
and his sanguine nature could not realize the friction which 
the result of his easy-going habits produced upon my love 
of order and regularity, my intense desire for a life free from 
debt and dependence. But the memory of that dark hour 
has made possible a quiet endurance of many things and 
I am stronger for my secret battles. When I am tempted to 
rebel or despair I have but to recall that terrible hour when 
I faced the future alone. 


even after this experience, 


When Her Husband Had to Stay Downtown 


ANE’S husband was some years older. Jane had been quite 

young when she married, and had no preconceived ideas 
whatever. So when her husband had business engagements 
in the evening and could not come home she was sorry for 
him. Sometimes he telephoned from the office not to wait 
supper, as he wouldn’t be home until later: business was very 
pressing. Sometimes he finished a hasty supper with her, and 
then putting on his hat rushed for the train — “to get back to 
the office.” 

(Page 22) 


Jane always felt especially good the days he made a point 
of getting home to dine with he ‘r, in spite of his work, when 
he hi id to rush so to get back! She liked to re ad, and found 
amusement in writing letters, in doing a little sewing, and 
other things. She wasn’t fond of society especially. She was 
quite happy when her husband was “‘ working,” and was only 
sorry he had to do it! 

One night, however, she felt lonesome. She decided she’d 
call him up and talk with him, and perhaps persuade him to 
come home earlier. She called his number, but there was no 
response. She called and called. Every five minutes for 
some two hours she returned to the telephone. She expected 
he might be back in the office any minute. Then she was a 
little frightened. Finally she gave up. She left the telephone 
and went up to her little den. ‘There she sat down to think. 
She never doubted her husband for an instant: she was 
simply afraid something had happened to him. She was just 
on the point of going to the tele ‘phone again, to call up the 
police for help, when she heard his key 

He came insmiling and happy. “We MM, still up?” he asked, 
kissing her. As she opened her lips to tell how relieved she 
was he hurriedly began talking. He had noticed the signs of 
tears. He feared she had been lonesome. 

“T’ve been worked to death!”’ he declared. “ve been 
dictating letters and making out bills until my hands and 
mouth are at odds which ts the most cramped !”’ 

Jane caught her breath. ‘‘Were—were you at your office 
all this time?” she inquired. 

He mistook her question for one of sympathy and com- 
passion. “ Yes,the whole evening long !”’ he replied witha sigh. 

The next evening he had to go out Jane bade him a smiling 
good-by. Then she hurricd to the telephone. She called up 
some friends and begged them to come over. She called up a 
caterer and requested a luncheon served at a stated time. 
Then, donning one of her prettiest dresses, ac received her 
yuests. 

The house was all lighted, and the fun at its height when 
Phil returned. He paused, wonderingly, and then came in. 
“Well—this is rather a surprise!”’ he exclaimed. 

Jane smiled. ‘It’s so lonesome when you’re gone so much 
with your old business that I decided I'd just have some 
company in,” she explained. 


VERY time Phil had a pressing business engagement 
thereafter he returned to find the house full of company 
sometimes one set, sometimes another; but always Jane was 
happy and smiling when he returned, and always she greeted 
him with a tale of the fun they’d been having. She never 
seemed to have missed him in the least. He was never called 
upon for excuses: none were CXpct ted. 

Late one afternoon he telephoned from the office that he 
had a customer in to see him, with whom he’d have to stay 
downtown. 

“Oh, that’s all right—don’t mind me,” replied Jane. ‘I’ve 
invited some friends in. It is our anniversary, you know. 
sut they'll understand business is business, and they’re used 
to your not being here, you know. Don’t work too hard, 
dear,” and she hung up the receiver. 

Sut Phil immediately called up again. ‘‘Did you say 
you'd invited special company this evening?” he asked. 

“Yes, dear, but really [ must hurry and dress!”’ responded 
Jane in haste. 

“Well, say, Jane, it won’t look very well, 
host doesn’t show up?” Phil objected. 
tell me?” 


will it, if the 
“Why didn’t you 


‘Why, it was to be a surprise for you for our anniversary,” 


‘ ” 


replied Jane. ‘But really, dear, [ must hurry and dress! 

“Well, but see here, Jane, I think I’m coming right 
home!” Phil announced. 

‘Home? But the customer?”’ 

“Oh, let him go hang!” replied Phil. 

‘“‘Say, Jane, why don’t you tell a fellow when you're going 
to have company in?” asked Phil when he got home and was 
hustling into his dress suit. 

“Why,” ia Jane innocently, “when you’re home | 
don’t care to have them, and I don’t usually invite them 
until I feel pst ‘some when you're gone. This evening, as I 
said, | wanted to surprise you!” 

“Well, ’'m going to cut out this work evenings!”’ 
Phil emphatically. “It’s just 
right to leave you so much!” 


Jane asked politely. 


asserted 
got into my head that it isn’t 
He looked at her. ‘I tell you 


what, Jane, let’s give a smoker some evening. I'd like some 
of —of—my business friends to see what a nice little home 
we've got out here!” 

Jane understood, but she did not show it. ‘Smoker? 


Of course!” she exclaimed eagerly. ‘‘Let’s have one!’ 
“Do you know,” she said—and he wondered just what 
she meant—‘‘until about a month ago I didn’t know you 
liked company. | thought all you ca ired for was home and 
business!” She laughed. ‘Wasn't it funny?’ 
It was just about a month since she had telephoned his 
office and found it empty. But she had kept quiet about it. 
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HE Christmas box has been placed, as usual, 
upon the library table.” 

Miss Olcott’s voice was suave, well pitched, 
admirably controlled, as became the voice of the 
principal of a fashionable private school whose pupils 
were, as “the little teacher” put it, not only select, 
but also extra select—the finest flower of the most 
“‘toploftical’’ caste of the most snobbish town in the 
United States. 

“The young ladies, I trust, as in past years, will 
make their Christmas offering one that will reflect 
credit upon themselves and the school,’’ continued 
the smooth, impressive voice. ‘‘ Miss Willoughby 
will take charge of the box and make a record of the 
contributions. I think I need not assure you that 
the money will be turned over to some worthy 
charitable organization.” 

Having said her say the head of the school glided 
gracefully and majestically from the room, leaving 
“the little teacher” looking with something like dis- 
may at the rows of girlish heads bent over the desks 
of the study room. 

Shades of Charles Dickens and Tiny Tim, what an 
invocation of the Christmas spirit! 

Into the ornate box reposing upon the handsomely 
covered library table the young ladies would drop 
sums calculated to look well on a subscription list 
and to prove beyond doubt that the givers were 
recruited from extra-select families. The money 
would be turned over to a charity machine, and of 
the glow that comes from giving the only gift worth 
giving—a part of one’s self—not a girl would have 
even an inkling. 


A RENTLY all this was a custom of the school, 
for the girls accepted it without interest or com- 
ment; but the soul of Katharine Willoughby rose in 
revolt and the light of battle sparkled in her eyes. 

She had come to her work fresh from college, 
brimming over with ambition, ideals, enthusiasm. 
Oh, the truths she would instill into those youthful 
minds, the worth-while things to which she would 
give them the key, the influence she would have upon 
the characters given into her hands for the molding! 
There are many teachers who feel that way in the 
beginning. There are a few who feel that way until 
the end, but those few, if their lines happen to fall 
into a very fashionable and exclusive private school 
such as Miss Olcott’s, escape speedily, in order to 
save their enthusiasm alive. 

Katharine Willoughby had found no difficulty in 
achieving popularity. Any teacher who is young 
and pretty and human finds that embarrassingly 
easy ina girls’ school, and Miss Willoughby was not 
only young and pretty and human, but she was also 
dowered most lavishly with that indescribable thing 
called “charm.” The girls adored her from the first, 
and “the little teacher’? was a title that described 
the attitude of the girls more accurately than the 
size of the teacher; but when it came to using her 
influence as she wanted to usc it “ the little teacher’s”’ 
troubles began. 

They were so self-satisfied, those dear creatures, so 
sure of their own standards, so profoundly uninter- 
ested in the part of the world outside their own 
neatly fenced, flower-adorned residential park. 

Ilere and there in the crowd ‘‘the little teacher”’ 
had found girls wholesomely unspoiled, despite their 
money and social position; alert, quick of sympathy, 
ready to follow the gleam; but these were the ex- 
ceptions; and, having tilted valiantly but futilely 
against the inertia of the mass, Katharine Willoughby 
had found herself, for the first time in her buoyantly 
optimistic career, struggling with discouragement. 

She admitted all this to herself as she watched her 
employer leave the study room, under full sail, and 
turned to the girls —admitted her defeat, and, in the 
same breath, shouted defiance to the extra selectness 
that had spiked her guns. 

An extra-select Christmas! That was too much. 
Something must be done. 

And the next day, after hypnotizing the head of 
the school into an uncomprehending but resigned 
sanction, she did it. 





CHOOL was over for the day and the girls were 
waiting for ‘the little teacher” to dismiss them; 

but she did not ring the bell on her table, and her 
brown eyes looked into the faces before her with an 
odd expression in their depths, a disturbing some- 
thing that was like a call to sleeping hearts, a some- 
thing that pitied and yearned and urged. 

Yet when she spoke she made no direct appeal. 

“Christmas will be here in ten days, girls,” she 
said quietly, ‘and I’ve been feeling rather sorry for 
you because giving is going to be so easy for you. 
It’s pitiful, you know, not to be able to sacrifice 
something for love’s sake on the birthday of the 
Christ who gave His life for love of us all; but I 
suppose very few of you ever gave a real Christmas 
gift orever will. Evenif one doesn’t have to sacrifice 
in order to make it, a gift that holds loving thought 
and meets actual individual need is a real Christmas 
gift; but you aren’t likely even to make that kind 
of a gift. That’s why I’ve been having a heartache 
over you; and IJ want to tell you that I’m sorry for 
you, sorry for you because you don’t know the joy 
of Christmas service. There’s no Christmas cheer 
in dropping money into a box, or in giving what 
costs you nothing but money to people who do not 
need nor even want what you give.” 
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There was surprise on all the girls’ faces, a hint of 
resentment on some. Even ‘‘the little teacher” 
should not be allowed to pity the elect. 

“There’s a good deal that’s pitiful round about 
Christmastime,” the quiet voice went on. ‘I sup- 
pose it’s here all the time, but maybe one’s heart 
is softer and one notices the pitiful things more 
when all the world is trying to be gay. 

“Now I’ve been blue over you all week, because 
you wouldn’t know the happiness of real giving, and 
last night I cried myself to sleep over some children 
who won’t know either the real giving or the real 
getting, though some charitable organization may 
send a little food and fuel to the family, and that 
will make Christmas less dreadful for them.” 

a AGGIE, the laundress here, told me about a 

Tracy family; and last night I went to see 
them. They live down on Borton Street. Probably 
you never heard of the street. The very poor live 
there. It’s hideous, girls—dark and squalid and 
reeking with foul smells and swarming with miser- 
able hungry-eyed folks. 

“The Tracys have only one tenement room. It’s 
clean, but a mother and four children live in it. The 
furniture has gone for food—all except the bed. 
The mother is lying on that. She’s been ill for eight 
weeks and she isn’t going to get well. The father 
worked himself to death more than a year ago. 

“‘Susie had taken care of her mother and of the 
other children during the eight weeks, since the 
mother stopped earning her six dollars a week. Susie 
is twelve—such a scraggly, hollow-eyed, blue-lipped, 
ugly little scrap of an old woman at twelve, girls! 

“The three other children are younger— Bobby’s 
only a baby, a little two-year-old fellow with yellow 
curls. He’d have dimples if he weren’t starving. 
There are ghosts of dimples in the thin little cheeks 
even now, and Susie has kept him clean. She’s kept 
them all clean and patched, though they haven’t 
much in the way of clothing left to patch. 

““She’s fed them too—fed them enough to keep life 
in them at least, though I can’t see how she’s done 
it—but last night there was no food in the room, and 
no fire, and no bed covering except the blanket that 
was over the mother. Susie had the baby in her 
arms, trying to keep him warm, and Rose and Mary, 
the twins—such pretty little blond wisps of girls 
with pinched white faces and big solemn eyes, and 
mouths that curl up at the corners as if bound to 
smile in spite of fate—were snuggled up close to her. 

‘She was telling them a story to make them forget 
they were cold and hungry—a wonderful fairy story 
all out of her own head —— The pluck of her, girls! 

“The twins thought I was the Princess, right at 
first—and I wished I were, for the Princess in Susie’s 
story had a wishing ring, and I never in my life 
wanted to make wishes so fast as I did right then. 

“Of course I got some food and coal and bedding 
for them, but I hadn’t money enough to do much. 
I reported the case at once, but the charitable socie- 
ties, though they’re splendid, are slow, and the town 
is full of such poverty. 

‘And so, as I told you, I cried myself to sleep over 
Susie and Bobby and the twins. 

“What sort of a Christmas do you think they'll 
have, girls?” 

There was a quiver about her lips, a mist in her 
eyes, but her voice was as quiet as ever when she 
asked the question and left it floating in the air. 

She had told her story. 

Had they heard it? 

The dismissal bell rang, the girls filed out of the 
room, and “the little teacher’? leaned her head on 
her hand and prayed in her heart: 

“Loving God, they are blind—but so young and 
so dear—and You can make the blind see.”’ 


REAKFAST was just over at the school, the next 

morning, when Mabel Cattrell—gay, pretty, 
frivolous, motherless Mabel Cattrell, made up of 
thistledown and moonshine, spoiled, lovable, vain, 
monumentally selfish—came breezing in at the front 
door and seized the arm of “the little teacher,’ who 
happened to be passing through the hall. 

“Father wants their address,’ she said breath- 
lessly. ‘‘He’s going to send a ton of coal and some 
potatoes today—and I’m perfectly crazy about the 
twins. I always did adore twins, only | don’t know 
whether I like them best both pink or one pink and 
one blue. Anyway I choose the twins. You'll re- 
member, won’t you, Miss Willoughby? I choose 
them first—and what do you think twins need 
most? [came early on purpose to find out. Father 
didn’t know. He couldn’t scem to think of a thing 
except coal and potatoes; but there’s nothing a bit 
twinnish about coal and potatoes so far as I can see. 
Now, is there?”’ 

“Well, coal will warm twins and potatoes will feed 
them,” said “the little teacher,” with a twinkle in 
her eye. 

“Oh, yes, I know that; but when they've got 
coal and potatoes what’s the matter with their hav- 
ing pink frocks?”’ 

‘**Not pink in Borton Street,” protested Miss Wil- 
loughby. 

“It'll do Borton Street heaps of good, and I know 
the twins’ll love pink.” 

“But underclothes,”’ suggested “the little teacher." 
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Pow J Knew When the Right Flan Game 
I Kept Saying No, No, Cntil, Once, I Fust Gouldnt 


WAS never one of those much- 
proposed-to girls of whom we 
hear, to whom wealth or beauty 
i or personal charm brings hordes 
' of suitors! yet, as I had neither a 
squint nor a hump and was much 
interested in living, I had always 
my share of friends. 

I was nineteen years old when 
the auburn-haired schoolmaster 
came a-wooing. I thought he was 
just friendly. I was teaching a wee 
country school in the district next 
his. Day afterday, when his pupils 
had left, he swept his schoolhouse 

; 2 ina hurry and came flying on his 
ial down the country road to sweep mine. We went 
together to the teachers’ meetings in my home city or played 
‘‘hooky”’ from the meetings for matinées; we acted together 
in country amateur theatricals in paired-off roles. He took 
me to his High-School alumni banquet, called often, and in 
many ways added much pleasure to my first winter away 
from home. Then he told me he loved me and asked me to 
marry him. 

It was my first experience and it took my breath a bit. 
I was startled and troubled and tremendously impressed. 
So far as | know he was entirely worthy of a woman’s love 
and trust— intelligent, educated, well mannered, and of quict 
tastes. 

The reason that I didn’t marry him was that I couldn’t. 
I didn’t love him. I had enjoyed his friendliness and deeply 
appreciated his expressions of love, but fortunately, even in 
my immaturity, I realized that the inner part of my nature 
was entirely untouc hed. The outer I, the social I that likes 
going about and being with nice people, had enjoyed him, 
but the real inner self that stands quietly within, building its 
dreams and guarding its birthright against any mess of 
yottage however friendly, said ‘No.’ And it kept on say- 
ing ‘‘ No” until [ used laughingly to declare I should always 
say ‘‘No’’—unless, some day, I couldn’t. 

As it had been with the red-haired school-teacher so it 
was with the boy from New England, the athletic, eager 
college man, the pleasant, prosperous widower, the steady, 
faithful, persistent, over-friendly lawyer. There was noth- 
ing wrong with these men who, one by one, wished me to 
marry them, or with others whose trend I foresaw and 
swerved, except that none of them was, for me, the right 
man. They were all upright, all honorable, there were no 
glaring faults to worry my family or friends. Any one of 
them could have supported me, one of them especially well. 
I read and skated with one, | danced and motored miles and 
miles with another, I did all the jolly, quict, friendly things 
with my “lawyer-man”’ for many years, and I enjoyed them 
all as one after the other they came into my life. But never 
once was my inner, deeper self touched. 

It was as though I brought my social, chatty self to these 
men, and left that other part of me, my inner self, my deep 
self, at home, while almost wistfully I felt that the right man 
would call out all of me, especially this best part, my 
Dream-Woman. And until this part, which is the very 
heart and soul of me, could go forth with outstretched hands, 
and proud, glad eyes to answer a man’s love-call, he was 
none of mine and | was none of his. 





O 1 KEPT on saying “ No,” and waited. The lawyer-man 
said—well, he said he’d just wait too. Then Ned came. 
Poor lawyer-man! And when Ned rapped softly on the door 
of my inner maiden’s reserve, behold! she came slowly out, 
bringing, however shyly, welcoming hands, and the glad, 
proud look in her eyes. I knew about that look, for I caught 
it one evening in the face of my mirror after he had gone! 
Circumstances had taken me to another smaller city in a 
different part of the country—and there he was. I liked his 
face and ways when | first met him, but it was by no means 
“love at first sight.’” At first there was just a quict, pleasant 
friendliness between us, which early became a comfortable 
companionship. It was quite easy to exchange funny stories 
with him or to read Emerson under a tree, to toast bread 
and broil bacon over a gipsy fire, or to wonder dreamily 
how the stars would sound if we could only hear! 
We talked everything, even politics. He brought me 


Decorations by John Wolcott Adams 


Quite simply the best in me learned to come because the best 
in him invited. ‘There was no dusty closet in his nature where 
he kept his best self shut away; it just lived and breathed 
with him, smiling out from every corner of his sunlit heart. 

He would race me uphill with a laugh and beat me with a 
whoop, and then the god-look would come slowly into his 
face at the sight of the spread-out miracle of green, or red and 
gold, or winter’s black and white. He would tramp or climb 
or drive, part of the time just socially conversational, part of 
the time as curious as a boy about a rock or a river-course, 
part of the time with a “‘ Listen!” when a mockingbird sang. 
We would balance and joke our way from stone to stone across 
a creck, and stop on the biggest, smoothest stone midway to 
catch in the stillness and the sin, ging water the “‘foreverness”’ 
of the brook; or, splashing merrily through a shallow August 
stream in defiant scorn of stones, it was easy to say (to him) 
when the drops flashed bright in the a ““They’re very 
shiny, Ned, with their rainbow hearts. God's here too.” We 
just loved it all, and it seemed casy, sharing one another’s 
gladness, either to worship or to frolic. We knew as well as 
Browning that God was glad we loved His world so much. 

This common love of the open naturally determined the 
setting of many of our hours together. Never before had 
I had such a good playmate; his sense of fun was like 
mine, and it’s a wonderful thing indeed to enjoy both your 
play and your playfellow, especially when you feel that 
neither one has left any precious part of him at home, folded 
away like Peter Pan’s shadow in Mrs. Darling’s dresser 
drawer. 

I think this was the one greatest drawing force between 
us—this complete all-roundness of our c ompanionship, with 
the emphasis on the upper side. | think it was one of the 
happiest, surest ways I knew, when I thought about it in 
quict hours alone. For the alone feeling and the together 
feeling were the same. Even with the glamour and romance 
of his immediate presence gone, the glad uplift was still 
there; the quiet content too. Not even an inherited New 
England conscience, face to face with me alone, could say, 
“To love him is to love away from God.”” Because of him 
my highest thoughts fairly stretched themselves to grow 
higher, and every little half-formed dream of a finer self grew 
cager to be realized. 


PTRHE right person to care for any garden is the one who 
finds and loves every sleeping blossom—and wakes it 
wide. When Ned came into my life garden the timidest 


buds began to open, the tiniest shoots to push on up, and 
whenever they looked up at him they were looking right 
into the sunshine, up in God’s direction. 

Some men may make love seem to be and bloom where 
really there is nothing—except the later ashes of regret and 
dead hope, like a Hindu juggler making a plant suddenly 
seem to spring up and grow—but they never work from 
above. The true gardener works always from above. He 
may strike deep into the very roots of life and love until the 
whole plant is stirred, but he works always from the God side, 
never from the earth side, and every fragrant love blossom 
may do him reverence. That’s Ned and another way | 
knew. My whole being reverenced him. He was not the 
great writer nor college professor my girlhood had decided he 
should be; he was just a simple man with a great soul, ‘‘tall, 
sun-crowned’’—and that same womanhood, which longed 
to be high and sweet to be worthy the honor he paid it, 
bowed in reverence before the fine, noble qualities and the 
gentle dignity of his own aspiring manhood. 

That was how Ned touched me in his coming, he and his 
love. That was how I knew it was he—my Love. Other men 
in their coming and going had given me many pleasant hours. 
He did most of the things the others did: talked with me, 
walked with me and drove with me, took me to places to see 
things and hear things and eat things, and he alone stirred 
the solemn deeps and touched the sacred heights. That was 
how I knew. His love about me was like a beautiful garment 
woven in some large, still, holy place—like his own heart. 
When he asked me to come to him it was like asking me up 
into one of God’s hilltops. That, too, was how I knew. 

His love grew out of and perpetuated the rarest friendship 
and completest companionship I had ever known. So the 
thinking part of me knew he must be the right man. His 


presence brought a peace too large and deep to tell, a glad- 
ness almost too great to be believed. With him I was at 
ease, as with myself, and going to him after being with others 
was like going home. So my heart knew. I felt him in every 
quiet thought, I felt him in every eager hope. My best ran 
out to meet him when he came, and where he was God was 
very near. So my soul knew too. When other men asked I 
answered ‘‘No.’”’ When he asked there was not a “‘ No”’ in 
all my world—only the great, everlasting ‘ Yea.’’ One 
doesn’t doubt on Sinai. 


Girlhood Fancies, Then My Heart Spoke 
V HEN I look back upon my girlhood I shudder to think 


of the ignorance, the false ideals, the lack of any true 
conception of the meaning of life that was characteristic 
of it. I wonder that my mother, high minded and gentle 
natured as she was, could send me off. to acquire that higher 
education which she had so craved for herself without first 
making some attempt to instruct me in the fundamental 
facts of life. But that is what she, the best-intentioned 
mother in the world, did, and I entered our State university 
as ignorant as a child from the cradle. That the life there, 
utterly devoid of any restraints or supervision, did not 
result in some disaster must have been due to an all-wise 
Providence, for in the house where I lived with half a dozen 
other ‘‘co-eds”’ each of us did as she pleased, went where she 
listed, and remained as long as she desired. 

In my Sophomore year I met the man whom I fondly 
believed to be the one and only love of my life. He was 
handsome, courteous, deferential, charming, in every way 
the ideal man—and devoted to me. I was ready enough to 
return his devotion, but some instinct of maidenly reserve 
made me slow in admitting my love, so it was not until near 
the close of my Junior year that I blushingly admitted that 
I loved him as he did me. 

There followed one deliriously happy month—the sweet 
month of May—and then we were plunged into the vortex 
of examinations, out of which I came with flying colors, but 
not so my Prince Charming. His neglect throughout that 
glorious May of the exact scientific work that his course 
demanded resulted in a formidable list of conditions and 
failures that bade fair to bring his university career to an 
abrupt and ignominious end. 

And then I was suddenly made to realize the difference 
between the ardent devotion of a happy lover and the cool 
judgment of a bitterly disappointed and humiliated youth. 
For my lover was suddenly transformed into a brooding, 
moody failure who took no pains to conceal the fact that he 
held me largely responsible for that failure. 

I did my best to console and encourage him, but we parted 
for the long vacation in a most unloverlike way. 


D: RING that vacation I thought deeply, and the truth 
slowly came to me that there was no real bond of union 
between my lover and myself. That he had proved selfish 
and even cowardly in his failure to bear manfully the trouble 
that he‘had brought upon himself was bad enough, but that 
he should have been willing to kill the romance of that 
perfect May was worse. It was a sadder and wiser young 
woman who returned to the university for the last year and 
plunged with all the energy of her ardent nature into the 
multifarious duties of a Senior. 

Before graduation I was called home by the death of my 
father, and the next three years were spent in straightening 
out his business affairs. His death made me reflect on how 
little he and I had been to each other, and then it suddenly 
dawned upon me that he and my mother had never been 
happy together, and I gradually realized that the reason for 
this was a lack of congenial tastes and interests. Mother 
had always been fond of the best in literature, music and 
art, while Father, utterly indifferent to art in all its phases 
had ; aot himself to the business of m: iking money, his 
one relaxation being his club. 

In trying tosettle my father’s estate I met a young attorney 
who soon became something more than a friend to me. Not 
yet thirty he had already attained marked success in his 
profession, and with his gifts, his compelling personality, and 

his determination to succeed, he bade fair to attain 
remarkable success. Had it not been for my experience 





convincing editorials that he admired, while I as easily 
shared with him a lyric orasonnet. Whether we liked 
the same things because we liked one another, or liked 
one another because we liked the same things, I could 
never be quite sure. I think it worked both ways. At 
any rate there was always a complete sy mpathy of 
mood, of all moods, the tramp mood or the gipsy mood, 
the t talking mood or the silent mood, the play mood or 
the worshiping mood. And there was a wonderfully 
wholesome sense of no one of these moods or feelings 
being far apart from the others—the whole troop seemed 
always near. 
Buffalo Bill once gave us a jolly afternoon, and then, 
as we tramped home across country, the solemn glory 
of the sunset claimed us both. And it was while we 
were walking home from an exciting ball game that we 
paused on a low hill while I shared with him a splendid 
letter from my minister at home. It was just so easy 
to slip together into every interest that came up. 
Gradually I found no part of 1 me being left at home. 


NOTE—To this experience was given the first award in THE JouRNAL’sS 
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in college I might have succumbed to his somewhat 
violent wooing. I could not quite forget the bitter dis- 
illusionment that I had suffered, so I parried to gain 
time, and then the man not of the hour but of all time 
asked me to be his wife 

I had known him ever since I could remember, but 
had never thought of him except as a friend of the 
family. He had given me valuable advice in regard to 
my father’s estate, and had formed the habit of drop- 
ping in once or twice a week, but I was quite uncon- 
scious of his feeling for me until he told me one afternoon 
over the teacups. Upon the impulse of the moment I 
told him I never could care for him in the way he 
desired, and asked him not to speak of it again. He 
consented in an enigmatic way and left me, apparently 
little cast down by my re ‘fusal of his proposal. 

And then I began to think deeply of the subject of 
marriage. What wasthe true basis? How wasa young 
woman to know when the right man came? Was there 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 54 
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XII 
HE day of Frent’s warning Victory waited up 
for Craig until long after midnight. At first 


Frent’s words had left her, that her husband had 
dinner engagement at his club, she grew restless when 
ten o’clock came and yet there was no sign of him; 
he had said he would be at home atten. At half-past 
ten she called up the club; the clerk told her that he 
had left anhour before. She went back tothe drawing- 
room and waited. If it had not been for the sinister 
anonymous letter she would not have been worried for 
a moment, for Craig was often detained by business 
beyond the hour he had sect. But in spite of his 
assurances, that letter ——— 

She went back to the phone and called Alicia. ‘‘ No,’’ 
Mrs. Demartyn said, ‘‘he’s not been here. You'll 
probably find him at George and Mabel’s.” So Victory 
telephoned George and Mabel, making light of her 
fears to Mabel, but asking to speak to George and tell 
ing him about ‘the letter. Ge orge pooh- poohed it and 
told her to go to bed and not fret. ‘‘ Craig’s out frat- 
ernizin’ with the bo ys OF chasin’ some new clew for his 
case; he’ll be along,” said George. 

But he was not : “along” by midnight, nor yet by 
one o'clock; and Victory, having tried to reach him 
through the Settlement House and the hospital and 
several of his party friends, gave up and went to her 
old place by the window, sick at heart. A tumult of 
things surged through her mind: things to do with 
what Frent had said, things to do with Milhaus and 
his approaching visit, Karr’s unceasing kindness; but, 
over all, things to dowith Cra ig and the -irlife together. 

The first few moments after Frent’s de parture that 
afternoon had been full of terror and yet of wild rebel- 
lion; terror that another woman—that anything! 
could threaten her possession of Craig; rebellion hot 
and furious the next instant that she, to keep Craig, must 
give up literally everything. Like all egoists who are with- 
out the petty selfishnesses of egoism, Victory had been will- 
ing—glad—to sacrifice up to acertain point. At that point 
her loyalty to herself rose up and outcried. The battle con- 
tinued to rage while she was eating her solemn, solitary 
dinner. By the time she had taken her coffee what filled her 
thought was Craig’s face as he had held her in hisarms that 
noon and kissed her as ardently as on their engagement day: 
the clash of battle had stilled to the tone of his voice as he 
called her name. 








\ HILE she waited for him the ‘‘enemies”’ rushed toget her 

again. She wanted him, she would giveanything if he 
would come into the roomat that moment; and yet the thing 
that she must give up—F rent had made her see— nov, entirely, 
not the pitifullest concession !—brought her at last face toface 
with what the theater stood forto her. She saw with sudden 
luminosity her piteous attempts of the last month to keep 
in touch, if only through the ethereal medium of transmu 
tation to F ate, her persistent struggles at compromise, the 
yearning fingers with which she clutched at any remnant of 
the old life. Andeventhislittle, thisbeggar’s pittance, she had 
so hungrily taken, Frent told her she must give up or else 

The woman's jealousy flamed. With her sharp-aroused 
wits she saw that it was not a trumped-up danger, this 
alternative Frent presented. Harriet, and the hold of 
Harriet, grounded firm in tha: mightiest of liens, the man’s 
career, already at Victory’s :oming had redoubtable con 
trol. The understanding the e was between the two Victory 
had seen often e nough, not only during that unforgettable 
moment at Mabel’s dinner; and while, on cooler, second 
thoughts, she did not think Harrict’s the greater hold, yet 
Victory saw that should she loosen her hold—but she would 
not! she declared, rising to pace the room turbulently. She 
would give up for the last time, the final thing, and she and 
all she had (that was the theater) would be Craig’s. 

The surrender, acknowledged, shook her to the roots. 
She crumpled down into her chair and cried weakly. And still 

raig did not come. Victory was faint with weariness; but 
she sat on at the window in an agony of fear, At two,when 
she was about to cal’ up the police, he came; and for ten 
minutes she could sly cling to him, with little, broken 
exclamations anc’ ~—shs that were more nearly sobs. 


—- = act 
relieved, in the turbulence of spirit in which ig 


““YIl Do Anything! ne Would You Have Me Do?’” 
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It did not occur to her until next morning, when she was 
waiting for him to come down, that in his soothing answers 
the night before he had not tolk« i he rwhere he had been. After 
explaining how he had tried twice to telephone her from the 
club—they had told him the line was out of order, and he had 

no time to argue it out with Central—and then had to hurry 
to the hospital to get there before the doctors left, he had 
gone to bed. 

But she supposed, filling her bowls of delicate fern, that he 
had been too tired to know what he was doing; she was sure 
she had been; and no doubt he was at the hospital all the 
time. She knew that both lawyers were waiting for the 
moment when Tim might return to consciousness, and spent 
hours beforeand after court besieging the nurses who guarded 
theboy’sroom. Victory left her ferns and took up the morn- 
ing paper, turning to the report of the Fadden case. 

‘“Um—‘testimony of Patrick Doheeny . . . Mr. 
Dexter's ruthlesscross-examination ofthe District Attorney’s 
witness . physician’s statement that Tim Fadden was 
knocked out by clever jiujitsu trick before injuries to the 
head were dealt curious marks on boy’s throat 
Dexter makes capital of doctors’ divulsion  . Fadden’s 
sister to take the stand. Mr. Marshall will ; Iso call Jake 
Fadden. Mr. Dexter spent most of the night at the hos pital.’ 
Ah, then, he was there all the time 


S VICTORY laid the paper down she sighed. ‘‘ Oh, dear 
she thought, ‘“‘if Mr. Milhaus weren’t coming I would 
goto court today.” Her face flushed with the remembrance 
of Harriet’s tone of surprise, ‘“‘] thought you would be 
court ’’—Hfarriet! But not evenfor Harriet would she giveup 
that reconciliation which was to round off without bitterness 
the life she was renouncing. In the secret knowledge of the 
great gift she had made to Craig during the tempestuous 
night, however, she yearned to be with him for more than 
their short moment together after hehadcomein. Perhaps 
she might make haste now and go to court with him this 
morning. Why not? 

Sut as she was starting upstairs with a little rush Miss 
Rayne came to her. “A reporter from the ‘Clarion’ wishes 
to see you, Mrs. Dexter.”’ 

“To see me?” Victory stood poised, hand on the balus- 
trade, surprise d. ‘Aren’t you mistaken? It’s probably Mr. 
Dexter ——”’ : 
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“No,” said the secretary, “he said you. It’s some 
interview forthe ‘evening supplement’ he wants; you 
know they’re making a feature of that now.”’ 

“T didn’ t know,”’ said Victory hesitating. Then, 
‘“*Very well,” she said, dig see the reporter. In the 
library, please, Miss Rayne.” She would stop only a 
minute or two, then hurry and get ready while Craig 
was eating his breakfast. 

But when the reporter was shown into the library, 
| “Why, Mr. Baring!’’ She gavea little cry. It we asa 
| man who had inte rvie wed her many times. ‘So you're 
on the ‘Clarion’ now ?” she asked interestedly. 

“Yes, Ma'am!” The reporter whipped out a note- 
book. “Left the ‘Day’ three months ago. Oh, the 
‘Clarion’s’ the only Al paper now, Miss Law—beg 
pardon, Mrs, Dexter. This ‘evening supplement’ 
idea’s what’s got ’em going, and, believe me, it’s some 
supplement !” 

| “T’m sure it is,” said Victory laughing. 

“Yes,Ma’am! And now we want toget some snappy 
stuff from Mrs. Dexter—‘ Home Routs the Stz age,’ and 
allthat, you know. That’s right, Miss Law, head just 
a little to the left; I’ll get one of the bully old poses.” 
While he talked the man had been rapidly jotting down 
notes as his eyes swept the rich room at a glance; 
now he began to cover another sheet with bold, free 
lines. ‘‘Te ‘ll me’’—he did not stop an instant while 
he talked—‘“‘what’s your opinion of this Fadden case? 
Oh, by -the-way,”’ casually, “I suppose Mr. Dexter's 
gone to court?’ 

“No,” said Victory, half rising; “and I 7 to 
speak to hima moment before he goes 

“Oh, please’’—the reporter checked “her quickie — 

‘ifyou'll only let me get thisprofile! I won't keep you 
three minutes. And’’—as she sat down again—“ you 
were going to say—about the Fadden case?’ 

“Well, really, Mr. Baring,” she smiled a little demurely, 
“T thous ght this interview was to be about me?” 

“Oh’’—with a laugh—‘‘I see! You don't ‘want to talk 
about it. Well, I don’t blame you; women ought not to be 
dragged into such things. What about your trip abroad, 
then? You went to Spain, didn’t you?” 

‘I believe so,’’ said she. 








ARING shouted. ‘That's good enough for a column! 

And of course you’re fully convinced ’’—he was filling in 

his sketch with miraculous dexterity —“that getting married 

has the stage looking like twocents that’s been stepped on?” 

“Oh, I'm not so disloyal as that to my profession,’’ she 

protested warmly. ‘“‘Of course being married is—well, it’s 
very nice,” said Victory lamely. 

“Hmph! ‘Very nice’; I'll remember.’’ He remembered 
also that the stage was still ‘her profession.’’ “But they 
say Milhaus was pretty sore at you about ite 

“Oh, he was; but,’’ she added eagerly, “he’s quite for- 
given me now; he’s coming to see me this afternoon, Oh, 
please don’t put that in, thou; gh, Mr. Baring.”’ 

‘A’ right,’’ said Baring. ‘*‘Giveme full face now, Miss Law, 
won't you? | beg your pardon -Mrs. Dexter.” 

“‘Oh’’—she colored a_ litthe—‘‘everybody makes that 
mistake! I suppose they always will.” 

“Sure they will. If you think the American public's 
going to forget the greatest actress they’ve ever seen or will 
see just because she walks up a church aisle, says a few 
swears, and comes back plain Mrs. Craig Dexter, you—well, 
you read the ‘Clarion’ tonight —that’s all.” 

“Oh, but what are you going to say? I want you to be 
very conservative, Mr. Baring. Don't -”” 

‘‘Leave it tome, I’ve interviewed you—it must be some 
fifty to sixty times, isn’tit?’’ Baring had finished his second 
sketch and again was making some rapid notes in short- 
hand. ‘‘I suppose you're as busy as a preacher on Sunday 
nowadays. Campaigning’s some job, eh, Mrs. Dexter?”’ 

“Yes, indeed! Oh, I shall be glad when it’s all over!” 

Sut you want your husband to goto Congress, and you 
think he'll be elected, Fadden case or no Fadden case?’”’ 

“Well—I hope so.” Victory smiled sturdily at the 
reporter. 

“You're conservative, all right! What’s the dress, Mrs. 


, 


Dexter? White charmeuse and turquoise chiffon, isn’t it? 

















Se ee 


“Yes; however do you do it?” She laughed wonderingly. 
“You newspaper men 

“We could give the husbands points, eh?) And’’— Baring 
snapped _ his notebook into his pocket—‘‘sometimes,’’ he 
added deliberately, “‘ we do.’ 

The door ope ‘ned and C raig’s voice said: 
off; may I spe “ak to you a moment ?’ 

“Oh, dear!—and | wanted to go to court with him!’ 
murmured Victory, starting tows urd the door. 

“We-ell, now, I guess you could stic k a pinin me. 
your time,”’ Baring said generously; “I'll wait.’ 


“Victory, I’m 


But take 


HE hurried hall. ‘I’m so Craig! I 
wanted — - 
“That’s all right, 


“*Miss Rayne said you were bu: sy with some one 


into the sorry, 


’ said Craig, rather briefly, she thought. 
; but I we anted 


to ask you ~Harriet told me,’’ he said, looking away, ‘‘that 
Milhaus is coming here this afte rnoon. - 
“Oh!” she stiffened slightly. ‘Harriet told you.” Then 


he had seen Harriet last night! 

“Yes, She was at the hospital. 
you to come with her today as well, but 

“But I had Dody yesterday, and I’m to hi ive Mr. Milhaus 
today,” said Victory rather breathlessly. ‘I’m sorry about 
the hospital. I could have left Dody, as suppose, though 
some other people were here too —— 

“Frent and Karr, I believe ?”’ 

“Oh—yes; of course’—Victory’s inflection altered 
subtly _a Harriet told you. Well, | might have left them, 
but I couldn't leave Mr. Milhaus.’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

“I mean—why do you speak like that, Craig? It isn’t —I 
mean ”’—she broke off with a little touc h of hauteur—“ I’ve 
waited too long for this reconciliation, and now that it’s 
come ’’—she could not keep the gladness, the sheer joy, from 
dissolving her dignity then—‘‘oh, I can hardly wait till this 
afternoon!” 

“T see,”’ said Craig in a voice she had never heard before. 
“In that case there’s nothing more to be said. Only, after 
allthe talk, have you thought what it means to me, especially 
just at this time, to have this man seen entering or leaving 
my house?” 

“Now,” said Victory, grown pale, ‘I must ask you what 
youmean. Isaw the wisdom of your sugge stion about meeting 
Mr. Karr; | complied with it. I’ve done everything I c ould 
to further your interests and to keep from hurting them, But 
why I should be asked to re ‘fuse my house to the man who has 
been my best friend —— 

“Thank you!” said her husband, with grim sarcasm. 

“And at the moment which is the most delicate of all our 
relation together ——’”’ 

“Victory !"’—Craig stopped her harshly —‘‘ I can’t discuss 
this with you. I must get to court. Good-by. I suppose if 
you must see Milhaus, you must. What I feel in the matter 
has evidently no weight. Atallevents,” he concluded, taking 
up his hat and papers, ‘‘ Heaven send there are 
no reporters about to see him here!” 

He walked swiftly away from her and out of 
the door. Victory stood transfixed. It was the 
first time in their married life that he had left 
her without kissing her good-by! 

XIII 

\ HATEVER did Craig mean? Victory won- 

dered as she lingered in the hall. And why 
should Mr. Milhaus’s visit have any such weighty 
effect with the press or with public opinion about 
Craig? Oh! she stamped her slender foot in a 
sudden access of impatience; if there was one 
thing she despised it was domestic wrangling. 
And she had Harriet to thank for this, she 
remembered; Harriet who 

She turned back to the library and Baring, all 
her ardent purpose of the early morning dashed. 
And—more to forget her unhappiness than any- 
thing else—she made Baring sit down again, and 
fairly chattered to him for an hour—of the 
theater, old times, the new company, anything, 
except of Craig and Craig’s affairs, legal and 
political. She had had a sudden intuition as she 
stood talking to Craig that he would be furious 
if he knew it wasa reporter with whom she had 
been occupied, and while sheer perversity after 
Craig’s unreasonable behavior made her keep 
Baring there, the caution she had learned even 
in the few months of her experience as the wife 
of a public man made her refrain from the 
slightest comment on her husband’s activities. 
At theend of an hour Baring departed, delighted 
with the ‘‘story” she had given him. 

Victory knelt by an open drawer, putting 
away a sheaf of photographs, out of which she 
had given the reporter a generous half-dozen. 
There were pictures of her in various parts; pic- 
tures of her in her apartment; pictures taken 
outdoors; pictures, pictures, pictures! And what 
good were they now? She supposed (closing the 
drawer) she would never act again. 

“Mrs. Loring-West and Miss Demartyn, 
Madam,”’ the butler’s suave voice interrupted. 

“Oh!” Victory came to earth with a start. 
“Very well, Fleming.”” She gavea hasty glance 
at herself in the cunningly concealed vanity 
closet on the landing. It seemed quite a long 
time since she had dressed that morning. 

But Mrs. Loring-West told her she looked as fresh as he r 
own maidenhair ferns. ‘‘ And how you keep it As my dear,’ 
she cried, kissing V ictory on both cheeks, ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand! Aldermen’s dinners and ‘elephant parties’ till all 
hours; yet you’re as blooming as little Minx here, ’ with an 
affectionate nod at Dorothy. 


She said she tried to get 


” 


HAT young person smiled back at Mrs. Loring-West and 

said: ‘‘Yes, Aunt V, and we’ve come to load more on 
you—oh, but such a weenty load!—for charity, you know. 
Mrs. West, do tell her!”’ 

“Yes, Victory—now don’t shake your head, my dear” 
Mrs. Loring-West was going through a series of gymnastics 
to get the renowned nose free of her veil—‘‘ah, at I st! !—hm, 
where was |? Oh, yes, about the theatricals — 

‘“Now you've told her!’ cried Dorothy disappointedly. 





“Well, dear me, Miss Perversity, didn’t you ask me to 
tell her?’’ 

“Yes; but I thought you’d prepare a little. Aunt V’s 
so a 


“Difficult? That’s exactly what she’s not, my dear. You 
see, Victory,’’ continued Mrs. Loring-West, ‘‘we’re getting 
up some private theatricals for the C rippled Children’s 
F und, and we want you — i 

‘But how can 1?” Victory broke in, though her ey es were 
glowing and a delicate flush had crept into her face. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see how many things | —— 


“Yes, yes; but you can find time for this one more: you 
ought to find time for it,’’ declared Mrs. Loring-West. “‘It’s 
exactly what you need to counterbalance all this c ampaign- 
ing and politics—brrr! I can’t think what Craig Dexter’s 
thinking of, to plunge you into it. Your help would be 
invaluable. Don’t you think you could —— 

“If only it weren't just now when we're in the thic k of 
things,’ ” said Victory thoughtfully. ‘And the nn — 

‘I know. She’s thinking of Uncle Craig,’ Dorothy said 
shrewdly. ‘Mother says Uncle Craig’s afraid to have a 
window-sash raised for fear some reporter will see it. But 
thi it needn't make any difference, Aunt V’’—persuasively 

“for we'll keep your name out of it altogether. That was 
just what Mr. Karr—oh!” she stopped short, confused. 

““And now who's blurted?” said Mrs. Loring-West grimly. 

“Why,” asked Victory quickly, ‘‘what has Mr. Karr to 
do with it?” 

‘He's quite as anxious as Craig can be for you to keep out 
of the limelight; but he happened to be at my house yester- 
day, and, when he heard us puzzling our wits for some attract- 
ive affair for the Fund, he suggested this and added what 
a splendid person you would be for stage manager. But he 
begged us not to bring his name into it in any way.” 

“Oh, well,”’ said Dorothy, “‘I don’t see that it makes any 
difference. Aunt V won’t tell anybody, and she'll have to 
see him, anyhow, when they come torehearsals.”’ It was one 
of the little clevernesses with which Dorothy ruled her 
mother, this unconscious substitution of the present tense. 

And it did its work with Victory. ‘Yes, I suppose I 
shall,”’ she said unc ertainly. 

“You'll do it then?’’ cried Mrs. Loring-West delighte “ly. 

“My dear, you’reatrump! Now, the first meeting 

“‘Oh,”’ protested Victory, ‘ but I haven't said ‘I'd do it; 
have I?”’ she added with an excited little laugh. 

“Yes, you have!” cried Dorothy. ‘And you're 
me a simply dazzling part, Aunt V!”’ 


to give 


ICTORY laughed; then ‘‘Seriously,” she turned to Mrs. 

Loring-West, ‘I don’t knowif I ought todo this. I think 
I'd like a little time to consider and—to talk it over with 
Craig. He may have re asons, ”? she added, her voice losing 
all its life as she went on; “‘you sce, the re have been so many 
things I’ve had to let slide and —— 

“Oh,” said Dorothy impatiently, ‘‘ Harriet can look after 
his old Faddens and things. Harriet was with him down at 
the Settlement House last night till all hours, getting evidence, 
she told Mother this morning. Don’t you bother es 

“What do you say, Dorothy?” Victory sat forward a 
little, a dangerous glitter in her dark eyes. 

“Well,” said Dorothy defiantly, ‘you know it’s truc; 
Harriet positively loves those Faddens; and since she does 
I should think you’d be glad enough to turn ’em over to her. 
Harriet,” said this young lady of arts and wiles, “couldn't 


stage a set of society tableaux if it cost her every one of her 
dollars; Harriet can only rhythm and develop!’ 





““Of Course 


‘so few 


“Tt’s true, my dear,’ 
people canarrange tableaux and that sort of thing artistically, 


* Mrs. Loring-West began; 


and 
says, 


while as for the drudge work of existence 
that—really,’’ said the lady earnestly, “ 
I shouldn’t bother.” 

Victory heard them, but her mind had stopped before one 
thing—that revelation of Dorothy’s. So Craig had been 
with Harriet last night, while she—she had been at home, 
in agony, and all Craig had said when he came in 

“Tl think I won’t bother,”’ she told Mrs. Loring-West with 
an odd lightness; ‘‘you’re quite right. I shall be delighted 
to help with the theatricals. When do we begin?”’ 

After they had gone she stood in the middle of her sunny 
room, her fingers pressed against her temples, her mind racing 
round: Craig—Harriet—Harriet—Craig; Craig did not 
want her to meet Karr, of course, but he —— Her hands 
dropped to her sides. She smiled suddenly, brilliantly, 
standing defiant: ‘‘And now for Mr. Milhaus!”’ 

XIV 
UT five o’clock came and still Milhaus had not arrived, 
when Craig walked quickly in, threw down a paper on the 
table,and cried all in one breath: “‘ Victory! Howcould you?” 

Victory, cool and exquisite in a pale rose tea-gown, asked 
tranquilly, ‘How could I what?” 

“Why, this—in this miserable paper. 
spread it out on the couch where she 
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slumming 
as Dorothy 


Look here”’ 


sat remote: 


—he 
‘**Love 





Married is—Well, 
it’s Very Nice,’ 
Victory Lamely 


Routs the Stage—But Victory Law Wishes Her Husband 
Would Let Politics Alone— Beautiful Actress-Bride Talks of 
the Fadden Case—De plores Her Husband’s’—Victory, can’t 


you see what you ‘ve done? And now, just this very day, 
before the case —— 

‘““But’’—Victory was staring at the sensational head- 
lines—‘‘I don’t understand; I didn’t say a word about the 
case. I particularly avoided ——”’ 

“Yes, but you gave an interview, didn’t you? You 
received a reporter here this morning, didn’t you? For 


here it is, the very gown you had on! Ugh, the cheapness 
of it all, the notoriety! Tell me,’ Craig demanded, facing 
her sternly, ‘wasn’t that the very thing you were doing 
when I[ called you out in the hall this morning? Seeing this 
man, giving him the chance to - si 

‘Craig,’ she said in a tone he had never heard her use 
before, ‘unless you will sit down and talk to me quietly, 
and as my husband, | will not talk to you at all.”’ 


RAIGsatdown. “I’msorry,” he said formally; “I forgot 
myself, but this has hit me hard. I beg your pardon.” 
Victory melted. “Can’t you imagine,” she said, laying a 
hand on his arm, “‘how I feel about it, too? I gave an inter- 
view, but it he id nothing to do with you; it was a purely 
personal matter, to oblige an old newspaper friend of mine, 
Lloyd Baring; and that he should use it to attack you, to— 
why, I never dreamed of such a thing. He promised df 
‘He's a newspaper man,” said Craig shortly. ‘‘The mis- 
take lay in making it possible for him to promise anything. 
Oh, don’t you remember how I’ve begged you not to have 
anything to do with these reporters? But the minute fe 
“T tell you,” she said, “that I had no idea originally of giv- 
ing an interview; I simply went in to see what the man 
wanted. I thought Miss Rayne might be mistaken and that 
it was for you. I—had no idea of giving an interview.” 

“But you gave it,” said Craig, ‘‘and that is what we have 
to deal with now; unfortunately it’s an accomplished fact. 
Had you told me this morning what you were doing I could 
have seen this fellow; there were means I could have used 
to make him ——” 

“Craig,” said Victory, gazing straight into his eyes, ‘‘look- 
ing back at our talk this morning a little closer, would you 
think it made it easy for me to tell you- anything?” 

@ ontrary to her expectation Craig’s face darkened. ‘Yes, 
and that’s another thing! On top of all this, to have Milhaus 
come here; [I suppose he’s been —— 

“No” —Victory glanced quic kly at the clock—‘‘not yet.’ 

“Then,” Craig said eagerly, ‘“‘telephone him, send him a 
wire; te il him you've been called out of town—anything. 
That much at least we can - fe 

The flinty look he seldom saw came into Victory’s face. 

“T certainly shi ul not put Mr. Milhaus off at this late hour 
just because 

“Your hush tind asks you to?” he finished sharply. ‘‘Still 
it would be well to save one more sensation from the papers 
which have already made capital of this peace- 
making be tween you and your forme ‘r manager. 
Oh, yes,” as her brows went up, ‘‘they’ve got it 
in; here it is: ‘Milhaus to be Reconciled With 
Favorite Star.’ ‘Favorite star’! Heavens, 
Victory! don’t you see the implication through 
it allie” 

“Tm afraid I don’t,” said Victory. 

“Why they’re hitting me through the insinua- 
tion that you are on the verge of leaving me and 
going back to the stage. The ‘Clarion’s’ been 
bitter against me from the first, and this is a 
strong weapon they’ve got hold of. Nothing can 
swing votes away from a man like an attack on 
his private life; and here, six weeks before elec- 
tion, they get hold of —yougivethem !—a weapon 
like this! Why, after all the talk there we is be - 
fore you were m: uric ‘d, that one fact of Milhaus’s 
coming here 











WISH you would explain,”’ Victory inter- 

rupted imperiously, ‘just what you mean 
by that ‘after all the talk there was,’ Craig. I 
should like definitely to understand. Do you 
mean that you did not believe what I told vou 
with reg ard to Mr. Milhaus before we were 
married?” she ended very quictly. 

Craig’s tense face flushed. ‘I believed you, of 
course,” he said, meaning (she little knew!) that 
he believed her assurance that the affair with 
Milhaus was long ago ended. ‘But it remains 
that there was gossip, a great deal of it, and most 
unpleasant, directly up to the time our cngage- 
ment we is announced. And now 

‘And now,” flashed Victory, “ 


on the strength 
of the malice of some 


wretched, evil-thinking 
people, you wish me to alienate a friend like 
Mr. Milhaus forever? No, he’d never come 
again after a rebuff like that.” 

“And what if he didn’t 2”’ Craig turned to her 
almost violently. ‘By George! Victory, when 
you go on talking about him as still the best 
friend you have it makes me want to a 


Seing “Shut me off from him irrevocably ?”’ she re- 
turned swiftly. “It’s evident, Craig, that you 
Said don’t believe in me, and since that is true ” 


“Yes? He was rigid. ‘‘What?”’ 
“T don’t know that I care about anything,” 
Victory said slowly. She got up and walke dove r 

to the window. 

Craig was beside her in an instant. 
Don't take it like that! Look here, dear, what I meant was 
that it would help me greatly if—but there,” he gave up 
desperately, seeing her still, set face; ‘‘see him if you want to. 
And of course [ believe in you, my beloved!” 

She turned to him then and placed her hands yearningly 
on his shoulders. ‘Oh!’ she said, ‘‘there seem to be so 
many dreadful obstacles thé it have sprung up in the last 
few days. It mi ikes one — 

“Tt needn't,” he said swiftly. ‘Listen, Victory; all I ask 
is that you keep the theater zc ssociations in the background 
till after election. Is that too much to ask?”’ 

“No.” Thereinstantly occu-red to Victory the theatricals 
and her promise to Mrs. Lorinz-West; also that after elec- 
tion—if they went to Washingto 1—the theater would indeed 
be in the background there. 

“See Milhaus today. But after today you'll arrange 
nothing further, will you?’’ he asked quickly. 

With his concession Victory devermined swiftly to do her 
part; she would write to Mrs. Loring-West at once telling 
her she could not undertake the theatricals. ‘‘ No,” she said 
with a slight sigh, ‘Ill arrange not hing et her.”’ 

“Good! I wish, Darling,’ he added, that you could 
find time to go to the hospit il with Harriet. She couldn't 
understand yesterday 


‘Darling! Victory! 
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T THIS time of the year, when the message of 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men”’ is ring- 
ing throughout Christendom, it is well to ask 

ourselves how far universal peace has been achieved 

among the nations of the earth, and what is actually 
being done to realize the golden prophecies made so 
many years ago. 

It is especially fitting, this Christmas of 1913, that 
we should consider Peace and Good Will in its inter- 
national aspects, because only a few months ago a great 
palace was opened at The Hague to stand forevermore 
to all the world as a tangible pledge of a well-planned 
and continuous effort to substitute an appeal to arbi- 
tration for the traditional recourse to warfare. The 
imposing ceremonies at the opening of the wonderful 
palace dedicated to universal peace bore testimony that 
it is constantly becoming clearer to a larger number of 
people that the world after all is not ruled by armies 
nor even by men, but by ideas—that only intangible 
principles will claim the allegiance of free men. 


Great Questions Have Been Settled by Arbitration 


OST of us are ready to acknowledge that we are 

lamentably ignorant of what has already been done 
to substitute arbitration for warfare. The average 
citizen still thinks that the settlement of international 
difficulties by arbitration is something so new and theo- 
retical as safely to be called ‘‘impractical,”’ and that the 
idea may be put to one side as too visionary to concern 
the man of affairs. He docs not know that during the 
last century alone, since 1815, two hundred and sixty 
important cases of international difference have been 
successfully arbitrated; for while rumors of war, its 
preparation and hideous accomplishment fill the news- 
papers for weeks, a case of arbitration ordinarily receives 
but little notice. The most casual newspaper reader, 
however, will be able to recall the Newfoundland 
Fisheries dispute which was compromised by The Hague 
Court in 1910, after a few weeks’ deliberation, although 
diplomacy had struggled with it in vain for a century, 
and without adjustment the continually recurring 
difficulties might easily have led to war between 
Englandand America. But the average citizen does not 
now recall that in that same year, 1910, a conference 
was held in Washington in which the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, Congressmen and 
Governors participated, urging that an International 
Court be established for the judicial settlement of 
international disputes, which should go a step farther 
than even the Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

The Washington conference held that the time had 
come for the creation of an international court com- 
posed of men who are judges by profession, well versed 
in international law, which should be concerned not so 
much with conciliation or the mere settlement of diffi- 
culties as with international equity and justice. Such a 
court would seek gradually to build up a code of inter- 
national law founded upon ‘‘just practices”’ of nations 
toward cach other. 


To Administer a Law Supreme Over All Nations 


ECAUSE of her experience America would be the 

natural leader in the formation of such a court, as 
the Supreme Court of the United States was the first 
court in history to decide differences between sovereign 
States. When it was founded the thirteen States 
insisted that there must be thirteen judges in order 
properly to represent the interests of each State; quite 
as many people now insist that the new international 
court must have a judge from each nation. Amcrica, 
however, is able to demonstrate that at the present 
moment nine judges properly represent the national 
interests of forty-eight States, and doubtless in time the 
test of the international character of a court will be not 
that it has been established by all the nations whose 
affairs may come before it, but that it administers a law 
which is supreme over all the nations. 

The objection that there is no international police to 
enforce the conditions of such a court scarcely seems 
valid, for quite as public opinion is sufficient to enforce 
the decisions of the United States Supreme Court, so 
the nation, having submitted a question to the interna- 
tional court, would scarcely fail to abide by its decision. 
The very existence of the court, the very codification 
of the body of international law, would bring about a 
changed state of mind. There is no doubt that the mere 
existence of The Hague tribunal has tended to make 
war hard, that it has induced the nations to search 
their hearts before they ventured to open hostilities. 

But this wise effort to establish an international 
court is not the only manifestation of the move- 
ment toward a world-wide peace. The Interparliamen- 
tary Union, composed of hundreds of members and 
ex-members of the great parliaments of the world, 
which has been in existence for almost a decade, meets 
annually to discuss legal matters common to all coun- 
tries. This International Union might easily be made a 
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quasi-popular branch of an international legislature, as 
an embryo upper house already exists in The Hague 
Conference. ‘‘The Parliament of the World”’ prefigured 
by Tennyson would thus gradually develop in response 
to genuine need, which is the soundest possible origin 
for any institution. 


The International Aspects of Commerce 


F COURSE these various efforts to settle interna- 

tional difficulties without warfare are but the results 
of a steady growth of international sentiment which 
manifests itself in many ways. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing manifestation among our own contemporaries is the 
international outlook resulting from ‘‘a world market” 
and the ever-increasing interdependence of commercial 
relations. Quite recently a leading citizen in Chicago 
told me that his business interests in Russia had never 
recovered from the profound disturbance caused by the 
war with Japan, and that conservative business men 
could no longer stand for such stupendous folly; 
although nothing would have astounded this man 
more than to have been told that he was reflecting the 
attitude of the Pacivists, his very words suggested 
the theme of Norman Angell’s recent book, with its 
powerful presentation of the folly and illusion of war. 

There is an entire literature on the subject of the 
international aspects of commerce written by such men 
as Thomas I*. Woodstock, former editor of the ‘‘ Wall 
Street Journal,’’ and George Perkins, editor of the 
“Tondon Statist,’’ men who could hardly be accused of 
““sentimentality.”’ The following titles are taken at 
random: ‘The International Banking and its Import- 
ant Influence on International Unity,” ‘‘Finance and 
Commerce, Their Relation to International Good 
Will,”’ “‘International Investments and International 
Unity.” 

During President Taft’s negotiations of the universal 
arbitration treaty with Great Britain and France one 
hundred and eighty Boards of Trade and Chambers of 
Commerce in the leading cities of the United States, 
Great Britain and France sent resolutions approving 
the action and urging its consummation. 


Billions are Spent Annually for Standin2 Armies 


N ADDITION to the damage done by war to legiti- 

mate commerce the advocates of international peace 
further claim that it is very bad business for the nations 
of the world to expend annually $2,500,000,000 in the 
maintenance of standing armies and in preparations 
for war. That a young and peaceful nation like our 
own should spend more than sixty-seven per cent. of its 
entire annual Federal revenue on armaments and war 
debts is surely appalling. The cost of building one 
battleship is $10,000,000, more than all that the cities, 
States or nation spend on the fight against tuberculo- 
sis, although there are 130,000 deaths from this disease 
alone in the United States every year, and 470,000 
more deaths from other preventable diseases. 

It has been estimated that since the debt incurred in 
the Boer War it has been impossible for England to 
make adequate expenditures for the betterment of life 
in behalf of millions of her people. Slowly, however, 
the English Parliament itself is beginning to see that 
the disgrace of government is not inthe absence of mili- 
tary glory, but in the continued existence of remedial 
social evils. ‘To quote the words of the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: ‘‘The stain on the 
national flag is just as deep if that flag floats over slum- 
bred children and ill-paid, ill-fed, ill-housed men and 
women as if it were to droop in defeat on the field of 
battle.” Such ringing words may encourage us to be- 
lieve that we shall soon have a new standard of values 
as between the interests of the people and the pomp 
and glory of war. 

The newspapers which have so often in the past been 
responsible for the manufacturing of war sentiment are 
beginning to turn the sear hlight upon the activities of 
private special interests whose dividends depend on the 
expenditure of public money for military and naval 
expansion; while other newspapers which defend this 
ever-increasing expenditure and help it along by ‘‘ war 
scares” are being known as ‘‘the armor-plate press.” 


Government by “Leadership and Judgment” 


ERY similar to the national sentiment engendered by 
expanding commerce is that brought about by the 
constant stream of immigration which has characterized 
the last fifty years. The army of men who land on 
American soil every year come not for war, but for 
industry. Although many of these men return home 
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again the very fact that they have helped develop the 
resources of America in the factories and mines and 
railroads gives them a sense of proprietorship which 
they will always keep although they may never cross 
the Atlantic again. 

It has been said that the inventions of the Nineteenth 
Century made men neighbors, and the results of these 
inventions in transportation and communication in the 
Twentieth Century are fast making them brothers. 
The very problems of this interdependent life tend to 
international discussion and regulation. 

An international white-slave treaty was signed by 
various European powers in Paris in 1904, that young 
girls might be protected from international exploitation 
as each country had endeavored to protect them at 
home. More recently still the representatives of twelve 
great nations, meeting in Switzerland, agreed that none 
of them would employ women in industry at night and 
that laws prohibiting night work for women should be 
rigidly enforced within their borders. 

All such agreements point to the conclusion that the 
world is slowly returning to the Greek conception of 
government, that it is founded upon “leadership and 
judgment,” which, after all, seems sounder than that 
dictum of the Latins which has so long survived in the 
Western world that “government is the actual power 
to command,” 


World-Wide Social and Political Reforms 


HERE is also a constant manifestation of inter- 

nationalism in the social and political reforms which 
are world-wide. Great ideas seize the human imagi- 
nation, pulling as by a mighty undertow the best feel- 
ings and thought of the times in one direction. It does 
not require a social philosopher to draw attention to the 
fact that our age is characterized by an international 
attempt to enter into government on the part of those 
hitherto without the franchise. This desire, although 
opposed to their philosophy, has reached even Moham- 
medan countries; Turkey recently adopted a constitu- 
tion, and Persia is at present working toward one; 
India, in spite of its caste system, is formulating its 
demands, and Russia, Portugal and China have recently 
established them. 

The same movement may be traced among women 
all over the world, who are claiming and receiving a 
place in representative government. We may cite 
Finland, where women are sitting in the National 
Parliament; Sweden, where they recently procured 
the full franchise; New Zealand and Australia, where 
they have exercised it for a quarter of a century, and 
the discussion of it as an immediate possibility in France 
and Belgium, or its actual accomplishment for a few 
women in China and for four million women in the 
United States. 

At the great World’s Fair in St. Louis, held at the 
time Russia and Japan were at war with each other, 
at one of the evening conferences a young Japanese 
scientist was introduced to the audience with the 
statement that he had that day shaken hands with a 
Russian scholar congratulating him upon a paper read 
upon their mutual specialty. The chairman further 
added that he ventured to state that nowhere else on 
that day the world around had any other Japanese 
shaken hands with any other Russian. When the young 
Japanese, somewhat disconcerted by this introduction, 
arose to address the audience, he said that he had not 
for a moment forgotten his loyalty to the Mikado, and 
he was sure that the Russian had not forgotten the 
Czar, but for that one moment of enthusiasm they had 
met in that “larger kingdom of the mind.” 


A Christianity Which Shall Embrace All Nations 
i. & ER all it isin that ‘larger kingdom of the mind”’ 


that the spirit of internationalism first developed 
and has always flourished. The artists during the 
stormicst period of the feudal ages always carried “‘the 
truce of God” with them. Giotto entered through 
the breached walls of Florence that he might paint alle- 
gorical pictures of the blessings of peace in the town 
hall, because he moved on an international plane high 
above petty warfare, and as an artist strove to establish 
order and beauty even in the midst of destruction. 
This international spirit has aiso long characterized 
the men devoted to science, to letters and to philosophy, 
but above all those men and institutions who were con- 
cerned with religion. The dream of a universal church, 
of a Christianity which should embrace all the nations 
of the earth whom God ‘‘hath made of one blood for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth”? must continue 
to lure “the men of God” of each generation, until 
the Christmas message has attained a most glorious 
consummation. 
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This department of “What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and its information will be personally gathered by the editor appointed by the General Federation. 


Mrs. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


GREAT deal has been written and said of late concerning 


misfit Christmas gifts. In club circles especially have the 

members been urged to make Christmas giving take on a real 
significance, and to make of Christmastime not only a time of mer- 
riment and joy, but also of service to mankind. ‘The advent of the 
Christmas Red Cross seals as a means of raising money to be used 
for the relief and succor of the suffering and needy opened to club 
women an avenue of service which they were quick to make use of. 
At one time the General Federation entered into the spirit so heartily 
as to have a special Christmas seal of its own, but latterly the opinion 
gained strength that it was better to combine efforts and make use 
of the Red Cross stamps, which have been used in ever-increasing 
quantities from year to year. 


What Christmas Seals Did for Nashville 


NE of the best developed and consummaied plans is the one 

carried out by the club women of Nashville, Tennessee. It must 
be admitted in the beginning of even a mere outline of the story of 
the Nashville plan that much must be left unsaid, and that no effort 
can be made to discriminate very finely as to honors and credits. 
In 1908 Mrs. A. B. Cooke, then chairman to the Tennessee Federation, 
and Mrs. S. S. Crockett, chairman of the General Federation Public 
Health Department, individually purchased two hundred thousand 
Red Cross seals, and a regular campaign was planned for Nashville 
and a limited number of towns in the State. A meeting was called 
of representatives of every woman’s club in the city and much enthu 
siasm was aroused at the outset. Immediately an office was offered 
in the best office building the town afforded, with every equipment 
to carry on a businesslike campaign. Committees were appointed 
(after the manner of charity organizations) on indoor or office work, 
and on outdoor work, or sales. 


The office force kept accurate account of the whereabouts of every seal, 
and each night made seals and cash balance. The sales committee 
arranged for booths in shops, post-offices and other favorable locations, 
engaged saleswomen, costumed them as Red Cross nurses and kept them 
supplied with seals. 

In 1909 a similar campaign was carried on with an increase over the 
sale of the two hundred thousand seals of the first year. This time the 
Centennial Club (the largest) contributed the office, the bookkeeper and 
the stenographer, but all clubs cojperated on committees as previously. 

In 1910, after having used a large part of the seal fund in collecting and 
sending over the State a tuberculosis exhibit with a paid director, there 
were still funds in the treasury. There was an almost defunct Tuber 
culosis League in the town, and the club women determined to give these 
funds to the league and help it with the seal sale, so that the work might 
he carried on through an agency especially equipped for that work. The 
Tuberculosis League was thus enabled to employ a trained executive 
secretary who gives his entire time to this work. Through the efforts of 
all of these agencies there are a tuberculosis hospital and a municipal 
tuberculosis bureau in Nashville. 


How Two Los Angeles Clubs Observe Christmas 


LUB women do not confine their energies at Christmastime to 

the relief and care of the sick. In many clubs Christmas trees, 
boxes, baskets, and other joy-bringing gifts are furnished by able, 
loving hands for those less fortunate. In other clubs Christmas enter- 
tainments are given which are at once unique and interesting. In the 
city of Los Angeles, California, two of the largest clubs in America 
observed the holiday in these ways: 


The Friday Morning Club gave a Christmas program on Christmas 
Eve, 1911, which was the first of a series of “guest programs” now 
recognized as one of the most important features of the club life. 

On Friday, December 22, the club enjoyed a morning of Christmas 
music, and this concert was repeated on the following Sunday afternoon 
for the benefit of those women who, as it was delicately put, were too 
busy to attend the Friday morning program and with whom the members 
of the club desired to share their pleasure. In response to cards of invita- 
tion an audience of several hundred women and girls, accompanied by 
their husbands, brothers and other girls’ brothers, assembled in the large 
auditorium. A quartet of stringed instruments rendered some of the airs 
from ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel,’’ some German Christmas hymns and modern 
French Noéls. 

Afterward the guests wandered through the beautiful club rooms, where 
the members of the club constituted themselves an informal reception 
committee and each guest received more than one hearty handclasp and 
Christmas greeting and invitation to “come again,”’ which perhaps meant 
more even than the concert to the lonely, tired heart. 

Never did the Spirit of Christmas brood more tenderly over the 
Ebell Club nor enter more practically into the holiday activities than in 
the Yuletide of 1912. Invoked by the essentially Christmas program 
given December 23 for club members, and emphasized by its repetition on 
December 28 and 30, at the parties given annually by this club for its 
own little folks and for the settlement children (this year more than five 
hundred), respectively, its influence lingered through the week, bringing 
Christmas joy to many hearts. 

On each occasion a quaint Bavarian Nativity play, consisting of a suc- 
cession of beautiful tableaux of the events heralding our Savior’s birth, 
accompanied by old Latin and German hymns and chorals, was presented. 

An evening reception given January 2 to members and their families 
fittingly closed the season’s festivities, and faces were turned toward the 
New Year with fresh inspiration and renewed zeal for service. 


LUCRETIA L. BLANKENBURG, First Vice-President. 


Unique Christmas Gift of a West Virginia Club 


“TSHE Current History Club, of Huntington, West Virginia, cele- 

brates Christmas in a unique way. Each member of the club 
is held responsible for two dressed dolls and two bags of candy, pur- 
chased not out of the club’s charity fund, but from the member’s 
private means. 


On some designated night the girls, laden with the dolls and bags, meet 
at the home of a member. The dolls, placed in advantageous positions 
on desk, piano, chairs, divan and mantel, are duly admired; the bags, 
piled in one corner, make a goodly showing in their bright colors. Then 
the Salvation Army captain is called in, and perhaps the best part of it 
all is seeing his joy over a gift that he knows will bring happiness to some 
fifty “little mothers.” In order that the club gift may not entail addi- 
tional expense upon the Army’s already overtaxed treasury at least five 
dollars in money is always contributed toward the Salvation Army 
Christmas tree for the poor. i 


A Floriculture Department is a Good Feature 


— the natural love which all women have for 
flowers and green leaves, the Ridge Woman’s Club, of Chicago, 
organized a Vioriculture Department. ‘This was the first department 
for the study of plant life in a Chicago club and much enthusiasm 
was aroused, 


During the summer months the gardens were watched and tended 
and a gay flower show was held in the early autumn. It might be 
expected that such a department would be inactive during the winter 
months, but such was not the case. On the contrary the thought of the 
members focused upon the Christmas holidays and busy hands decorated 
the club rooms, a story-teller was engaged and the members’ children 
were invited to be present. Many baskets were packed and sent to 
needy families on the near-by prairies, and in each basket a beautifully 
arranged cluster of holly and evergreen spoke words of cheer from the 
happy hearts of the donors to the lonely, isolated ones of the recipients. 


This Club Remembers Itself at Christmas 


HILE in most cases the clubs, like individuals, consider them- 

selves last of all at Christmastime, there is an occasional club 
which follows the family fashion of remembering itself and its own 
welfare. 


The Toledo (Ohio) Woman’s Association, through its trustees, sends 
Christmas greetings, printed in the characteristic red and green, to its 
members and urges them to make to the association the Christmas gift of 
one new member, one ‘‘good new friend,” to the association. This club 
also had its ‘Christmas Shower” upon the first Christmas following the 
opening of its fine new home. Like the wedding festivities of a newly 
wedded couple was the advent of this club to its permanent abode, and 
the shower to the home-comers brought many furnishings, both artistic 
and useful; it also brought memberships and money. It demonstrated 
the loving coéperation which exists among the members, a sympathy and 


mutual interest without which the best club work lacks its reward. 


Clubs That Spread Cheer Amone the Poor 


OR would it be just to close this page without a tribute to the 

splendid clubs of the country who at Christmastime gather 
together, and, in the good old-fashioned way, spread Christmas cheer 
among the poor. There is not space to enumerate these clubs, for 
their names are legion. ‘This work ranges all the way from the three 
hundred dollars spent by the West Side Co-Educational Club of 
Chicago, in sending to poor families one hundred baskets containing 
fuel, clothing and money for rent and other necessities, to the filling 
of Christmas stockings by small local clubs. 


The Monday Evening Club of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, with 
fifteen members, never lets a Christmas pass without a conference with 
the visiting nurse to determine the most needy cases in the community. 
Last Christmas the nurse reported a family of seven, with the father 
unable to work and the mother in the hospital. The youngest child had 
expressed a wish that Santa Claus would bring to her two things: a doll 
carriage and a set of furs. The club women furnished the doll carriage, 
books and toys for the children and a full Christmas dinner for the family; 
the furs were donated by a mother whose little daughter had outgrown 
them. An orphan girl was given a complete set of clothing, as well as toys, 
candies and other things to make the day a happy one; a child at the 
hospital, whose wish for a kimono and a new set of hair ribbons had 
reached the notice of the club women, received these things with a 
package of toys; a poor old grandmother received a dinner, and clothing 
for her little orphan granddaughter. Who shall enumerate the joy which 
follows in the wake of these loving gifts? 7 

What happiness attended the opening of the three hundred stockings 
filled and distributed by the Woman’s Civic Betterment Club of Roanoke, 
Virginia, and an equal number by the Saturday Club of Wayne, 
Pennsylvania! What comfort and love were packed along with handker- 
chiefs, dolls, balls and toys into the twelve boxes sent to the Infirmary 
and to the Children’s Hospital by the Pleasant Hour Club of St. Louis, 
Missouri! Nor should it be forgotten that greater than the joy which 
these gifts carry with them is the vision of greater usefulness and the 
gladness of service which they leave behind in the hearts of the women 
who remember not alone their own fortunate children, but also turn their 
thoughts for a little time toward those other children whose every-day 
lives are so barren and cheerless. y : 
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The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis | 

Skinner's Satin 

AND IS GUARANTEED 

TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 
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Five Pretty Novelties are 
Shown in These Lace and 
Ribbon Caps and Dainty 
Conceits in Neckwear 





E ARE glad 

that this is a 
season of lace which 
may be used in plait- 
ings and ruffles com- 
bined with net and 
embroidery, since the 
effect uponthe wearer, 
whether it adorns her 
dress as a trimming 
or as an accessory, is 
softening and becom- 
ing, owing to the del- 
icate tints and the 
clinging qualityof the 
material. 


RETT Y formorn- 
ing wear is this 
net collar with cross- 


By the Needlework Foditors 








TYPICAL and 

charming use of 
ivory-tinted net and 
lace is pictured in the 
fichu drapery on the 
figure. The net is of 
a fine mesh and there- 
fore favorable to em- 
broidery. Another 
very good design ina 
fichu is shown on the 
lower left-hand side 
of this page, showing 
a new and pretty 
combination of drap- 


‘ery and collar. 


HIS afternoon 
collar in eyelet 


embroidery shows a 
most graceful pattern 
that should be carried 
out in very sheer ba- 
tiste or Swiss. 





stitch embroidery. 
The threads for work- 
ing the pattern may 
match any dress. 














UAKER simplicity is 

shown in the patterns of 
these flat, round collars and 
fichus, varied for the modern 
fashions of today by lace 
edgings and embroidery. 
Figured Swiss is charmingly 
combined with lace in the 
dainty set below, and shadow 
lace is most effectively used 
with black ribbon in the 
stock and frill to wear with 
a tailored suit. 
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Fancy Shirtwaist Frill to Wear 


A Graceful Collar Design in Darning on Net With a Tailored Suit 





An Antique Lace Design in Fine € rochet 


NOTE—An enlarged print of the antique crocheted collar illustrated on this page can be supplied for ten cents. Also general information regarding 
materials and the making of any of the other designs will be given if astamped, addressed envelope is supplied. Kindly address the Needlework Editors, 


in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Knowledge of 
Furs Saves 
Disappointment 




















TAWA ATA 


Your Copy of 


Albrecht’s 


& Fashions 
1913-14” 





Tells you: 


ith, 


—how Furs are made and graded, 

—how to distinguish quality in 
urs, 

—how to get the utmost for your money, 

—what furs wear longest, 


—fur trade names and common English names, 
—color effects and texture of furs, 

—costly furs and their substitutes, 

—latest correct fur styles, 

—in fact—the whole truth about furs. 


As an impartial authority on Furs, the 
valueofA lbrecht's “Fur Facts& Fashions” 
is evidenced by its use as a reference book 
in the Smithsonian Institution and in many 
schools. Referring to this book a scientist 
of the United States Biological Survey 
states, ““Albrecht has taken the lead in 


informing the public as to the identity of 
furs sold.” 


> 
{ 
> 
S 
x 
{ 
> 
KS 
y 
> 
KE 
> 
_ Asa fur purchasing guide, its worth $ 
is proven by the fact that thousands of <q 
women without any knowledge of Furs 
are able to make intelligent and satisfac- > 
tory selections therefrom. Whether you KI 
buy from us or elsewhere Albrecht’s > 
“Fur Facts & Fashions” will be worth <{ 
many dollars to you as a standard for > 
comparing fur values. { 
You may have ’ 
this book, which { 
cost thousands > 
of dollars to pro- <{ 
duce, by merely > 
sending 3c to { 
cover postage. > 
Simply ask for q 
Albrecht’s > 
“Fur Facts & { 
Fashions KE iD 
No. 10. Ca 
To acquaint < 
you with 
Albrecht 
values we 
illustrate 
Albrecht 
Pattern 18, 
Draped Panel 
Coat, 45" long, 
Scottish Mole, 


$38100 
Also made in Mole 
Cony (Moline) — 
$136.00. 


(Send bust measure, 
hips, waist length, height 
and weight.) 
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Furs shipped pre- Va 
paid on cash orders.  /f) 

If they are not en- VY 
tirely satisfactory 

your money, less transportation 
charges, will be refunded. You 
take no risk. To be consistent with the 
Albrecht principle of telling the truth 
about Furs it is imperative that we strive 
constantly to improve the standard of 


Albrecht Furs 


RGus = 1855 Or wv. 





For this reason, the above trade mark 
in your furs assures you the agreeable sat- 
isfaction of knowing that your Furs are 
correct and your friendswill recognize that 
you buy the best. 


You can order Furs from Albrecht’s 
“Fur Facts & Fashions’ to even better ad- 
vantage than by buying in person, because 
Mr. O. E. Albrecht, with his extensive 
knowledge and expert judgment, gives 
his personal attention to each individual 
order. Prompt shipment assured. Our 
simple directions for taking measurements 
at home insure a good fit. 

The Albrecht stock is so comprehensive that, 
regardless of what your requirements may be, 
you can select furs to suit your individuality and 
pocketbook. 


The name “‘Albrecht”’ in furs has for fifty- 
eight years been the distinguishing mark of qual- 
ity. It guarantees satisfaction and relieves you of 
all doubt as to the genuineness and reliability of 
your furs. 

Your banker or any mercantile agency will tell 
you of our responsibility. Or possibly we can refer 
you to wearers of Albrecht Furs whom you know. 





E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Founded 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Sta. A, St. Paul, Minn. 





We want a representative mer hant in every 
town to help us supply the demand for Al- 











brecht Furs. Write at once for proposition. 
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F THE attention of the public could be called in the December 

number of THE JouRNAL to the little Red Cross Christmas Seal, 

which does so much for the sufferers from tuberculosis in this 
country, it would be a great help. This year the Seal will represent 
a Santa Claus with his sleigh and eight reindeer, and it will be long 
rather than square. 

This little seal in five years has raised throughout the country 
nearly a million dollars and a half for tuberculosis work, so you see 
how much it has helped; and it has helped in other ways than by the 
mere raising of money. It has interested thousands of people in the 
anti-tuberculosis campaign who never would have heard of it, for 
the little Seal goes out on hundreds of thousands of packages, letters, 
etc., and in this way has greatly advertised the work. 

MABEL T. BOARDMAN, 

For the Executive Committee, The American Red Cross. 

Address: Room 341, State, War and Navy Building, Washington, 
District of Columbia. 


If Not a House Then Coal 


\ HAT we'd like to find in our Christmas stocking is a summer 

home for our little tots. That’s not a joke. I mean the actual 
physical thing, and I’m going to have that given to us one of these 
fine days. Some Settlements have three or four. They are always 
gifts. We have one lent us by the city for years, but signs are 
multiplying that it will soon be wanted for other purposes. Hence 
our Christmas hope. I know there are people just aching to give 
one away; still if this little letter does not chance to fall beneath 
their eyes, why then send us a few loads of coal to keep us warm. 
THE JouRNALasked that once before and they filled our cellar. Mither 
way is good—keeping warm in winter or cool in summer. ‘The poor 
can do neither without help. Jacos Rus, 

President of the Jacob Riis Neighborhood Settlement. 

Address: 48 Henry Street, New York City. 


Can’t You Send a Hot-Water Bag? 


TT°HE Shut-in Society is organized for the benefit of chroni 
invalids and cripples. It sends them books and papers and 
endeavors to put them in touch with friends who, by visiting, corre 
spondence, and in many other ways, are able to bring cheer and 
comfort into their lives. We have many members who are too poor 
to buy little comforts, things that make pain easier to bear. Hot- 
water bags add greatly to invalids’ comfort, and may sometimes 
prevent serious illness. Air cushions and air pillows make a hard 
chair comfortable and give relief to those who must stay in bed. 
Who will help by sending one of these things for Christmas? Articles 
may be sent to the headquarters of the society, 62 East Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City, or addresses will be furnished enabling 
donors to communicate directly with worthy and needy shut-ins. 
Mary HAMILTON HADLEy, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Shut-in Society. 
Address: 355 Willow Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


What the Salvation Army Wants 


KCAUSE the Salvation Army caters to close upon a half-million 

poor at Christmastide we have need of a vast amount of clothing, 
toys, provisions and everything in common use in connection with 
such a festival. The need does not grow less, but greater. This year | 
trust our supporters will realize even more than in previous years the 
tremendous amount of material needed and will respond with pro- 
portionate generosity. We gladly give our services to this huge 
undertaking and trust your readers will indorse our efforts with 
their gifts. 

Clothing and old furniture, etc., should be sent to our Industrial 
Homes, eatables and toys to the corps addresses. ‘These may be 
found in the telephone book of your nearest town. 

EVANGELINE Boorn, 

Commander of the Salvation Army. 

Address: 120 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth’s Appeal 


Y GREATEST need at the Christmastime for the families of 

the prisoners who would seek through the Volunteer Prison 
League to aid is shoes for the little children. Every Christmas I pack 
several hundred boxes containing clothing, groceries and toys, which 
we send into these prison-shadowed homes. 

I could think of no way in which the readers of your magazine 
could help us more practically than by sending us little shoes of all 
sizes, and we shall know just what little feet they will fit. 

MAvuDE BALLINGTON Bootu 

President of the Prison League of the Volunteers of America. 

Address: 34 West Twenty-eighth Street, New York City. 


’ 


Help the Salesgirls by Shopping Early 


ARTICULARLY the Consumers’ League desires.that the readers 

of THE LApres’ Home JourNAL and the women of America deter- 
mine to finish their Christmas shopping before December 15. Much 
has been said on this score in former years. Every one is familiar 
with the arguments for early shopping, and appreciates the com- 
parative ease and comfort and the better selection of goods which 
is found early in the season. 

And all know the evils of late shopping. Physically and mentally 
the wear and tear on the shopper is great. But how much more 
disastrous are the long hours of work, most often spent without 





extra pay, which the salesmen and saleswomen must endure! To 
these workers Christmas is seldom a holiday. They are too tired 
to enjoy the pleasures of the day. 

Often a woman will say with some pride: ‘‘T never shop after five 
or six o'clock.” Does she realize what Jate-afternoon shopping 
means? After the front doors of the store close an army of wrappers, 
accountants and delivery-men must work many hours to get the 
packages out before the business of another day swamps them. 

So let us do our Christmas shopping early—early in the day 
and early in the season. The Consumers’ League wishes a Merry 
Christmas to all the women who make this effort to give others 
a Merry instead of a Miserable Christmas. 

THe NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE, 

Address: 106 East Nineteenth Street, New York City. 


Think What a Stamp Will Do 


LONG time has gone by since we have heard from cach other 
through Tue Lapirs’ Home JourNAL. I am pining for a letter 
from you, inclosing just a few two-cent stamps, one that I may use 
on a reply and the others for sending Christmas greetings to our 
far-away friends, our friends who are not likely to have any other 
greeting from Santa Claus except what we send through the mail. 
Are you expecting a letter from anybody, some loved one in some 
distant country? Are you going to write a letter that will carry 
special joy to a dear one far away? If so you know the value of such 
a communication and [ will not have to urge you to help me to send 
Christmas cheer to our long list of shut-ins and shut-outs who, for 
some reason, are left alone this Christmastime, and whose hearts are 
aching just a little bit for a greeting from the outside world. 

Do you love old people? ‘There are more than 800 on one list, all 
over eighty years ofage. No difference whether they are rich or poor, 
they will appreciate a greeting sent with your two-cent stamp that 
will carry at the same time a remembrance of some kind, a calendar, 
a pretty card, a handkerchicf, a tie, etc. 

Have you ever been homesick? Then help me send Christmas 
greetings to our boys on the sea, to our soldiers in the army, to our 
miners in the mountains. Come, join my Sunshine Letter Party; 
you will enjoy your own Christmas the more. A book of stamps 
will be a gold mine to us. Mrs. CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, 

President-General of the International Sunshine Society. 

Address: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Where Tools Will Help 


HOULD any of the readers of THe Laptes’ Home JouRNAL fecl 

disposed to send any of the tools which follow they will be help 
ing us in our work in conducting the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute in the most satisfactory way: Hammers, chisels, monkey 
wrenches, small molder’s trowels, drawing instruments, pliers, screw- 
drivers, hatchets, brick trowels, plastering trowels, shovels, picks, 
draw-knives, smoothing planes, etc.; in fact any small tools of this 
character. BooKER T. WASHINGTON, 

Principal of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 

Address: ‘Tuskegee, Alabama. 


Jelly and Grape Juice Appeal for the Sick 


URING the winter the work of the National Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild is to supply jelly and grape juice to hospitals which 
have free patients, district nurses and other workers among the poor 
and sick. No hospital has a large enough income to purchase all the 
jelly that can be used to tempt the appetite of its convalescing sick. 
When preserving, a small effort will make a few extra glasses of jelly, 
and these collected throughout the town or State will help to meet 
the demands in hospitals and homes. 
lruit often lies rotting on the ground, and willing hands might 
put this surplus into a useful shape for little more than the cost of 
sugar, and co6peration among the women of a neighborhood, or 
church clubs and welfare workers, to use this surplus would produce 
many glasses of jelly for the sick. 
The Guild will supply a label which will carry twenty pounds 
free of charge one hundred miles or less to the nearest city hospital. 
THE NATIONAL PLANT, FLOWER AND I’RUIT GUILD, 
Address: 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


These Girls Deserve Your Help 


\ IX NEED clothes and food suitable for five thousand girls—all 
'V sorts of clothes, especially washable dresses, new or old; and, 
in the line of table supplies, tea and coffee. Call on Uncle Sam’s 
Parcel Post, and for a few pennies it will bring your donation to us 
to the following addresses: National Florence Crittenton Mission, 
New York City; Florence Crittenton Mission, 514’ Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Florence Crittenton Home, 376 Twentieth 
Avenue,San Francisco, California; National Florence Crittenton Mis- 
sion, Washington, District of Columbia, and the Florence Crittenton 
Home, 2615 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. If for any reason 
you cannot send us the above articles postage stamps will be very 
acceptable. 

There are eighty-five Crittenton homes in the United States and 
five in foreign lands. During the last year more than eighteen thou- 
sand girls were helped. A ‘‘street matron,” the first of her kind in 
the world, under direction of the Florence Crittenton Home of Boston, 
spends her evenings, until late at night, on the streets and in the 
parks of Boston to chaperon the girls who pass the larger part of their 
nights in ‘‘ Nature’s drawing-room.” KATE WALLER BARRETT. 

President of the National Florence Crittenton Mission. 
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UCKED away with the 
other treasures in the 
Christmas stocking a tube of 
COLGATE’S Ribbon Dental 
Cream is a gift at once pleas- 
ing and practical. Its de- 
licious flavor makes its use 
become a regular habit. 
Children use it without being 
urged. 
There’s healthy laughter, too, 
for the little folks in the 
JUNGLE POW-WOW. 
Funny pictures and jingles— 
and a moral. A two-cent 
stamp will bring a copy. Put 
itin thestocking with the tube 
of RibbonDentalCream which 


you buy at your dealer’s, 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H. 199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 

luxurious, lasting, refined. 
Read the advertisement of Colgate’s 
Toilet Soaps on page 42 and the 
Colgate’s Cold Cream suggestion on 

page 67. 
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Dhe Present You Gan Make of Ribbons 


By the Needlework Foditors 


























































IBBON novelties are 
among the popular fan- 
cies of the season in designs 
for girdles and hat trimmings, 
and we may have them in 
mixed or plain colors, while 
black is always in good taste, as 
it will give a distinctive touch 
to any costume and is therefore 
preferred for all-around wear. 
In the two girdles shown 
below is one in which old rose, 
blue and green are prettily 
blended, and a second of 
knitted silk with fringe. The 
new poinsettia bow is shown in 
the striped girdle on the right. 


NEW touch is given tothe 
flowered ribbon girdle in 
. the finish of flat buttons edged 
with plain silk, which is used 
also for the balls. 

The separate waist trimming 
of moiré ribbon is handsomely 
ornamented with velvet flowers 
appliquéd and beads, and the 
third design shows an original 
way of combining the lace of 
the blouse with the girdle. 

The fourth design istrimmed 
with buttons and silk tassels. 

Very new and smart are the 
ribbon hat, collar and cuffs to 
wear with acloth suit. 
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NOTE— Directions tor making these articles will be supplied by the Needlework Editors. Please inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Solve the 
Christmas 
Problem 


by sending distinctive Christmas Cards. 
Gifts are limited to your relatives and a 
few intimate friends. For most of your 
friends it will be the special thought you 
take at Christmas-time that will be 
appreciated more than the spending of 
money on useless gifts. 


THE A.M.DAVIS CO. 
UALITY CARDS 


BOSTON 






have that intimate, personal quality that 
makes them thoroughly appreciated. 
‘They make remembrance at Christmas- 
time what it used to be long ago—a 
matter of love and not of duty. 

Davis Quality Cards appeal to the 
eye as well 
as to the 
heart. In 
their exqui- 
site blend- 
ing of colors 
and artistic 
designing, 









Here S$ T° THEE 





r 
HaLr as MUCH AS 


» AND MY FOLKS 

f THEE AND 
they are the THY FOLKS 
expression Fee 


of perfect 
taste. 








These 
cards and hundreds of others are all 
sold separately at the best stores. If you 
want to make your Christmas shopping 
easy, ask your dealer for a dollar box of 


“Quality Cards for Quality Folks” 


containing 19 distinctive cards sure to 
delight your new and your old friends. 
If your dealer cannot supply you 


Send Us the Coupon Below 


with one dollar for every box ordered and we 
will supply you direct, and send you a booklet 
showing our complete line. A postcard brings 
the booklet only. 


THE A. M. DAVIS COMPANY 


528 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 























THE A. M. DAVIS COMPANY 
528 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed please find $ . Send me boxes 
**Quality Cards for Quality Folks.”’ boxes 
‘‘Quality Cards for Business Men."’ Also your com- 
plete catalogue. 

Name 
Street 


City and State 





Dealer’s Name 






































SCENE AND CHARACTERS 


The court room of the Palace of Gifts. The back- 
ground is hung with red cheesecloth festooned with 
ropes of evergreens, and wreaths of holly tied with 
red ribbons. Tall columns may appear at in- 
tervals wound spirally with evergreen rope. In 
the center is a throne on a raised platform elabo- 
rately decorated with large artificial blossoms of 
poinsettias. These may be scattered with the 
spun-glass frosting used for Christmas trees, and 
the whole stage may be decorated in any Christ- 
mas effects of red and green. The throne should 
be approached by two or three ste ps, and on these 
the gifts brought in by the characters may be piled ; 
or tables may be arranged on each side of the 
throne to receive the gifts. Seats may be placed 
for the use of the characters, and some of them 
may stand in picturesque altitudes on each side 
of the throne. 


The Gopvess BouNTIFUL ts seated on the throne. 
She wears a beautiful costume of thin while mate- 
rial, elaborately trimmed with pearls, and carries 
a green palm branch in her hand. The dra 
peries hang from her shoulders and there are full 
‘‘angel sleeves.”’ She wears a crown and holds a 
sparkling scepter. On each side stands one of her 
two attendants, PEACE and PLENTY. These are 
dressed in classic robes of white and gold, PEACE 
holding a white dove, and PLENTY a basket of 
fruit. If possible let each of these attendants hold 
up a huge Horn of Plenty, almost as tall as her 
self, from which fruit and flowers are spilling 
out; or they may hold banners. There are also 
two HERALDS in fanciful costume, whose duly 
it is to usher in the various characters. 

Owing to lack of space the costumes of the characters 
will be described as their names occur, and in 
most cases it will be easy to find pictures from 
which the costumes may be copied. The more 
beautiful and elaborate these are the more effective 
the presentation will be. 

The entrance of the characters is preluded by a few 
strains of music. Each enters ushered in by the 
HERALDS, and, marching to the throne, makes a 
deep obeisance to the Goppress BountiruL and 
her attendants, who return it with formality. 
Then follows the song or speech, and then each 
character takes his appointed place, marching to 
Surther strains of the music designated. As many 
instruments as possible should be used to give the 
music full effect. In many instances the musical 
selections may be left to the discretion of the 
manager. 

If desired to introduce more performers such char 
acters as QUEEN ISABELLA and DAME FASHION 
may be attended by pages or by little girls. It is 
important to select performers of dramatic ability 
for such characters as FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
and the Newspoy, for the more dramatic action 
that can be introduced the better will be the piece. 
If the performance is found to be too long any 
characters may be omitted without detriment to 
the whole. 

The curtain rises to some selection of Christmas 
music, perhaps from ‘““The Messiah,’’ or any 
noble number. The Gopprss BOUNTIFUL, her 
two attendants and the two HERALDS are on the 
stage. As the music ceases the GopDESS BouNn- 
TIFUL rises, bows to the audience, and then sings 
the opening song. 


OPENING Soto By GoppEss BouNTIFUL (Air, 
“The Belle of the Mohawk Vale’’): 
Oh, fair is the dawn of the blessed Christmas Day, 
And sweet are the carols we sing; 
And merry the greetings our happy comrades say, 
And merry the bells as they ring. 
But sweeter, dearer, yes, dearer far above, 
A pleasure without alloy, 
Is the giving, giving gifts to those we love, 
With hearts full of peace and joy. 
[The three sing in unison: 
Oh, sweeter, dearer, yes, dearer far above, 
A pleasure without alloy, 
Is the giving, giving gifts to those we love, 
With hearts full of peace and joy. 
GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 
Aye, our hearts never know a joy more great 
Than that which loving giving can create; 
A joy that can our souls to Heaven uplift 
Crowns us when we bestow a worthy gift. 
Hark ye, my maidens! Ponder, tell me truc: 
What is the greatest gift e’er given, think you? 
PEACE: 
Dear Goddess Bountiful, we may not say, 
So long hath this old earth rolled on its way. 
PLENTY: 
So many blessings hath this earth possessed 
It would be hard indeed to choose the best. 


Whe Greatest Gift 


Ghristmas Play by Garolyn Wells 


PD ceoration by Eugenie Wireman 


GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 
All time hath seen great givers; aye, but still 
These gifts we may consider if we will. 
What ho! my Heralds! 
HERALDS (appearing): 
Goddess, we have heard! 
Fair Goddess Bountiful, we wait thy word. 
GoppdEss BOUNTIFUL: 
Tis this: I hereby bid unto my court 
Givers whom men account of good report. 
It pleasures me to talk with them today. 
Summon them, Heralds! 
Hrraxips (bowing low): Goddess, we obey! 
{GoppESS BOUNTIFUL seats herself on her throne. 
The orchestra plays ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” and, 
after a few strains, CoLUMBUS enters. He wears 
an Italian costume of the Fifteenth Century, 
which may be copied from pictures of the 
Columbus monument. Ile carries a small globe. 
Goppess BOUNTIFUL: 
Greetings, Good Sir! 
COLUMBUS: 
Fair Goddess, I greet thee. 
[am Columbus. List, I beg, to me. 
Long years ago I braved th’ uncharted main; 
My quest adventurous was not in vain. 
I found new land, my banner I unfurled; 
A glorious continent I gave the world! 
(JODDESS BOUNTIFUL: 
A precious boon indeed! 
claim 
To the best gift of all! Undying fame 
Surrounds thy noble deed. Yet, fairly, we 
Must list to other claimants. We shall see. 
[Co.umbBus puts his globe in place and then takes 
his seatas the orchestra finishes ‘‘IailColumbia.” 
[A Spanish air, or the “Coronation March,” from 
“The Prophet,’ is begun, and the HrrRatns 
usher in QUEEN ISABELLA, of Spain. She 
wears a regal costume with court train and 
crown, which may be copied from pictures of her 
or of one of her contemporaries. She carries an 
open casket of jewels. The GopprEss BOUNTIFUL 
rises and bows and QUEEN ISABELLA relurns a 
stately curlsy. 
SOLO BY QUEEN ISABELLA (Air, “‘My Queen”): 
Goddess fair, I come here to greet thee; 
[I am the Queen of far-off Spain. 
With deep joy I am here to meet thee, 
Telling this tale of my ancient reign. 
When brave Columbus made petition 
To sail away o’er the unknown main, 
I gave my jewels to aid his mission, 
I, Isabella, the Queen of Spain. 
I, Isabella, the Queen—the Queen of Spain. 


Right strong thy 


GoppeEss BOUNTIFUL: 

Fair Queen, thy heart was big, thy deed was 
grand! 

By thy great gift this world achieved a land 

Of wide extent, of glory, power and might; 

To fame, dear Queen, thou hast indeed a right. 

[QUEEN ISABELLA lays her jewels upon the table 
and takes her seat while the orchestra continues 
to play “La Paloma,” or some other S panish air. 

[The orchestra strikes up the music of ‘‘ America.” 
Enter GEORGE WASHINGTON, wearing a Colonial 
costume, copied from his portrait. He carries an 
American eagle, or a picture of one. 

GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 
Whom have we here? George Washington? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: ’Tis he. 

Dear Goddess Bountiful, I bow to thee. 

My claim, I fear, is small; yet glad I gave 

All of my powers my country’s life to save. 
Though long the tyrant’s thralldom we endured 
At last my country’s freedom I procured. 
Our country’s freedom! Oh, the blessed word! 
Symboled by this, our proud and glorious bird! 

GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 

George Washington, thou’rt truly good and 
great; 
Honored by all, in home and school and state! 

[GEORGE WASHINGTON places the eagle on the table 
and takes his place, while the music of ‘‘ Amer- 
ica”’ is continued. 

[Next comes the music of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ and Betsy Ross enters. She wears a 
plain house dress with cap and apron, and carries 
an American flag without a pole. 

GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 

Good-morrow, Madam, I know not thy name; 
Tell me, art thou some celebrated dame? 

Betsy Ross: 

Nay, nay, dear Goddess Bountiful, I come 
But from a simple and a lowly home. 

And yet, during the time that I did live, 

One chance I had a noble gift to give. 

And in my heart triumphant memories wake, 
To think that I my country’s flag should make. 


GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 

Dear Betsy Ross, your name shall honored be, 

While the Red, White and Blue floats o’er the 

free. 

Proudly o’er rolling deep and rocky crag 
Old Glory waves—and you— yousewed the flag. 

[Betsy Ross lays the flag reverently on the table 
while the strains of the “ Star-Spangled Banner”’ 
or of Sousa’s ‘‘ Stars and Stripes” continue, and 
lakes her place among the others. 


[Then to the music of ‘A Life on the Ocean Wave” 
@ SAILOR comes bounding in. He may wear any 
kind of a sailor suit or navy uniform, and he 
carries a toy steamship. 

GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 

What ho! A sailor boy! areal Jack Tar! 
Enter, good sir, here such right welcome are. 
Thou bringest — what? 

SAILOR: 

Goddess, I offer thee 
A wondrous gift, the freedom of the sea! 

GopbEss BOUNTIFUL: 

Aye, ’tis a gift surpassing rich and fair. 
Travel and navigation, cargoes rare, 
Pleasure and profit both. Aye, truly we 
Owe much to those who offer us the sea. 

SOLO BY THE SAILOR (Air, “Nancy Lee”’): 

| am a jolly sailor bold and free, 
Yeo ho, lads ho; yeo ho, yeo ho! 
I give you every craft that 
Yeo ho, lads ho, yeo ho! 
I give you means of traffic to each foreign land, 
To every arctic coast and every tropic sand; 
Your splendid fleets of noble ships by me are 
manned, 
Yeo ho, lads ho, yeo ho! 
The countries all join hands across the sea 
Quite easily, 
Because of me. 
I give the freedom of the trackless sea, 
The sea, the sea, the glorious sea! 

[The SAILor takes his seat to the music of any 

nautical air. 


[An English bugle call is heard, or a few notes of 
“Rule Britannia” or any English martial air. 
Enter FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, in the white garb 
of a hospital nurse. She carries a roll of bandages 
or any small emblem of her office. 

GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 

Dear Florence Nightingale, we welcome thee; 
Thy blessed deeds have blessed memory. 
Hospital angel, thy kind hand and heart 
Soothed wounded soldiers with a gentle art. 

A glorious gift, indeed, after the strife, 

To nurse the suffering hero back to life! 


SOLO BY FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE (Air, ‘Old 
Black Joe’’): 
Down in the wards where wounded soldiers lie, 
Where all alone they suffer and they die, 
There I went oft to comfort and to aid, 
[ nursed and soothed the wounded, with the 
dying prayed. 
I’m coming, I’m coming, 
I hear their voices low; 
(She seems to listen to the call of the soldiers) 
A fairer gift than soothing pain 
I do not know. 


sails the sea, 


(Repeat refrain.) 

[FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE lays her gift on the table 
and goes to her place, while the music softly 
repeats the melody of the song she has just sung. 

[To the music of any well-known college glee a 
COLLEGE YOUTH rushes in, waving a pennant 
and giving his class yell. He wears a cap and 
gown and carries a diploma. He bows roguishly 
to GODDESS BOUNTIFUL, and even dares to kiss 
her on the cheek, being full of pranks. 


Soto BY COLLEGE Youth (Air, ‘In Days of Old, 
When Knights Were Bold’): 
In college days 
Of jolly ways, 
Our thoughts to knowledge turn. 
We study hard 
Of sage or bard, 
And this is what we learn 
And this is what we learn: 
We learn to read and speak 
In Latin and in Greek, 
O’er modern lore we deeply pore, 
And history antique. 
And education is the gift 
We give to all the world; 
See through the land on every hand 
Our banners fair, 
Our banners fair, 
Our banners fair, 
Our banners fair unfurled. 
[Waving his pennant the CoLLEGE Youtu lays 
that and his diploma on the table, and takes his 
seat to the music of another college song. 





[To a strain of modern dance music DAME FASHION 


walks in. She is clad in a most beautiful and 
fashionable costume—not extreme, but the high- 
est type of good taste. She has two attendants 
who carry beautiful gowns and hats, or, if pre- 
ferred, she may herself carry a light dainty gown 
and a handsome hat. 

GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 
Stay, lovely lady; truly thou art fine! 
Ne’er have I seen such marvel robes as thine. 
Thy crown is a fair dream, thy gracious dress 
A vision of exquisite loveliness! 

DAME FASHION: 
[am Dame Fashion. Frill and furbelow 
On lovely woman freely I bestow. 

Soto BY Dame Fasnion (Air, “I Cannot Sing 
the Old Songs): 


You cannot wear the old clothes 
You wore last year, you know; 
For styles are so uncertain, 
And fashion changes so. 
Those bygone frocks are out of date, 
Those hats and wraps are too; 
You cannot wear the old clothes, 
And so I bring you new. 


You cannot wear the old clothes, 
So every year I bring 
A lot of newly fashioned garb 
That’s just the very thing. 
Now see this dainty, winsome gown; 
This hat with plumes a-row; 
Oh, woman, lovely woman, 
You’ll like my gift, I know! 
GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 
Dame Fashion, thou art right, ’tis 
way 
To deck herself in beautiful array. 
And every woman with a smile will greet 
These gifts of thine that make her fair and 
sweet. 
[To gay music DAME Fasuion trips over to the 
table and lays the garments there, then takes 
her seat. 


woman’s 


[The music ceases, and a whistling is heard as a 
NeEwspoy enters, carelessly whistling any popu 
lar air. He is dressed in ragged clothes, with 
tumbled hair, and a battered cap on the back of his 
head. There is no instrumental music, but the 
boy whistles gayly and well as he runs in with his 
bundle of papers. 

NerEwspoy: 

Wuxtry! Poipers, sir? 
Gee, loidy! 


All the latest news! 

*scuse me, but dis is fer youse! 

(Offers paper to GoppESS BOUNTIFUL, and pulls 
off his cap.) 

GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 

What, boy! Who art thou? What dost thou 
in here? 

NEwSBoyY: 

Aw, loidy, say—I do feel sorta queer! 

Sut say, yer know I’m in on this ’ere game; 
An’ though I ain’t exackly known to fame, 

I pass the news around; and, don’t yer see, 
How’d this ’ere woild get on ’thouten o’ me? 

GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 

Ah, boy, I see! Thou sellest on the street, 
To those who would peruse, the printed shect. 

NEWSBoy: 

Yep. You’re on, loidy! That’s the game, you 
bet! 
Say, ain’t my gift about the limit yet? 

GoppEss BOUNTIFUL (musing): 

*Tis hard to choose, all are so full of grace; 
But wilt thou, lad, have patience for a space? 

NEWSBOY: 

You bet Pll wait! They ain’t no other gink 
Can put it over me! Nix, I don’t think! 

[The NEwspoy tosses his papers on the table, thrusts 
his hands in his pockets, and, whistling the same 
tune, goes to his place. 

[The music now strikes up Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” or any fine march, and DAME FoRTUN! 
enters. She wears a gorgeous costume of white 
draperies trimmed with gold fringe or gold lace 
She carries alarge purse or bag filledwith gold coins 
represented by brass sequins or disks cut from 
gilt cardboard. She must have plenty of these to 
scatter with lavish hand. She carries a gold wand 
and wears a crown of golden rays and many 
jewels. 

GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: 

Hail, radiant creature, glorious and bright; 
Truly thou art a rare and dazzling sight! 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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There isa re 
Vivi al just now 
of Chippen 
dale furniture decorated in black and gold lac 
quer, reproduced from designs made in the latter 


Black Lacquer Furnishings | 





part of the Eighteenth Century. Whole rooms 
are being carried out in Chinese designs, and 


whereas in the average home this treatment 
would be out of place there is no possible objec 
tion to using of the small furnishings 
which are very effectively decorated in black 
and gold. 

A wooden lamp for electricity, with a shade 
made from old Japanese prints or of silk, with 
several panels made from Japanese stencils, will 
cost about $24. 

A candlestick with a painted paper shade, the 
design of which is taken from old Chinese em- 
broideries, costs $14.50. 

A telephone register of tin, made to attach to 
the instrument, is so devised that one may readily 
find names in it with one hand while holding the 
receiver in the other. ‘This is attractively de¢ 
orated and sells for $4. 

One of the unique things I saw in the little 
shop making aspecialty of these black things was 
a sifter for sandalwood or ‘‘ driftwood blaze,”’ to 
sprinkle on the logs for a wood fire. This sifter 
is $2.50. 

A Colonial picture mirror, with a good Jap 
inese print in the top, costs $12, while it is pos 
sible to get mantel mirrors and oval mirrors as 
well for about the same price. 


some 








All the 

| Things in Gilded Carved Wood | Eastern 
sh O Pp > 

are full of every imaginable thing made of 
carved wood, gilded; most of these things are 
very expensive, but by making an exhaustive 


search [ was able to find a few pieces of it that 
were comparatively reasonable in price . One of 
the most desirable things I discovered was a 
small French eight-day clock designed to hang 
on the wall, the price of which was $12. Wall 
fixtures for electric lights, finished with a deep 
silk fringe to shade the bulb, are $8 each, while a 
mantel mirror, about five feet long and in three 
divisions, costs $25. One pair of small sconces 
with two branches each, could be used for can 
dles or they might appropriately be fitted for 
electricity. These are $16 a pair. 

Tall electroliers with large shades of silk edged 
with gold galloon or deep silk fringe cost from 
$12 upward, complete. 

lamps of carved wood, 


| Some New Lamps 
gilded, I saw others of 


carved oak or of mahogany in very simple de 
signs. It is also possible to get these wooden 
electroliers painted white and decorated to cor 
respond with the chintz hangings of a bedroom, 
the lamp shade being also of the chintz. Prices 
will be supplied on request, although the range 
is from $12 upward, according to the design 
selected. 

While on the subject of lamps it may be well 
to mention some pottery jars [ found, which 
would be of the right height and size to be used 
as oil lamps. In addition to the price given for 
the bowl it is necessary to add $3.50 to cover the 
cost of having a fount made, and of supplying 
duplex burner, wicks, chimney, wire frame, etc., 
in order to determine the price of the lamps com- 
plete. 

The shades in the most exclusive shops are 
so simple in design that it is a very easy matter 
to make them. In fact some of the most 
charming shades of all are made of heavy water- 
color paper which is fitted over wire frames in 
Empire shape. An old print is often the only 
decoration used, except a line of gilt at top and 
bottom and around the print. The inside of such 
a frame is usually painted a rich orange 
color so that at night the light is beauti 
ful. These shades without the frames are 
$2.50 each in a medium size, and $6.50 
in a large size. Wire frames cost sixty 
cents each. 

And now for the bowls: 





In addition to the 





One of Spanish 


pottery, in a rich bluish green with a dull 
glaze, costs $4.50; a Belleek jar in cream 
white, undecorated, is $2.50, and one in 


yellow flambé porcelain is $4.50. 

Before leaving the subject of lamps I 
want to describe some very practical 
candle-holders which fit any candlestick 
and are more like a lamp than a candle, 
inasmuch as each has a glass globe which 
fits a glass receptacle into which a low 
candle is placed. 

These candles are 
dining-table or in bedrooms as_ night 
lights. Each candle burns eight hours. 
The lamp, globe and candle together cost 
fifty cents. The candles alone are fifty 
cents a dozen. Any candle shade may be 
used over the chimne) 


suitable to use on a 
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for Ghristmas? a 
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ae ; Before telling you 

| Pretty C hina Ware | about the lovely table 
china that I found in 

t shop which imports only English ware [ must 
ay just a word about some umbrella-jars which 


I found. One was a large Chinese ginger-jar of 
gray-green pottery and cost $10.50, while one of 
Spanish ware in a deep bluish green, perfectly 
plain, was $6.50. Either of these jars would be 
very decorative in a hall where gray landscape 
paper was used. In the same china shop I saw 
a washstand set of clear glass, including pitcher, 
bowl, soap-box, mug and toothbrush-holder, for 
$10.50. 

For flowers I found two things which de 
lighted my eye—one a tall straight-sided vase of 
undecorated cream Satsuma ware for $2.75, the 
other a low flat bowl of iridescent pottery for $3. 

And now for the china itself: Many requests 
come to the Little House Editors for suggestions 
about china to use in cottages and bungalows 
where it is desired to have the china decorative 
well as durable and inexpensive. I shall 
mention only three of the many sets that 
answer these requirements, and, as they are all 
open-stock patterns, there is no limit to the 
number that may be ordered, although L men 
tion only a few pieces. 

The least expensive of these sets 
Rose design, very crude but most desirable. A 
breakfast set of this, consisting of one dozen 
plates, a dozen cups and saucers, two open vege 
table dishes and a chop-platter may be supplied 
for $7. 

In the 

et would 


as 


is the English 


Lowestoft Pheasant 
cost $14.50. In 


design a similar 


the Blue Corona, 








pagoda shape, a very charming reproduction of 
an old-fashioned design, a similar set would cost 
about $9, 
ae rw ; Both New Yorl 
| What is New in Brass} and Boston shop 
oe es a eed how many fa ci 
nating brasses, which always make useful gift 
and at the same time add greatly to the charm 
of a house. 
Among the less expensive articles are small 


knockers for bedroom and college-room doo 
There is one plain Colonial design, with a small 
plate to be engraved with a name if desired, 
which sells for $1; others of oxidized brass have 
the Cheshire Cat, the Lincoln Imp and a con 
ventionalized dolphin as the most popular de 
signs. These are $1.25. Polished brass knockers 
for outside doors cost from $3 upward. 

Now that people are learning to use side wall 
lights almost to the exclusion of the undesirable 
center ceiling chandelier there is a greater and 
greater demand for good sconces for candles or 
electricity. Some of these with a 
single branch at $3 a pair; with two branches 
each they are $4; and with three branches each 


sconces Come 


$6 a pair. For a hall or above a dining-room 
table it is possible to get a chandelier in the same 
design but with six branches. ‘This is to be sus 


pended from the ceiling by a chain. It costs $8, 
and is especially suited to a Colonial or a Dutch 
Colonial house. 

In New York I saw a door-stop in the shape 
of a lion’s claw, with a handle fourteen inches 
high. The price of this was $4. Brass book-ends 
in the shape of old-fashioned baskets of flowers, 
heavily weighted and excellent in design, 
$10 a pair. 

One other thing very unusual in design and 
adapted more particularly for use on the veranda 
of a country house is a bell hung from a bracket. 
It is rung by pulling a cord, and could be used to 
assemble a scattered family at mealtime. This 
bell costs $8. 

Very pretty hooks to attach to each side of a 

Colonial m: intelpiece may be bought for $1 a 
pair, while an extension toasting-fork to hang by 
a ring from one of these hooks costs $1.50 or $2. 


are 




























‘ FR : Within the last 

| Pictures One Will Like] few years prox 
esses have been 

perfected by which reproductions of the Old 


Masters are made which have all of the color and 
atmosphere of the original painting Some of 
these pictures are quite Inexpensive although 
mall. You can get almost any old or modern 
picture of consequence, in color, size 7 by 9 
inches, for fifty cents. These should be framed 
in plain wood, orin hand-carved, dull gilt frames. 
There are certain color reproductions which 
are done by hand and are expensive but well 
worth buying. Last summer it seemed a priv- 
ilege to stand before Whistler’s ‘‘ Battersea 
Bridge,’ which hangs in the Tate Gallery in 
London. ‘To my great amazement I was able 
to get much the same pleasure from a wonder- 
ful reproduction of that very picture which I 
saw hanging in the window of an art store on 
Fifth Avenue. The size was exactly the same 
as the original, the frame was the same, and the 
subtle, blue-green coloring was all that could be 
desired. This picture in a living-room, possibly 
the only picture in the room, could be used as 
the basi ‘tor a color scheme. The price of the 
picture unframed is $15; framed, $25. 
Most beautiful of all, and most unusual, 
the colored reproductions of famous 
tures in the original colors. Each minia 
ture is shown mounted on damask, lace or silk, 
and framed between two crystals bound with a 
three-quarter-inch miniature frame of brass. 


are 
mini: 1 
done 


‘These pictures, measuring about 7 by 9 inche 
come in a box especially designed for them; 


they cost $15. 


ia on There are a great 
Bookson Furnishi ne many people who 
i i would appre late 
books on house furnishing and decoration mort 
than anything else for Christmas, so here is a 


list of bool 


which will help those who are really 
anxious to 


make their homes attractive but 
who do not know where to turn for literature on 


the subject: *‘A Book of Distinctive Interiors” 
costs $1. It contains photographs illustrating 
all the rooms in a house, with descriptive text 


accompanying the cuts. ‘ Distinctive Homes of 
Moderate Cost” is a similar book, but in addi 
tion to the interiors it gives plans and photo 


graphs of the outsides of the houses. The price 
is $2. “Colonial Hlomes and ‘Their lurnish- 
ings” is another valuable book to have when 
one wishes to make an exhaustive study of the 
Colonial period only. This book is beautifully 
got up and costs $5. An res ited booklet 
called ‘*The Oriental Rug” may be bought for 
eventy-five cents; while ‘‘ Home Economics” 
is a book which no well Hehe nto home is 
complete without. The price is $1.25 


Any child would love to eat 


[ FortheNursery | 





his meals from one of the 
hot-water-heated plates 
that are to be bought for $2, and decorated 
German trays for the same price are even more 


amusing. 

In a popular New York store which makes a 
specialty of willow house-furnishings there are 
two pieces which stand out in my mind as being 
unique. One is a bassinet with a canopy and 
a handle. For a baby who takes his nap on a 
porch or a balcony this would be found to be 
very practical, as it is light in weight and as 
easy to handle as a large-sized flower-basket. 
‘The price of this small crib is $7.50. 

lor asun room ora nursery, or in fact for any 
room where one wishes to have a bird, a quaint 
willow birdcage would be most picturesque. 
These cages are made especially for rather large 
birds, but come in a small size suitable for a 
canary. ‘They may be leftin the natural color 
or stained any desired shade. The price is $5. 

Any little girl of six or seven years, 
whose mother is furnishing a Colonial 
house, would enjoy having some picc s of 
Colonial furniture for her dolls. It is po 
sible in Boston to get everything in min 
iature for a Colonial doll Prices 
will be sent on request. Four poster bed 
with canopies gate-legged tables, rush 
bottomed chairs, rag rugs, infact every- 
thing suitable for a Colonial doll’s house 


s house. 


may be purchased. 

NOTE—Being in close touch with the corre- 
spondence in connection with “The Little House 
Department’’ Mrs. Lilian Bayliss Green has en 


deavored to bear in mind in preparing this 
page the wants which that correspondence suy 
gests, when searching the shops for Christmas 
ideas. Nothing has been selected which is so 
much of a novelty as to be a mere passing fad, 
but each article will stand the test of time and be 
in good taste as long as it lasts. 

Upon request Mrs. Green will gladly 
the selection of any of the articles mentioned, 
provided the request be accompanied by an ad 
dressed, stampedenvelope. No actual purchases 
will be made by Mrs. Green. 


direct 
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“A gift must live beyond the 
time of giving, 


And give each day new pleasure 
by its living !’’ 
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Artistic and Helpful 


Gift Calendars 
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THE CALENDAR OF DINNERS. § Second edition, 
The 1913 edition was universally appreciated, and in 
response to the popular demand the 1914 edition has 
been published. With a dinner menu and recipe for 
each day in the year, vege beautiful and novel calen- 


dar (compiled by Kate Tectshorn) is Daily 
Blessing to the House A pe r,”’ and holds its place 
and popularity with all who see it. Silk cord and 


tassel tied. 


50 cents net. 


s0xed, 


 HOME- “LOVES | 
CALENDAR 
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KATHAR) y 
THARINE MAC HaRG ¢ 
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THE HOME-LOVERS’ CALENDAR. 


unique calendar, written in prose 


This 


and clever verse by 


Katharine Mac Harg Balmer, is beautiful in design. 
It contains many unusual but practical suggestions 
for the entertainment of old and young. Here you 


will find many tested recipes and good ideas for the 






inanagement of the house es is truly a year-full of 
helpfulnes Silk cord and tassel tied 3oxed, 50 
cents net 
y oe, 
f g 
fs / 
RIEND y 
cy FRE a, 7/ FRIEND ( 
1 TER TWo 
| ‘CAL a 
Qs C. e FAtenDant) 
A ‘‘FRIEND OR TWO’’ CALENDAR. Krom 


the writings of Wilbur D. Nesbit, author of ‘A 


Friend or Two” and many other most popular poems 
It is made up entirely from Mr. Nesbit’s hale, hearty, 
cheeriest work. As its title implies, it is just the sort 


of calendar to be a daily message of friendship and 
happiness. Silk cord and tassel tied. Boxed, 50c net. 


a Wht 





DAILY THOUGHTS ror DAILY THINKERS. 


Compiled by Edith Far; Andrews splendid 
collection of optimistic, helpft il savings which virtu 
ally bring the sunniness of joy into each day. One of 
our handsomest productions, artistically harmoniz 
ing with the messages it carries. A charming gift 
for oldand young. Silk cord and tassel tied. Boxed 
50 cents net. 


FOR SALE AT BOOK, STATIONERY 
AND GIFT SHOPS 


If your dealer cannot supply 
upon receipt of price 


Our beautiful New Catalogue, artistically illustrated in colors, 
will be sent free upon request. When writing please mention 
your dealer’s name. Catalogue shows many ofthe latest Volland 
Art Publications—Christmas Cards, Calendars, Juvenile Books, 
Gift Books, Occasion Folders, Place Cards, Holiday Novelties, 
etc. It will be of great assistance in selecting inexpensive but 
appropriate Christmas Gifts. 


P. F. Volland &Co., Art Publishers, 
100 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 


you, we will mail calendar 






Each Publication bears 
THE MARK OF ORIGINALITY 
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A Dainty Writing Portfolio 


By Una Nixson Hopkins _ 











Here is a lraveling-Bas, and 
Above it is a Party-Bag 


Music-Roll Covered With Cretonne 


[‘ WOULD be difficult to find the household 
where most of these pretty cretonne gifts 
would not find a royal welcome. For instance, 
the woman who lives in the suburbs would find 
either of the sewing-screens a real joy, because 
she could take it out on the porch and always 
have all her sewing materials handy. The bag 
above would be appreciated by one of the older 
members of the family. The pocket in the 
front is meant to hold a handkerchief. 

The girl who is clever with her needle will 
not find these articles difficult to make, and they 
will look just as well as the expensive ones 
bought in the shops if the work is done care- 
fully and neatly. But upon this depends the 
success of your gift. 

Mrs. Hopkins will be glad to send to readers 
who would like to make any of these articles a 
working diagram and a description telling how 
much material is required foreach. When you 
write state definitely which articles you are 
interested in, and be sure to inclose a stamped 
addressed envelope with the inquiry. 





\ Useful Glove-Case Lined With Silk and 
Covered With Cretonne 





A Telephone Book Would be 
Appreciated by Any One 





Cretonne Sewing- Screen to Stand on 
the Floor 









ae 





The Inside of the Sewing-Bag Above 
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A Hanging Workbox, and Above 
it an F-mbroidery- Bag 
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Globe-Wernicke 


| BYole) <er-ter= Event 


Your local Globe -Wernicke 
Dealer cordially invites your 
attendance to the special 
exhibition of Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcases, from December 
1 to December 13th. 


Fleeting Gifts beget fleeting Memo- 
ries. A Christmas gift of a Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcase will 
endure for years and years, always 
reviving kindly thoughts of the 
donor and always contributing to 
home cheer and comfort. 


Give a Globe-Wernicke Bookcase 
to those you want to remember 
especially well this Christmas, and 
your remembrance will be enjoyed 
for a whole lifetime. 


The impressive beauty of the 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


is a joy to men and women of refine- 
ment. It is a beauty that comes of 
fine Cabinet work and lasting stabil- 
ity. And the Utility of the Globe- 
Wernicke Bookcase makes its use 
universal. This, in fact, is the Globe- 
Wernicke period in Bookcases. 


The Globe-Wernicke Bookcase 
protects the books and keeps them 
clean and dustless. It fits into the 
awkward spaces and harmonizes 
with the decorative scheme of the 
room. It is made in styles to meet 
various needs. 


Use Coupon below for Xmas Book- 
case Folder No. 46. Send Coupon 
direct to us or take it to the Globe- 
Wernicke dealer in your locality, 
who will be pleased to give you 
detailed information and booklet. 
Branch Stores and Agents almost 


everywhere. Where not repre- 
sented we ship freight prepaid. 


The Globe-“Wernicke Co, 


Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases—Filing Cab- 
inets —Stationers’ Goods 














COUPON: 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 


Please send to address on margin below Xmas book- 
cause folder No. 46, 


Name 


Address 
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Ghristmas in the Sunday-$ehoo 
By Ghe Ministers Social Helper 


The Best Kind of Entertainment 


I OW to makea pleasant Christmas for the 

Sunday-school is an annual problem. A 
tree with gifts of equal value for all, a treat 
of candy and nuts—these and many other 
schemes have been tried with a greater or 
lesser degree of success. But often the criti- 
cism is made that the children do not partake 
enough of the spirit of the day, of the precious 
privilege of giving. 

The superintendent of a Sunday-school in 
one of the thriving little cities of Southern 
Michigan called the teachers together a few 
weeks before Christmas and proposed to 
eliminate entirely the idea of ‘getting some- 
thing,” and in its stead to try to teach some 
thing of the blessedness of giving. 

Now it happened that in this town the 
people were all enthusiastic over the building 
of a new city hospital, and some ambitious 
persons were anxious that this church should 
own a free bed therein. So the officers and 
teachers talked it over and decided that the 
superintendent should tell the children about 
the hospital and ask them if they did not 
think it would be a fine thing to help endow 
a bed therein, and be able to send there poor 
little boys and girls and sick mammas and 
papas who could not afford the necessary 
treatment at home, where they could become 
strong and wellagain. The children were told 
also that while at home they would receive 
all the usual presents, of course they would 
not get anything whatever from the Sunday 
school. The story of Jesus and how He gave His 
life and how He liked best the gifts that cost us 
something was told to them, and they were 
asked to save their pennies, instead of spending 
them for candy and nuts, to help buy a bed in 
that new city hospital. It was put to a vote and 
every little hand was raised, although it may be 
confessed that a few went up a little reluctantly. 

Teachers and young ladies met a few evenings 
later and made little stockings out of cheap 
cambric, with a cord put into the top of each in 
such a manner that it could be drawn together 
so the pennies could not be lost out. The stock 
ings were about five inches long and of various 
bright colors, and there were enough so that 
every child in the Sunday-school could have one. 


“HRISTMAS EVE, near the close of the reg- 
ular program, the curtains were drawn aside 
to display a prettily trimmed Christmas tree, but 
without a single present uponit. ‘Then while the 
children sang a little song about giving they 
marched to the platform and each child hung 
his own little stocking, full of pennies, upon the 
tree and then passed on down to his seat. Two 
young ladies were stationed there to help the 
tots, and the small patent snaps made for fas 
tening articles upon a tree were used so there 
would be no undue delay at this time. 

The audience thoroughly enjoyed this part of 
the program, for of course some of the tots 
insisted upon hanging up their own little stock 
ings, and their awkward attempts afforded 
much suppressed amusement to the onlookers. 

Just after this six little boys and girls passed 
through the audience with small stockings of 
various colors. The tops of these had been 
neatly sewed around little circles of wire to keep 
them open, and thus any inconvenience in drop 
ping the coins inside was avoided. The audience 
responded nobly, and the six little folks also 
hung these stockings upon the tree. 

And now they were told again the story of 
the Savior and His gift to men, and all about 
the bed to be put into the new city hospital and 
how they had had a part in providing it, and 
that always when they heard of any poor in 
valid occupying it they could think to them- 
selves, ‘‘We helped to make it possible for him 
to go there; our pennies helped to pay for his 
bed and treatment’’; and then they were told 
that of course they could not have all that money 
counted before they left that evening, and the 
superintendent shook some of the stockings to 
let them hear the jingle, and he told them he 
knew it was a generous offering, and how they 
must all look in the next morning’s paper to see 
how much it really was. 

Watching the children’s enthusiastic little 
faces many noted that there seemed to be no 
lack of enjoyment because there were no 
presents. 

Every city does not have a new hospital in 
the building, but there must be other things. 
What about sending a purse to some home mis- 
sionary for the Sunday-school which he is trying 
to build up? 


NE idea which may bring cheer to hospital 

patients and may be carried out by a 
Sunday-school is the hanging of a Christmas 
wreath in every window of the building. 

Another idea, which was tried by a Sunday- 
school class in a convalescent women’s ward, 
was the providing of a sufficient number of 
favors to distribute one to each invalid at regu- 
lar intervals during the entire day. All the gifts 
were concealed under a huge star-shaped lid, 
thirty-eight inches across, mounted on pegs 
eight inches,high. Each gift was tied with long 
ribbon, on one end of which was a red cardboard 
star bearing on one side the cheeriest Christmas 
quotation that could be found and on the other 
a hand-painted bit of holly. The attendants 
enjoyed the distribution as well as the patients 
and dropped in to see the fun. 

A Tennessee Sunday-school one year sent 
their gifts to a Baptist orphanage. Each child in 
the Home was allowed to write a letter asking 
for three things. They asked for such sensible 
things that it was agreed to give each child one 
of the three things asked for. Then with the rest 
of the money they bought pillow-cases, sheets 
and counterpanes, while one of the largest 
classes in the school donated stockings. 

One pastor’s wife starts a Chinese lily in 
October for each invalid in the church, and at 
Christmas has flowery messengers of cheer to 
send into their sick-rooms. 
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Suggested Programs for Four Departments 


‘THE following selections have been chosen 
for simple Sunday-school entertainments, 
climinating the character of Santa Claus. Some 
of them will fit especially well into a program for 
the “Giving” entertainment. 
BEGINNERS’ PROGRAM 
Carol—‘‘ Christ is Born Today.” 
Exercise —‘‘ Welcome.” 
Story —‘‘First Christmas Gift.” 
Carol—Luther’s ‘Cradle Song.” 
Recitation—‘*‘ Why?” 
Recitation —‘‘ Mother's Present.” 


Carol—‘‘ Christmas Day.” 

Story —‘ Christmas Cobwebs.” 

Exercise —‘‘Christmas Sunshine.” 

Carol—‘‘ Once in Royal David's City.” 
PRIMARY PROGRAM 

Carol—“‘ Ring Out, Ye Christmas Bells.”’ 


Recitation—‘‘ What Can I Give Him?” 
Carol—‘‘ Little Lights.” 
Recitation—‘‘ Christmas.’ 
Story of Christmas. 
Recitation—‘‘ Babe of Bethlehem.” 
Holly Song. 


Carol—‘‘O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

Exercise —‘‘ Christmas Morning.” 

Carol—‘‘ Message of the Bells.” 
JUNIOR PROGRAM 

Carol—‘‘ There Came Three Kings.”’ 


Reading—‘‘Scripture Story of Christmas.” 

Recitation—‘' Three Kings.”’ 

Carol—‘‘ Hail, Blessed Light.” 

Exercise—‘‘ Christmas Parcel Postmen.” 

Duet—‘‘What Christmas Means.”’ 

Recitation—‘‘ Christmas Night.” 

Carol—‘‘ Bethlehem.” 

Recitation—‘“ Christmas Tree.” 

Carol—‘‘ Keep on Ringing the Christmas Bells.”’ 
INTERMEDIATE PROGRAM 

Carol—“ King of Kings.” 

Reading—‘'Scripture Story.”’ 

Carol—‘‘ Ring Ye Bells.” 

Recitation—‘‘ Christmas Sheaf.” 

Carol—‘‘ Angels’ Song.” 

Exercise —‘‘ Christmas Pack 

Recitation—‘‘A Plantation Christmas.’ 


Carol—‘‘ Newborn King.” 
Exercise —‘‘ Christmas Box.”’ 
Carol—‘‘ Christmas Bells Ring On.”’ 


New Services and Novel Decorations 


| ERE is a complete Christmas service of 

story and song that is new this year. It is 
entitled “Sirack—The Hill Shepherd.” It is 
very pleasing and needs only a leader and chorus 
choir for its rendition. 

The music of the worid’s great composers is 
being introduced in our Sunday-schools. 

A service of Christmas Classics comprises 
the following carols, based on well-known com 
positions so arranged as to be within the capa 
bilities of every school: 


“Night Divine’ (Noél)—ApoL_pu ApAM. 


“Ring the Bells’’—HANDEL. 
“Silvery Light’’ (Traumerei) —SCHUMANN. 
“Wondrous Gift’’—VERDI. 


“Bethlehem” (Melody in F) 
“The Shepherds’’— HANDEL. 
“Sweet Thy Peace’’—ELGAR. 
“Prince of Peace’’ (Angel’s Serenade) 
“Herald Song’’—MEYERBEER. 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing’’—MENDELSSOHN. 
“Bells of Rejoicing’’ (Rose Maiden) —CoweEn. 


RUBINSTEIN. 


BRAGA. 


For the small children at their own entertain- 
ment it is pretty to have as many of the scrub 
evergreen trees as you can get arranged like a 
grove. Each tree should bear a different kind 
of decoration: some with snow, some with fruit, 
some with flowers, and some with the usual 
Christmas-tree ornaments. On one or two of 
the trees, if you have a number, or scattered 
among the other decorations if you only have 
a few trees, hang the remembrances for the 
children. It will give them great pleasure to 
hunt among the trees for the gifts bearing their 
names. 

Many a decorating committee wants new 
ideas for Christmas. Decorating a church for 
Christmas to imitate a wood after a snowfall is 
a novel idea. This is suitable for a country 
church or a church in a town near woods where 
evergreen trees abound and boys are plentiful. 
Select young and slender trees of suitable height 
for the front of the church. Branches may be 
used for the sides of the church. Bits of cotton 
may be placed on the branches of trees and logs 
here and there and sprinkled with diamond dust 
to give the desired effect. Any one who has seen 
the woods in winter can easily arrange this scene. 





Packing a “Missionary” Barrel 


] ID you ever help pack a _ home- 
missionary box? If so you know how 
serviceable and useful every article is which 
goes in—warm blankets and comforts, pulpit 
clothes, good plain gowns and stout shoes. 

Butdid you ever put yourself in the place of 
the family at the other end—people probably 
of as much refinement and taste and love of 
beauty as yourself? Itis not easy for these 
families to accept gifts from strangers, but it 
all seems to come in as a part of the great 
sacrifice. 

A Sunshine Circle that had helped to pack 
““missionary”’ barrels had acquired a health- 
ful loathing for warm, useful, ugly flannels 
and the kindred necessary but unbeautiful 
gifts destined to delight the missionary. So 
they planned for the missionary’s wife a 
““Christmas shower” of all the pretty, useful 
things that any nice womanly woman likes 
to have. Their list included dainty handker- 
chiefs and neckwear, a pretty apron, pieces 
of hand-made lingerie, one or two small but 
good pictures, two of the latest books, and 
a big box of candy. A workbag was filled 
with thread, needles and embroidery mate- 
rials, with some new patterns, and into a box 
of letter paper was slipped a box of stamps, a 
penciland some pens. The gifts were daintily 
wrapped, finished with Christmas ribbons, 
seals and tags, and the ‘“‘shower” started on 
its way in time to reach the frontier station 
by December 23. Warm flannels may warm 

the body, but their gift kindled a real Christmas 
fire in the heart, as they knew in due time. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL class of ten young 
ol ladies who had watched their mothers pack 
missionary boxes met together and decided that 
they, too, would each contribute something 
to the box of that year, which, whether useful 
or not, should be distinctly attractive. 
This is what they did: Girl number one made 
a dainty collar-and-cuff set, putting the same 
care upon it that she bestowed upon her own. | 
am sure it gave the sensible dark gown some one 
else gave a dainty festive air. Another girl em 
broidered a linen blouse. Another subscribed to 
a magazine and put the November number in 
the box, with a merry little note in rime an 
nouncing that it would be a monthly visitor for 
a year. Another used her water-colors and made 
a charming paper-doll family for the youngest 
girl. With this was sent a compact parcel of 
paper-doll materials, a small box of water-color 
paints, scissors and a tube of paste well wrapped. 
Another, with more time than money, begged 
the privilege of hemming the new sheets and 
pillow-cases that the Ladies’ Society had voted 
to make and send. She hemstitched them 


and embroidered a single cross-stitch initial 
on each piece. They were so pretty! One 
girl went among her friends and collected a 
large number of new summer books—the kind 


people all buy and read but do not need to save. 
Nor did she forget juvenile books for the children 

Another girl sent some stamped linen and 
embroidery cottons and a little bundle of ma 
terials for various bits of fancy-work. One girl 
sent two good prints in simple frames; she slipped 
in also some carefully labeled packets of flower 
sceds from the home garden. These didn’t take 
much room and proved very acceptable. 

The middle-sized daughter of the missionary 
(the three children in this family were all girls) 
was remembered with a big bunch of colored 
raffias and illustrated directions for making 
baskets and bags. 

The Sunday-school girl who could afford it, 
and whose dearest delight was to make others 
happy, gave a pretty little frock, all made to 
her measure, for the fifteen-year-old daughter. 

This was all except an ‘‘extra”’ gift from the 
father of one of these ten—a good fountain pen 
for the faithful missionary himself. 


N ONE small town there was an unusual num 
ber of those who especially needed sympa 

thy—two blind, two absolutely helpless and 
several aged and chronic invalids. For the 
church Christmas celebration the one in charge 
prepared a very pretty Christmas exercise of 
singing and recitations for children only, then 
asked about a dozen of them to go to each home 
of the shut-ins the afternoon before Christmas 
and sing and recite a few of the pieces. Although 
the thermometer was below zero all were on 
time. Two of the lads marched ahead carrying 
scarlet and white banners with Christmas greet 

ings; others carried evergreen wreaths. All those 
whom they visited seemed pleased with the exer 

cise and touched that the children were willing 
to sacrifice their own convenience for others’ 
pleasure. One lady—-who was as helpless as an 
infant—-said that as long as she lived she would 
remember the occasion as the most Christlike 
gift she ever received, a gift of living thought 
and service. 

It is possible to do a work at Christmastime 
inasmall community that will benefit the school 
throughout the year. The plan is to reach every 
child, rich or poor, who does not attend else 
where, and invite him to attend your Sunday 
school. The school census list may be copied 
and taken in turn to the secretary of each 
Sunday-school in town, and all the names 
marked off that appear on his book, thus leaving 
the names of those who go nowhere. To these 
may be sent a remembrance from the school. 
On the front of the attached card write the name 
of the child and the name of the school with a 
Christmas greeting, and on the back: ‘‘ Dear 
Friend: If you belong to no other Sunday-school 
won't you come and join us? We need you.” 








NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to 
aid church workers in planning social gatherings and new 
methods of work. Payment will be made for acceptable 
new ideas contributed by her readers. Information re 
garding the selections on this page will be sent upon 
request if accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
Kindly address The Minister’s Social Helper, THE LabDIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 





It is easy to iron 
when this 
laundress does 
the washing 


Most women, when they 
begin to iron, still feel tired 
from the washing. If they 
could have a Jaundress do 
the washing, ironing would 
not seem to be a continua- 
tion of washday toil and 
trouble. 


Now that is exactly what 
they can do, and without 
extra expense. 














P.ANDG.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap is the laundress. 
It washes the clothes clean 
in lukewarm water without 
any hard rubbing or boil- 


ing. Itfrees women from 
washday drudgery. It 
makes it unnecessary for 
them to breathe the chok- 
ing steam or plunge their 
hands into the scalding 
suds. It has the wash 
ready for the line so long 
before the woman who 
rubs each piece in the old- 
fashioned way that many of 
its users iron the same day. 


‘Try it. You will find it 
the same with all your 
housework. P.ANDG,.—The 
White Naphtha Soap will 
do the laborious, toilsome 
part, leaving you the 
strength and spirit to do 
the pleasant, interesting 
work which requires more 
mind than muscle. 





At your grocer’s. Com- 
plete directions inside the 
blue wrapper. 


The White 


Naphtha Soap 
in the 
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The Nursemaid 





lhe Water-C arrier 





The Farmer Boy 





we 


A Russian Gentleman 


A Real Russian Lady 


@hristmas Polls 


From Russia 
By Cha Nixson Hopkins 


Pictures by Frederick WE. Partin 


\ | OST dolls are clothed with the idea of making them pretty, but the 


dolls on this page were dressed to typify certain kinds of people 

and are accurate representations. The most interesting thing about 
them is the fact that they were dressed by children in an orphan asylum in 
far-away Russia, and the money that the children earned is their own. They 
are reproduced by courtesy of ‘‘The Russian Peasant Handicraft Center.”’ 

The Pilgrimis going on a long journey; that is why he carries a staff, 
and a pack on his back. Inside the pack there is black bread to eat on the 
way. The Russian Gentleman in red velvet and gold braid looks very proud, 
with his fur-trimmed turban, and his dainty kid boots, which were made from 
some one’s old kid glove. The Russian Lady is dressed in a satin gown, 
velvet coat and elaborate headdress. 

The Musician has parted back his homespun coat in order to show his 
embroidered waist and bright sash. His mustache was put on with a paint- 
brush dipped in black ink. The Nursemaid is carrying a boy baby doll, for 
in Russia the nursemaids who carry girls wear pink. The Coachman, to make 
himself quite pompous in the doll world, has stuffed his coat in front with cotton. 


F ALL the dolls the Water-Carrier has the hardest task. But how pretty 

and warm she looks in her plaid shawl and green coat, beneath which 
there is a glimpse of a wool dress and a gingham apron. The water-pails have 
been whittled out of pine. The Schoolboy must be coming home from school, 
since his luncheon is all gone. He wears a cotton suit with a wool coat, and 
crocheted shoes. The Farmer Boy is carrying a scythe, but the blade is 
made of tin. The Farmer Girl is ready with her rake to go to work, and for 
fear the wind may blow her hair she has tied a piece of yellow cotton cloth 
about her head. The Ice-Cream Peddler is a cheery little man who should 
be able to make all the other dolls happy in hot weather. The Broom-Seller, 
being a poor little lady, is dressed in gingham. If you wish to make brooms, 
too, use pine sticks for the handles and the straws from an old broom, fastened 
together with little pieces of wood, riveted. Little 7-inch dolls may be 
bought for 25 cents, and outline diagrams, from which these doll clothes may 
be cut, will be sent upon request if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed 
to Mrs. Hopkins, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 





Ihe Farmer Girl The Ikee-Cream Peddler 








The Musician 





The Coachman 








The Broom-Seller 
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Whe Mother Goose Ghristmas 


By G Durand Ghapman 
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HIS is the body of the sleigh and it is placed on the 

runners below. Bend sides, front and back down at 
rightangles. This printing will then be on the under side 
of the body of sleigh. Paste or glue under side of body 
fast to flat top of runners. Have front of sleigh come 
just to front red part of runners so that body of sleigh 
projects the same distance on each side over runners. 
The back will hang overalso. Let itdrythoroughly. Cut 
out figures and mount each on a base cut from cardboard 
the size shown. Cut out Mother Goose and seat her on 
the pole between the geese, put the little people in the 
sleigh, and Mother Goose will take them for a ride. 
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Front Line of Body 
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OUNT all objects on thin cardboard to make them stiff 

and strong. A wooden block three inches square 
covered with green paper forms the base of tree. Cut out 
trunk and branches, cut slits where indicated with white lines. 
Push branches down on tree trunk —largest at bottom, smallest 
attop. Paste star attop. Put candles in slits in branches. 





O MAKE runners, bend geese and runners 

down at right anyles on dotted lines. Getan 
empty cotton spool smaller than width of run- 
ners. Make holes in runners where black dots 
are; put the spool between the runners and run 
a wire through runners and hole in spool. The 
sleigh will run nicely when pulled around. 
Bend pole up so geese will look as if flying. 





Front Line of Runners 
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Flossie Fisher's Funnies 
Wommys Accident Brings a Merry Ghristmas: By Helene Nyce 


T WAS the morning of Christmas Eve, and for 

important reasons of his own Tommy Kirby 
had strapped skis on and was starting merrily 
to find the North Pole. A snag sent him heels 
over head down the slope in Grandpa’s back 
pasture and right up against Lorenzo Coon’s 
house. Somehow it didn’t sound like Merry 
Christmas there, so Tommy peeped in the win- 
dow, and the sight he saw sent him home very 
thoughtful. 

I know The Flossie Fisher Clubs will do a 
great deal this year toward making Christmas 
happier, and I hope that each child who has not 
yet joined will send a stamped, addressed 
envelope for the club pin and the certificate of 
membership. 

Flossie just knows your paper dolls will want 
to hang up their stockings for Christmas, so she 
will send a fireplace and chimney to color, cut 
out and paste together—or, if you prefer, an 
outline sleigh and two reindeer—to every child 
who sends a stamped, addressed envelope with 
the request. 


The Prize Winners for September 


Scrapbooks 
JESSIE I, ROSENBERGER (age 14 years), 
Pennsylvania 
WILbur Brooks, Connecticut 
MARGARET and BEATRICE PERKINS (age 12 and 
8 years), New York 
GLaApys BICKFORD (age 7 years), Maine 











HELEN VAUGHAN (age 5 years), Arkansas 
Lois Cyr, Nebraska 
EDNA WHITE, Canada 
GRACE PERKINS (age 13 years), New York 
NELLIE OLSON, Minnesota 
PALo ALTO BRANCH of THE FLOSSIE FISHER CLUB, 
California 


Stories 
FEARNE PARKER (age 16 years), Rhode Island 
ELEANOR L. HILL (age 12 years), Ohio 
VIRGINIA Boyp, Texas 
BEATRICE DARSCH (age 12 years), New Jersey 
HELEN CLAGETT, Ohio 
PAULINE Fox (age 11 years), Pennsylvania 
MARJORIE W. JOHNSON, New Jersey 
HELEN ScotrT (age 11 years), Missouri 
EULALIE Moore, Missouri 
THELMA PUSCHEL (age 11 years), New Zealand 
VIOLA YALDWIN, Australia 
OrA TYLER (age 10 years), Maryland 
Lucy VINCENT, Indiana 
HELEN Davis (age 10 years), Oklahoma 
INGRI SADRING, Montana 
BENJAMIN DREW ROBINSON (age 10 years), Florida 
ARAM KAVALDJIAN, Turkey 
CLARENCE OLSON (age 9 years), England 
RutH May, Utah 
WILLIAM E. TUCKER and FRANCES TUCKER, 
Bermuda 


The Roll of Honor for September 


Scrapbooks 


LERoyY W. IITUNTINGTON (age 12 years), Montana 
PEARL ROscOE, Nebraska 


HELEN Burns (age 12 years), Washington 
JEAN SHINABARGER, Iowa 
RUTH PARKER (age 9 years), Texas 
MADGE LYTLE, Michigan 
RUTH GILES (age 5 years), lowa 
GERTRUDE and HELEN MOULTON, Illinois 
PEARL IRENE MCKEE, Texas 
MILDRED REPLINGER, Wisconsin 


Stories 
KENNETH Scott (age 14 years), Canada 
MURIEL FULKERSON, Illinois 
TRUDA T. WEIL (age 13 years), New York 
MaAy BL1zzarp, South Carolina 
ALLISON L. NIENABER (age 12 years), Canada 
ALDINE WELLMAN, California 
MARGARET LYON (age 12 years), Illinois 
OrA AuGuSTUS, Kansas 
ALFHILD LIENDBORG (age 8 years), Massachusetts 
AGNES and SUSANNA WELLBORN, Indiana 


Fifteen prizes of one dollar each will be 
awarded to the fifteen girls and boys who make 
the most attractive scrapbooks of these pictures 
or others, and fifteen one-dollar prizes will be 
given to the boys and girls who write the best 
stories, either original or about Flossie. 

Be sure to inclose with your book or story a 
stamped, addressed envelope for reply, and send 
not later than December 15 to 

Miss HELENE NycE 
IN Care oF THE LapiEs’ Home JourNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Alba Lighting Fixtures ina Philadelphia 
home where decorative refine- 
ment prevails 





How your light 
may be affecting 
your health 


Eminent medical 
authorities agree that 
many baffling diseases of 
vital organs are caused 
by unsuspected eye- 
strain. Three to five 
hours’ work, day or 
night, under dim light 
or harsh light is bound 
to cause eye-strain. Nine 
people out of ten believe 
their eyes are all right 
and ignore their light. 
In reality neither is 
right—and health is 
silently suffering. Why 
take chances? 

Why not have the 
best light? It costs no 
more probably less— 
plenty of it soft and well 
diffused like daylight. 


Use Alba Shades 
and Globes 


Alba is a scientific product 
made to meet the needs caused 
by modern brilliant illumi- 
nants. Try an Alba Shade on 
one light and see what a won- 
derful difference it makes— 
then you will want to be Alba- 
lighted throughout. 

Make the trial: Alba Shades 
at your dealers — or write us. 





Illuminating Help Free. Send 
plans and specifications (includ- 
ing decorations) of your rooms— 
our Illuminating Engineering 
Department will plan your light- 
ing without charge. 





For pictorial book- 
let on Good Light 
write for No. 60-G. 

For Home Lighting 

write for Catalogue 
No. 42-G. 

For Business Light- 
ing — write for Cata- 
logue No. 47-G. 


Macbeth-Evans 

Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 

Sales- and Show-rooms also in New York 


Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 
Cincinnati, Boston and Toronto 
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Pholesome Hhristmas Gandies 
for Ghildren 


@andies Pade of Tfegetables 
By Mary Flizgabeth Hall 


EGETABLE candy satisfies the natural appetite for sugar 

with what amounts to insurance against gluttony. The reason 

is that a proportionately large amount of the candy is made up 
of elements highly valuable as food, and before enough sugar to 
damage the most delicate digestion has been eaten the appetite is 
sated. The best vegetable candy is made from fresh vegetables, but 
canned peas, corn and tomatoes can be used with perfect success 
provided the liquid is carefully drained off. 


VEGETABLE CREAM. Vegetable cream is not only very good to 
eat, but it is also the basis for many forms of vegetable candy. To 
two cupfuls of sugar add one cupful of potato—boiled or steamed, 
drained and forced through a fine sieve—one teaspoonful of butter 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Boil to two hundred and 
twenty-eight degrees. Vege- 
table cream may be formed 
into balls and rolled in granu- 
lated sugar or in granulated 
cocoanut; the balls may be 
dipped into crystal sirup and 
rolled in cocoanut. It may 
also be used with chocolate, 
making a candy of unusual 








@andies Made of Fruits 
By Marion Harris Neil 


PROPER confectioner’s thermometer is required for making 

many varicties of candies, so that the boiling sirup or mixture 

may be removed from the fire at exactly the right degree. 
Such thermometers are made of wood, brass or copper and the degrees 
on them should mark from 60 to 350. 


Cuerry DELIGHTS. Put two cupfuls of sugar into a saucepan; add 
a quarter of a cake of grated chocolate, one cupful of cream and two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, stirring continually until it registers two 
hundred and forty degrees by the thermometer, or until, when tried 
in cold water, it forms a soft ball; then add one teaspoonful of lemon 
extract, half a teaspoonful of almond extract and one cupful of 
chopped preserved cherries. Remove from the fire, stir until 
creamy and pour into paper 
cases. Decorate with whole 
preserved cherries. 





PLuM-PuppING CANDy. 
Put six cupfuls of sugar into 
a large saucepan; add one 
cupful of water and one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, and stir 
over the fire until dissolved; 
then add a pinch of cream of 
} tartar and boil to two hun- 





food value, uniting potato 
and chocolate. 


Mint Jetty. Mint jelly 
made from peas, canned or 
fresh, has an attractive shade of green that is as inviting as the flavor 
is satisfying. Prepare green peas by boiling, and, when cooked, 
drain off the liquid and put through a fine sieve. If canned peas 
are used wash in many waters, cook for five minutes in boiling water, 
drain, and proceed as with fresh peas. Dissolve one ounce of gelatin 
in half a cupful of water. Cook half a cupful of sifted peas with two 
cupfuls of sugar and half a cupful of water. When boiling add the 
gelatin and continue to cook until the mass will drop in a stringy 
point from the end of a wooden paddle—about twenty minutes. 
Flavor with peppermint. Pour the mass on a cold marble so it 
will form drops, and dredge with granulated sugar. When set lift 
with a thin knife, place the drops together, base by base, and roll in 
granulated sugar. 


SULTANA FupGce. Cover either dried lima beans or ordinary 
shelled beans with cold water and let stand overnight. In the morn 
ing boil until soft and force through a fine sieve to remove all the 
skins. Boil together two cupfuls of sugar, half a cupful of the pre- 
pared beans, half a cupful of water, one tablespoonful of butter and 
half a teaspoonful of salt. When the mass has boiled add one cupful 
of milk, one-third at a time, and cook until the mixture threads when 
tested in cold water. Remove from the fire and add half a cupful of 
sultana raisins and a quarter of a cupful of cut pecan meats. Stir in 
half a cupful of fondant. Pour on waxed paper on a marble slab. 
When set mark it in squares, and when cold cut it. 


Tomato MARSHMALLOW. Cook and strain ripe tomatoes. If 
canned tomato is used it must be drained, cooked and strained. 
Make a sirup of half a cupful of this strained tomato and one cupful 
of sugar. Cook to two hundred and thirty degrees Fahrenheit. 
Pour this sirup over three cupfuls of sugar moistened with a quarter 
of a cupful of water. Stir, add one cupful of water and cook to two 
hundred and forty degrees. Remove from the fire and add three 
tablespoonfuls of gelatin dissolved in one cupful of water. Mix and 
strain. With a wooden paddle beat the mass until it becomes foamy 
and white, then gradually add the beaten whites of two eggs, and 
continue beating until it is stringy and almost set. Sift over one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch, stir well, and pour on a slab of marble 
previously dusted with confectioner’s sugar. Let dry for twelve 
hours and cut in squares. If the marshmallow is to be eaten plain 
roll it in confectioner’s sugar, or in starch sugar made of one part 
of cornstarch and two parts of sugar. It may be dipped in crystal 
sirup and rolled in granulated cocoanut, or coated with chocolate. 


GARDEN “GinGerR.” A delightful substitute for preserved ginger 
can be made at small expense from carrots. If white carrots can be 
procured garden “ginger” will in color more closely resemble pre- 
served ginger, but either white or yellow carrots may be used. Choose 
carrots of fine texture and boil for ten minutes. Scrape off the 
outside layer and quarter lengthwise; cut in quarter-inch pieces, 
discarding the points and core. Boil until tender, changing the 
water several times. To one pound of carrots so prepared add two 
pounds of sugar, one quart of water, two ounces of green ginger 
root shaved fine, and the grated rind and the juice of one lemon. 
Boil for fifteen minutes. Repeat the process for four successive days 
until the sirup is thick. If green ginger cannot be obtained substi- 
tute one ounce of ground ginger. ‘This must be put into a bag made 
of cloth so fine that it will not allow the grains to escape during the 
boiling. It can be finished as a confection at once and packed away 
dry, but the better method of preservation is to leave it in the sirup 
until wanted. ‘To finish heat the sirup—with the “ginger” in it, of 
course—thoroughly and then drain. When no sirup drips from the 
‘“‘ginger”’ roll each piece in granulated sugar and place on a wire 
tray, making sure the pieces do not touch each other. Put the tray 
into an oven very slightly heated. When dry it is done. 





Beet Purrs. Cut one medium-sized beet into thin slices, cover 
with half a cupful of water and cook until tender. Drain and to the 
liquid add two cupfuls of sugar. When this has boiled for four min- 
utes add half a cupful of the 
cooked beet cut into small 
pieces. Cook totwo hundred 
and forty degrees. Remove 
from the fire and let stand 
untilit ceases tosteam. Beat 
the salted whites of two eggs 
to a stiff froth and pour the 
mixture over it, beating 
thoroughly. Because this 
mixture is foamy and sets 
quickly it must be handled 
rapidly. Take asmall portion 
at a time in a teaspoon, and, 
with a pecan nut, push the 
mixture from the spoon on to 
waxed paper, leaving the nut 
meat imbedded in the puff. 


Such Delicious Candies From Peas, 





Fruit Candies Take Many Attractive Forms 


dred and ninety degrees by 
the thermometer, or until it 
is brittle when tried in cold 
water. Pour out at once on 
a large buttered platter. When cool enough to handle pull until 
white; then knead in two cupfuls of chopped figs, one cupful of 
seedless raisins, one cupful of chopped preserved cherries, one cupful 
of chopped candied citron pecl, one cupful of chopped cocoanut, one 
cupful of chopped blanched almonds and half a cupful of chopped 
candied Angelica. Turn into a square buttered pan and sprinkle 
powdered cinnamon over the top. Leave in a cool place for eight 
hours to harden. Serve in slices. 


Jeans and Beets! 


PINEAPPLE Bars. Put two cupfuls of sugar into a saucepan; 
add one cupful of cream and one tablespoonful of golden sirup, 
then stir together until the mixture boils; add two cupfuls of 
chopped preserved pineapple and the strained juice of half a lemon, 
and boil briskly for ten minutes, or to two hundred and forty degrees 
by the thermometer. Remove from the fire, allow to cool for two 
minutes, and beat with a wooden spoon until the mixture is sugary 
and shows signs of stiffening. Pour into a buttered tin, and, when 
half cold, cut into neat bars. Other candies are made from the 
same foundation, such as ginger, tutti-frutti and fig candy. 


Frurr-Jurck Tarry. Mix three cupfuls of sugar with one cupful 
of fruit juice, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar or lemon juice, a few 
drops of violet color and a pinch of cream of tartar. Boil until the 
sirup is quite brittle when tried in cold water, or until it reaches three 
hundred degrees by the thermometer. Pour into buttered tins, and, 
when cool enough, pull. Cutinto pieces with buttered scissors; then 
twist and form as liked. 


Fro Jecties. Mix six tablespoonfuls of gelatin with one cupful 
of boiling water. Put one pound of any good thick jam, such as 
gooseberry, apricot or black currant, into a saucepan; add one cupful 
of sugar and half a cupful of water; boil up and then rub through a 
fine sieve. Return the mixture to the pan and add the gelatin grad- 
ually; color to suit the fruit used. When all is thoroughly dissolved 
and mixed remove from the fire and pour into small wet molds. 
‘Turn out and roll in granulated sugar. 


Frurr Juyuses. Pour off the juice from a can of peaches or 
apricots; then rub them through a fine sieve. Weigh one pound of 
this purée and put it into a saucepan; add one cupful and a half of 
sugar and bring very slowly to boiling point, stirring all the time. 
Continue to stir until very thick or when a drop placed on a platter 
will set. Let the purée cool; then add one teaspoonful of almond 
extract and drop on waxed paper. When quite cold remove the 
paper and stick two of the drops together. Roll in colored sugar, or 
in melted fondant or chocolate. 


ORANGE Dainties. Dissolve three cupfuls of brown sugar and four 
tablespoonfuls of butter in one cupful of water; then add a pinch of 
cream of tartar and boil until it forms a hard ball when tried in cold 
water, or until it reaches two hundred and forty-five degrees by the 
thermometer. Add one teaspoonful of orange extract, two cupfuls of 
chopped candied orange peel, two cupfuls of chopped nut meats and 
a few drops of orange color, and set aside to cool. Then beat it until 
it is creamy, and drop from the end of a teaspoon on waxed paper. 


Date Batts. Stone and chop three cupfuls of dates; add one 
cupful of chopped black walnut meats, one tablespoonful of ginger 
sirup and one tablespoonful of chopped preserved ginger; then run 
through a chopper. Make in balls and roll in cocoanut. Put in 
paper cases. 


Fruit CARAMELS. Put two cupfuls of sugar into a saucepan; add 
half a cupful of milk mixed with four tablespoonfuls of condensed 
milk and dissolve slowly over the fire; then add a pinch of cream of 
tartar and boil for eight minutes, stirring all the time. Add four 
tablespoonfuls of butter cut in small pieces, one teaspoonful of 
almond extract and one teaspoonful of rose extract; then boil until 
the sirup forms a hard ball when tested in cold water, or until it 
reaches two hundred and fifty degrees by the thermometer. Remove 
the pan from the fire; let it 
stand for one minute; then 
add two tablespoonfuls of 
fondant, two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped preserved ginger, 
six stoned and chopped dates, 
twotablespoonfulsof chopped 
preserved cherries and two 
tablespoonfuls of pine nuts. 
Stir until the mixture begins 
to set, and pour at once into 
a well-buttered, warm tin. 
Mark it into neat squares 
before it is cold. Wrap each 
caramel in waxed paper. 
The nuts should be warmed 
before they are added to the 
mixture. 


A Recipe 
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More Dates 


Dates for Every Meal 


With fresh, clean-packed DROME- 
DARY DATES you can make over 
a hundred different delicacies for your 
table, including bread, muffins, salads, 
cakes, pastries, puddings and 
delicious and wholesome dishes. 


other 


Unusual Date Recipes 


dese ribing the many ways in which 
it is possible to serve dates have 
been compiled in an attractive 
Vromedary Cook Book. 


Sent FREE on Request 


DROMEDARY DATES eaten from 
the package offer an exceptionally rich 
and deliciously sweet confection. 

Their sweetness supplies the needful 
sugars and in a natural form that 
makes them easy to digest. The rich- 
ness of dates as a food is greater than 
that of any other fruit, or grain, or 
vegetable, meat or fish. 











Use more dates — use them oftener, 
and write today for the Book of Recipes. 


S|  THEHILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
| Dept. B 1% 
Beach and Washington Sts., New York 





A new product from dates— 


DATENUT BUTTER 


*‘An ideal spread for bread” 





A delicious and nourishing combination 
| of dates and nuts that appeals to all. 
Your grocer or fruit dealer should supply 
you, or send for a 15c jar. 
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LMOST any child 
should be able to 
make these clothes, so 
simpleis the construction 
of each garment. 
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VERY necessary 
garment for the 
baby is here. 


Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, git 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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pattern No. 13311, of a scallop des 








By Hodith M1. Burtis 


OTHING in the way of clothes is too beauti- 
ful for this doil in the mind of the girl who 
owns one, and little urging is necessary to make 
her learn to fashion its clothes with her own hands. 


HE clothes for this 

lifelike doll have been 
designed and made along the 
same lines as the most ap- 
proved of hygienic clothes 
for a real infant. 
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ISTORY tells us that in all parts of the world and in all 
ages the doll in some form or other has been used to 
satisfy the instinct that makes the girl child want to mother 
something, and in these later years, along with the wonderful 
work of Froebel and Sow: essori in the study of child develop- 
ment, the doll is being recognized as a thing of great value in 
the building of child character. 
To meet this need of the child, and with a fine appreciation 
of the possibilities of the doijl in the education of children, the 
baby doll illustrated on this page was designed. Happy will he 


the little girl who receives such a doll on Christmas morning. 
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ing number of a and size of doll, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Depar 


Questions will be answere lif an addressed, stamped envelope is sent to Miss Burti 
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, in care of The Journal, 
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he Hittle Mothers Poll 








Ww pleasanter 
way can be found 
to teach the growing girl 


the satisfying art of fine 
needlework ? 
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HE simplest hand sew- 
ing, the essential basis of 


| good work, has been used 


~ in making these garments. 
JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for these doll clothes can be sup plied in three size 14, 18 and 22 inche at fifteen cents each, post-free. Transfer 
ign which may be used on nes coat and cap, can be supplied at ten cent 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 

















Delicious 


Plum 


Pudding 


41 


nyone Can Fal 


his pudding made with 
Crisco is delicious and 
wholesome, even when 
served cold. 

Suet pudding must be 
eaten ‘piping hot” to taste 
best, because suet is a hard 
fat, requiring great heat to 
become thoroughly melted. 
It hardens when cold, and 
so is unpalatable and hard 
to digest. 

But Crisco Plum Pudding 
may be served cold or hot 
with cold or hot sauce. It 
remains fresh indefinitely. 
Clip this recipe and pin on 
the kitchen wall for further 
reference. 


RISCO 


For fr -for Shortenin 
"ee Coke Making. 


English Plum Pudding 


1 cupful bread crumbs 
1 cupful flour 
1 cupful brown sugar 
VY, cupful Crisco 
1 teaspoonful salt 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 teaspoonful mixed spices 
3 eggs 
1 cupful milk 
V% cupful seeded raisins 
1, cupful chopped candied citron peel 
1 cupful currants 
2 cupful chopped preserved ging 
> cupful chopped English rth ite 
Mix flour with bread crumbs, add Crisco, 
sugar, salt, baking powder, spices, nuts, 
fruit, milk, eggs well beaten. Pour into a 
Criscoed mold, cover with greased paper 
and steam steadily for four hours. Turn out 
and serve with liquid or hard sauce. 


New Cook Book 
Free 
By Marion Harris Neil. Gives 
250 original recipes, is attrac- 
tively illustrated. It tells the 
interesting story of Crisco’s 
discovery and manufacture. It 
is free. ‘There is also a quality 
edition of this book containing 
a total of 615 Neil Recipes and 
a Calendar of Dinners— 365 
menus of original and_ tasty 
meals. ‘This book is bound in 
blue and gold cloth and is sent 
for five 2-cent stamps. In writing 
for either, address Dept. D12, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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N THINKING about the Christmas holiday my most vivid 

impression is that of something wonderful and beautiful illumi- 

nating a lowly place. Doubtless this is just the idea of the glory 
suddenly shining around the manger where the Child Jesus was born; 
of the gifts of frankincense and myrrh; of beauty and splendor dawn- 
ing upon darkness and distress in its application to lives which have 
not a superabundance of external comfort or beauty. The dawning 
of the Christ idea—the birth of Christ—in the human consciousness 
is exactly like this: into a place all dark and poor with the poverty 
of a great lack of spiritual shining comes the dawn of the Christ idea, 
and all the gifts of the great and the wise are suddenly laid at the feet 
of one who before knew only poverty of soul. 

We were very poor in worldly goods when I was a child, and any 
little bit of tinsel or color—anything arousing a sense of opulence 
was a delightful change from our constant forced economy, our 
persistent substitution of spiritual life for the temporal joys that I 
as a child couldn’t keep from envying. 

Among people who have never known what it may mean to have 
plenty of money there is a never-ceasing wonder about the really rich 
and their notions and ideals of life. And so I have always wondered, 
with the simplicity of a child, just what a rich child, who can have 
anything in the world that he wants, thinks about Santa Claus; and 
whether in the palatial home, where there is constantly the glint of 
jewels and the shimmer of silks, there is anything left to the imagina- 
tion—and just what might seem “Christmassy” to the surfeited 
children of the rich. 


OMEWAY in My Mind the Story of Santa Claus always centers 

around a little house—a cottage with a sloping roof—easy of 
access by means of the low eaves of some “‘shedded-down” porch or 
ell to the dancing and prancing hoofs of the reindeer tandem. 

The great glory of the mysterious gifts must be in the contrast 
they make with the plain furnishings and sober colors of the place. 
It would be much easier to paint a picture of Christmas morning ina 
lowly home than in a magnificent, luxurious place. The glint of a 
tiny gold ring, the scarlet of a warm new coat or hood, the pink and 
gold of a doll’s face and hair, the glory of a painted sled or a new red 
wagon—these things look barbaric in their splendor against a back 
ground of hit-or-miss rag carpet, plain furniture and little sheer sash 
curtains of a humble home; and it was this hint of color and of treas- 
ure that lay in the vague imaginings of my childhood and invested 
the little gifts that my widowed mother was able to get together for 
our stockings, hung in a row in front of the old Franklin stove in the 
living-room of our cottage. 

It was impossible to believe in Santa Claus in the face of this 
stove. Other people, richer and poorer than we, had chimneys to 
delight the heart of the devout Santa Claus worshiper. ‘The big old 
Colonial mansions in which some of our friends lived had wide out- 
side brick chimneys, some of them with crowsteps fairly inviting the 
daring climber to ascend; and there were log cabins with chimneys 
daubed with mud and made of sticks, which it was no trick at all to 
scale, and down which even a boy could climb in summer when there 
was no fire; but we were betwixt and between in this as well as in 
everything else—neither rich nor poor enough to have the right sort 
of chimney. Ours were all “flues” with dinky stoves attached, and 
if there was ever any respectable object at once ugly and practical, 
calculated to quench imagination, it certainly is a stove. The old 
Franklin stove was not so bad; it looked a little like a grate; one 
could get the full glow of the flame and make pictures in the embers; 
but as for Santa Claus—well there was nothing to it, so we just had 
to accept the legend as we accepted Cinderella and Red Ridinghood, 
and I sometimes think that is, after all, the best way of making 
Santa Claus real. 

My grandmother lived in an old brown house with little square 
windows and royal outside chimne »ys which still hold for me the Santa 
Claus idea. A long double row of cedar trees formed an avenue to the 
big road. ‘The beauty of these green trees against the driven snow of 
a Christmas morning can scarcely be exaggerated; it was as if each 
tree were a Christmas tree illuminated: by candles and laden with 
treasures like the jewel trees in the grotto of Aladdin. These trees 
are standing yet. It must be admitted they look pretty scraggly by 
this time, and somebody made the great mistake of ‘ trimming” 
them up, sawing off the lower branches. This should never be done; 
but even as they are I love them. Some people think they look 
melancholy, but for me they always awake the beautiful memory 
picture of going to Grandmother’s; of a flood of firelight or sunshine 
illuminating the old-fashioned faces of home folks welcoming the 
little people so lately and strangely come to live in the world. 


EEPLY Do I Respect the Self-Control and self-forgetfulness 

of my elders in putting away terrible griefs and great financial 
worries to make happy days for us little children. It is a great 
thing to have your Christmas picture a perfect one. 

There was a Christmas quality in my grandmother’s old rambling, 
shambling house that simply cannot be discounted anywhere. From 
the horsehair trunk full of mysterious and forbidden things, in the 
upstairs room where the firelight flickered in arabesque designs on 
walls and ceiling, and the big fourpost bed stood out in bold relief 
against fateful shadows that lurked behind it, down the spindle 
banistered stair, through the funny “‘entry”’ where queer things like 
side saddles, whips and spurs—baskets of hickory nuts with hammers 
and flatirons in them, bags of hazel nuts, boxes of candied persimmons, 
and other grand and queer things too numerous to mention—on out 
through the dining-room, past the bewitched cupboard under the 
flue where Grandmother kept winter pears and beeswax and other 
sundries, clear to the kitchen where the turkey was roasting and all 
hands around were visiting and helping, Christmas just simply 
rioted in every shape and sound and odor. 

Our folks were great hands to argue and wrangle. You would have 
thought a drove of magpies had got loose in that kitchen. ‘There were 


six women and only two or three men—and it was woman’s rights 
there, I can tell you. Nobody had to believe anything he didn’t want 
to. If he couldn’t swallow forcordination and election at the same 
time nobody tried to make him keep them down. If he didn’t like 
last Sunday’s sermon he could say so, though he ran the risk of having 
the whole family “land on him’”’—“ Jane, you always were a fool!” 
or “‘Sue, your notions are getting too highfalutin’,” or “Lucy, you’d 
better get off your high horseand mash these potatoes,” or ‘Shut up, 
Jim, you can’t boss us around if you are a deacon”’—such was the 
familiar chatter of one of our big visiting days. Great days they were, 

for there was no tattling telephone to forestall the joy of te ling the 
news. Letters weie few and worth reading, conversation had not 
been superseded by entertainment. 

I am so glad of those old talking, arguing days. I learned so much 
more from them than I did in the public schools. Our folks “talked 
over” books as they came out, they discussed events and politics. I 
was listening and watching—oh, how a child watches and listens! 
and how blank its hours are sometimes when its mother is playing 
cards or reading her paper at the club! 

We were good cooks. We couldn’t tolerate soggy bread or poor 
cake or tough meat or seasonless, half-cooked fowls. We liked clear 
coffee with real cream in it, and if we just baked potatoes or made 
cornbread we expected them to have the real flavor which there are 
people—and in “good society” too—who actually live and die with- 
out ever tasting. So our Christmas dinners had the tang of the 
primeval, like the exquisite flavor of the wild strawberry or the 
bouquet of the grape just taken from the vine. 

I declare sometimes when I see people eating turkey in a dining- 
car or at a grand hotel I feel a sincere pity for them, wondering if the 
poor things ever tasted gravy and dressing such as we had at my 
grandmother’s on Christmas Day! Hadn’t she raised the turkey 
herself? Hadn’t the “drove” from which he was selected roamed 
across the sunny hills and through the exquisite beechwoods of the 
old place, picking up delectable berries and nuts and dainty bugs 
and honeyed blossoms to add flavor to the tender slices of snowy 
“breast” which Uncle Jim, carving with the old Virginia dexterity, 
laid upon our plates? A thing almost too good to cat, had it not 
to us a spiritual grace, for had not this simple country 
‘God bless the meat !”’ before he began the cary 


conveyed 
farmer said ‘ ing? 

Y GLORIFICATION of the Poor Folks’ Christmas is 

way of making existing conditions seem right. ‘There are many 
people who are too poor and whose Christma 30 pathetic that the 
wonder of it is that they bear it patiently, or that we, knowing of it, 
allow it to happen again; for it is a simple matter only awaiting the 
real Christianizing of the human heart for its complete reform and 
cure. Poverty is curable. The statement that the very poor if put 
upon their feet would go straight back to their slums and their 
poverty is a lie framed by comfortable people who are content to live 
and grow fat off the labor and privation of their fellowmen. 

It is my sincere belief that riches add nothing to a real child’s 
holiday —or to our spiritual conception of it. T think it helps a little 
if the children know that they cannot have everything they want, 
and if there is some effort necessary to keep warm and the company 
table has to be pieced out with a smaller one from the kitchen. 

Sut the thing which helps most to the joy of any Christmas is for 
the mother to cook the dinner herself. What confidence it inspires to 
see her open the oven door and baste the turkey herself! What 
exquisite joy results from actually watching her make the cake or 
seeing her cut out the doughnuts and fry them! People who live far 
away from their kitchens—or worse still, have no kitchens of their 
own—are depriving themselves and their families of one of life’s 
greatest joys. Everybody, to fully enjoy eating, should know how to 
cook—and it is an idea of mine that the preparation of food will 
occupy a prominent part in the new practical education which is 
certainly coming to our girls and boys. 

We should all live closer to our vital needs and pay less attention 
to the many things that remove our thoughts to unprofitable realms 
in which the barren question ‘ What is the use?” recurs with painful 
reiteration. There is in childhood a natural love of the primitive. I 
never saw achild who did not like the kitchen unless he had been very 
early taught otherwise. We make a mistake send the 
children ‘out of our way.” 

My knowledge of cooking was mostly acquired when I was a 
tiny girl standing on a footstool near the kitchen table “helping” 
Mother or Aunt prepare the meals. I would not feel that I had any 
proper place in life if I did not know how to cook, and I am sure I 
should have lost half the joy of Christmas if I had not participated 
in the actual preparations; had not seen the ingredients mixed, as 
it were, for the old-fashioned, country-child’s holiday. 
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T WOULD be a Great Comfort and Joy to People who call 

themselves ‘common folks,”’ putting a somewhat bitter emphasis 
upon the fact that they lack riches, if they could know that all people 
are “common folks” in the sense of being held by our common 
human wants to the simple functions of daily life. All great folks 
are simple and unaffected. Hence the Christmas picture, aside from 
that Great Manger picture which appeals alike to all, is the picture 
of the plain country home wherein life holds that old-world simplicity 
of thought and speech and action which constitutes the best oppor- 
tunity for that Kingdom of Heaven which the children of God enjoy 
here on earth. 

I sometimes suspect that it is easier for us who know toil and pri- 
vation to attain the Kingdom of Heaven than for those who, in doing 
so, must throw off the weights of luxury and privilege and the cloying 
burden of enforced idleness, and find the simple and the natural in 
spite of the artificial setting of their lives. 
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combines 
beauty 
and utility. 


At a moderate 
|| price you cannot se- 
|| lect a more delightful 
expression of the season’s 
sentiment than Colgate’s 
“Natural” Soaps. 
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| For the man or woman 
|| of refinement they possess 
| all the charm and satisfac- 
| tion that the name “Natural” 
| 





| suggests. 

| Their wrappings are in 
| Nature’s most exquisite 

| colorings—the fragrance | 
| of Nature’s choicest flowers | 





is reflected in their perfume. 


The following list gives 
a captivating variety to 
choose from — 


Natural Lilac 
Natural Violet 
Natural Rose 


Natural Almond Cream 
Natural Sandal Wood 
Natural Heliotrope 


| And with all of them goes 
|| the supreme guarantee of 
| quality—they are 





TOL CET SOAPS 


| There are many other varie- 
| ties of Colgate’s Soaps—each 
| made to meet a special need. 





For every preference 
For every purpose 





























| For every purse 
| | Just as Colgate Soaps meet every 
| soap requirement, so Colgate’s Cold 
Cream meets the - | 
| special needs of mer 
the skin. It adds 


a charm to the 
| complexion. (See 
| the Cold Cream 
| story on page 6/7). 
You will be inter- 
ested, too, in the 
Ribbon Dental 


| | Cream ad- 
| 








vertisement 
on page 30. 





Send 2c for one of the 
Colgate Comfort Books. 
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‘What a Farmers Wife Gan Give 


@®hristmas Presents What Would Fina a Royal GWeleome 





Decorated Fruitcake 


HEN the 

Christmas 

season 
comes around on the 
farm the loveliest 
gifts are those in 
which the whole 
family can be repre- 
sented, Father and Waldorf-Salad Basket 
the boys providing 
the poultry, game, fruits and vegetables, while all the 
cooking, flowers, bits of needlework and Christmassy 
touches can be supplied by Mother and the girls. The 
long weeks of preparation may become a continual 
round of joy, the evenings of wreath-making memor- 
able, the spicy odors of mincemeat and fruitcake red- 
olent with cheer, and the crisp trips to express and 
post offices the magic journeys of gift-givers. Al- 
though it is not realized in the country a present of 
farm products has a distinct money value and is ever 
welcome to the city dweller. A farm mother may 





spend a dollar of her hard-earned egg money for four A Fernery 


twenty-five-cent handkerchiefs, while a dozen 
Duchesse d’Angouléme pears would be quite as 
acceptable; they sell for a dollar a dozen in the 
city stores. What is common to the country 
household is a luxury in the city, and the farm 
present is not to be despised. 


ARLY in the autumn a walk will disclose many 

tiny trees growing in woods so deeply shaded 
that they can never grow to maturity. When 
Christmas comes they may be placed upon wooden 
standards, decorated with old-fashioned strings 
of popcorn and cranberries, and paper cornu- 
copias made by the kindergarten baby, and filled 
with cracked hickorynuts, hung with cakes of 
maple sugar and gilded nuts, and topped with a 


shiny ornament or a big pine cone. A few rosy A Wreath Brings Cheer 


apples may be included to dress the base, the whole 
making a delightful table centerpiece or a gift to a shut-in or a child. 

A tiny glass of jelly in a five-cent basket, daintily decorated with 
laurel leaves and partridge berries, is just the thing for an invalid, and 
cannot be duplicated in any city tea-room under thirty-five cents. 
If the jelly is made of wild fruit 
it will be still further appreciated, 

4 and with wild grapes, barberri« 
ees mint, strawberries and 

abe raspberries at her com- 

aga mand the provident 

housewife will plan sev- 

cral of these gifts months 

in advance. ‘Then there 

For Jelly and Raspberry Jam is the old-time flavor of 

the rose-geranium leaf 

embedded in apple jelly, which spells good cheer to any 
country lover. 

An indifferent fernery “bubble” filled with partridge 
berries may be purchased for two dollars, but the kind that 
contains a blossoming violet or hepatica plant cannot be 
found for love or money. Arbutus root, too, bears beautiful 
blossoms in the midwinter, and even the tiny bluect adds a 
spring note that will appeal to any one. It is a pretty 


\aoange iad! 


plan to include several of these small blossoming plants A Bayberry Dip 


instead of so many ferns. In this way a succession of 
bloom may besecured. Suchagift brings the open country very close. 


OR the housewife who loves salad a basket decorated with winter 
ferns, alder berries and a tinsel bow, and filled with ingredients for 
a Waldorf salad, will prove acceptable. It should contain a head 
of lettuce, a bunch of celery, six or eight red-cheeked apples, a jar of 
mayonnaise or cream salad dressing and a box of hickorynut meats. 
The recipe, written on a pretty Christmas card, should accompany it. 

A six-weeks-old suckling pig, dressed and trussed for roasting 
and accompanied by hominy croquettes, ready for the frying- 
basket, and apples for sauce, is a kingly gift. The illustration 
shows how it may be arranged, the garnish being of cress from 
the brook. Altogether this would cost from five to six dollars in 
any city market. For a small family a stuffed 
chicken, a brace of squabs or a duck is always 
acceptable, while a few pounds of home-made 
sausage meat or headcheese will fit into any house- 
hold. In any case the meat gift is greatly enhanced 
by a few vegetables, and with cabbage, carrots, 
onions, celery, turnips, Brussels sprouts, green pep- 
pers and cranberries in the cellar there is ample 
variety from which to choose. 

A huge home-made mince pie, thick and juicy, 
is a luxury not to be obtained under a dollar, and 
then it is often a disappointment. Wrapped in 
waxed paper, tied with red ribbon and decorated 
with red alder and Christmas ferns, it will delight a 
whole family. 

For the dainty girl friend a bag of lavender from 


By Jaa Gogswell Bailey-Alen. 




















A Mince Pie is a Luxury 


tied in a square of 
cream scrim, fringed, 
and fastened with 
lavender ribbon and 
a pale-colored arti- 
ficial violet or two. 
This may be sent in 
a lavender paper- 
covered box which 
may easily be made 
at home. If finely powdered, lavender flowers may 
be easily made into sachets for the corsage, while the 
friend who travels will appreciate envelopes filled with 
lavender to tuck into the corners of her trunk. These 
may be easily decorated by any one clever with the 
brush, or may be edged with gilt paint, tied with 
Christmas ribbon and decorated with seals. 

Real raspberry jam—unadulterated with huckle- 
berries and free from coal-tar dye—is indeed rare! A 
jelly-glass holder filled with either raspberry or black- 
berry jam and gayly decorated with partridge berries 
willbe much appreciated. ‘Then there are pear ginger, 
peach marmalade, cherry sunshine, grape juice, 
and even apple butter that will prove a treat. 
Jars of fruit, too, are not to be despised, and a 
quart can filled with preserved peaches, Bartlett 
pears, or blackheart cherries is a gift that will 
gladden all appetites. The unsightly top may be 
covered with paraffin paper, fringed and tied 
tightly about the neck with ribbon, while the spray 
of Christmas green must not be forgotten. 

Twelve honey-drop cookies, carefully wrapped 
and tied, may furnish a simple gift—though in 
the city the cost is twenty-five cents a dozen, with 
Christmas wrapping ten cents extra. Thick, soft 
ginger cookies will also be acceptable, especially if 
they are frosted and have a “nut in the middle,” 
while maple-sugar cookies or hickorynut bars 
are equally suitable. 


Attractive for the Table 


3ubble” 


NY one living in the city knows how difficult it is to obtain good 
butter, even at forty-five cents a pound. A two or three pound 
crock is a really fine present, while a pound pat may be sent the 
family of two. Fresh eggs are also a luxury, and a container packed 
with as many eggs as can be spared, 
each wrapped in cotton wadding and 
prinkled with tinsel to simulatesnow, 
may be sent any family. In 
these days of denatured foods 
home-ground cornmeal or a 
sack of ‘home-grown buck- 
wheat” flour will bring the 
flavors of boyhood right into 
the mouth of the city busi- A Bag of Lavender is Dainty 
ness man, while maple sirup 
in quart bottles will delight the family that loves flapjacks. 

Now that fashion is turning back to quaintness the old- 
fashioned bayberry dip—‘‘the candle of Christmas”—is a 
luxurious gift. These candles are made of wax berries from 
the bayberry bush, and the irregular shaping stamps them 
as home-made. They sell for twenty-five cents apiece. A 
box of four or a single one in a candlestick creates the old- 
fashioned atmosphere. 

A basket of home-made candies, prettily trimmed with box 
and alder berries, is a welcome gift. The candies should be of 
honey, hickorynuts, raisins and maple sirup, suggesting the farm. 

\ pound loaf of fruitcake may be iced in white and decorated to 

imulate a poinsettia. The blossoms may be made of red candied 
pear, or of thinly shaved red-apple skin. The leaves and stems are 
of citron and the flower center of yellow candies. If the cake is to be 
given to children a more digestible kind should be substituted, as 
ponge or angel, or a very simple caraway, raisin or chocolate cake. 
The greatest delight comes in the decorated icing; holly leaves from 
citron with checkerberries, thick white frosting sprinkled with 
little turtles made of raisins and cloves will please any child. 

A wicker tray wreathed in partridge-berry vine and piled with 
popcorn balls is sure to delight the children’s hearts. If put 
together with a boiled maple-sugar sirup these are unusual, while 
a surprise lump of maple sugar or a few nutmeats 
may be molded in the center of each. 





TT city flat or apartment dweller will appreciate 
a pot of blossoming narcissuses, Chinese lilies or 
hyacinths. Such plants do not appear on sale until 
the Easter season, and the city woman can rarely 
grow them herself because she has no cool, dark 
“ place in which to germinate the bulbs. In season 
, this would be priced at a dollar and fifty cents. The 
complete cost, dish and all, will be about farty cents. 
A basket filled with laurel, Christmas ferns, and 
red alder berries makes a lovely centerpiece. 
But, most of all, the big Christmas wreath for the 
front door brings cheer and good will. It may be 
effectively fashioned of prince’s pine and studded 


the garden is an unusual gift. The dried flowers with laurel tips and clusters of red alder berries. 
should be encased in lavender silk or silkaline, then Christmas -Tree Centerpiece Such a wreath costs seventy-five cents in the city. 














A Suckling Pig All Ready for Roasting 











BELDINGS 


“PURE DYE” GUARANTEED 


INSURE S 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 
SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN- 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US EXPRESS PREPAID 
TOGETHER WITH’ THIS TAG AND WE 
WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


FELOING BROS. & CO. 


Sik Manufacturers 








Tin costs 40c a pound—raw \f 
silk costs $4.00 a pound. Modern _|re 
science enables man to saturate bi 
and coat one pound of silk yarn [ey 
with three pounds of tin which has ¥ 
been dissolved in powerful chemi- |! 
cals. Some manufacturers do this |*% 
and sell as satin this tin-plated prod- 
uct, which feels so heavy and 
looks so glossy when new. These ed 
manufacturers make a great profit 3 
at your expense, but such fabrics |} 
quickly fray out and crack—they al 
cannot wear. v 
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For more than half a century 
Belding Bros. & Co. have been 
weaving pure silk thread into the 
best possible satins and making 
them strictly “pure dye.” For your 
protection and for ours, the name 
“Belding” is woven in the selvage 
of every yard. 
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We will send you an extremely in- 
teresting and valuable illustrated 
booklet telling all about silk, from the 
egg to the fabric, free upon request. 
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| The Baby at Ghristmas below 


| For a “week’s size”? cake 
By the Needlework Foditors 


of this famous facial soap 














If your skin is not the healthy, ra- 
diant skin you would like it to be, 
mail the coupon below today. 


By return mail we will send you a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, enough to last over aweek— 
and tell you how 
it can aid you 
to correct or 
prevent such 
common skin 
troubles as Con- 
spicuous Nose 
Pores, Sluggish 
Skin, Sallow Skin, 
jomanan pearance ~OUGh, Red 
Withthe Woodsurytreat. "Hands, Unhealthy 
ME SOR CENTER. EIT. 
Unless you have used this famous 
skin specialist’s soap you do not 
know how beneficial a soap can be. 
For thirty years, John H. Woodbury 
made a constant study of the skin 


A Revolving Doll and its needs. 
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AToy Sponge for Bathingtime 





He treated thousands of obstinate skin 
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also made of handkerchiefs—the Fi a} The amount of m ute rials require d use it you will feel i iar the Wo. Wiis 
ith the tu -r coll: 1 3 for any of these designs, together A _  treatmentfor sluggish 
eee ee : with helpful information regarding the difference—a [arr twist show a 
Iss i 2 very appropri- % . at Sa ; : fe ps 5 ' . > narked improvement 
ae ene ve 7 es PPewl 14 the making of them, will be gladly promiseofthatfiner ”” painless 
ate for a boy baby’s dress. [ ‘ig = aid aa etheg: ‘ie l he aiid 
A second illustration of a pretty + ales > given to any one who may inquire, texture and better color which the 
yoke is given in the design of a _ a addressed envelope is steady use of Woodbury’s always brings. 
handkerchief which was cut into oe Working a | 
r parts and shaped to fit at the Bite tty en ae rpg he . : 
— a shoulde T should be | ats crocheted caps are given in THE In Canada Write today for 
Mes Se eer eS ao i y JOURNAL’S pamphlet on crochet The Woodbury samples 
an easy matter to make a skirt for * eign yaa gos Die: a P preparations are 
such a yoke, and thus complete a + Hoot ifte . i ddress - mee MOUS AA) Row dc we will send a sample 
3 ; : 4 ,eedlewor .ditors, in care oO wid are on sale by| cake. For 10c, samples of 
dress by gathering on a straight on Caves’ Viawe tacewat oc emi tatoeag ie Wondearvs Bacal Seed, 
piece of batiste and setting in smail 4 Ai sgh eae 4 . : ’ pists Prom coat Gadel Cau Ge a 
full slenves ; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. jo coast, including | Powder, For 50c, a copy of 
h A ip Hngerapt rans g the Woodbury Book on the 


vhen answering | care of the skin and hair, 
ur sample or book | and samples ofthe Woodbury 
er, address the\ preparations. Write today 
via Be Dept tat to the Andrew Jergens Co., 
Perth, Ontario, | Debt. A-11, Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 





HESE two comfy coats 

were designed for very 
small babies to wear in ex- 
tremely cold weather. The 
trimming of pale blue or pale 
pink ribbon on white eider- 
down is most effective. 
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WmUA A NAP we YN salad sc Sue Ye Lau For sale by deale rs avenahons the United States 
by t anc anada 
“a 
Pa 4 3 








Andrew 

ZG Jergens Co. 

A Dept. A-11 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

ZI enclose postage as per sample offer. 
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Address 
A Blossom Blanket With a Simple Border Trimming Another Pretty Effect Showing the Flowers in Clusters 





City State 
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Hf soap , ! 
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oday. i 2° : d if A | os Sore Ai é wars Ps ie — | 
‘nd you a = = 
'y’s Facial | | 
a week — r ; i 
you how i 
aid you La I 
rrect or I 
at. such I 
on skin q [ 
s as Con- i I 
us Nose pee : Th | 
Sluggish «| "On: 
llow Skin, , De: vs e« . 
h, Red _——_f\ (A Pa me. = 
Inhealthy | ave er ==. 2 a ae ee 
Jandruff. | te * . OL 3 } <3 . : 
s famous | ‘ , 
1 do not | 
is Miles of Steps 
/oodbury | 
the skin \ 
i Here’s a common-sense Christmas gift 
inate skin that saves work for a woman three times 
kin tests, a day. ! 
“TI never had anything please me so = 
much. It saves me miles of steps and is Nee fw 
the most thoughtful and useful gift my : tate 
husband ever made me.” ; 3 
This convincing letter is from a woman J 
who received a Hoosier for Christmas last 
year. You can have similar recommen- 
dations from 600,000 women who use Wy 
the Hoosier three times a day—to save 
millions of steps. They use it to add to 
ee their leisure—to preserve their health— 
ip iocethtet to make living more pleasant. 
TEE Slow 
Improvement If you men had to work in a kitchen , 
hich the = knew how a Piesrage “oe for 
’s brings. efficiency, you wou et one for your- 4 
‘ selves - re Get pt for her NOW. Christmas 
lay for | She will like your thoughtfulness. 
les 
= T H , , , 
ctal Soap, | 
neha I 1e Ooosler itchen aDIne 
a copy of 
00k on the 
and hair, 
e Woodbury | 
jriciodas I E Ww 
fone || What Every Woman Wants 
: Here are her table, cupboard and pantry in one. Over one hundred factories make _ better —either in quality or convenience. 
2 She can sit down at work—reach for what she wants “Kitchen Cabinets,” yet careful count Write ff h ak 
without rising—do all her hard work quickly. In inany hundred, or even any thousand, q ageN 4 e Rame oF the One 
this one spot are all the utensils and supplies she towns shows that half or more of all weer Me of le ow ae Se 
ap | needs to get a meal. The Hoosier brings into her kitchen cabinets in use are Hoosiers. ‘°W” e will quote you easy terms, 
mae Ae kitchen business system—you know what that So be sure that you get a genuine Ask us also for our book, “THE 
saves you. Hoosier. Through our enormous pro- MODEL KITCHEN.” You will know 
At Christmas last year twenty thousand men gave duction, the retail price is as low ag that when you read it why no gift on earth 
their wives Hoosier Cabinets. Christmasdaythese of acommon, ordinary cabinet. Yet, the can be more pleasing to your wife than 
women began saving millions of steps. Hoosier lasts alifetime. Thereisnothing this cabinet that saves her miles of steps. 
Help your wife begin, too! Remember this label—it marks the Cabinet she wants. Better cut it out as a memo. 
ae We expect a demand this Christmas for twenty- 
five thousand Cabinets. There will not be enough 
PRP a to supply everybody, so if you want a Hoosier in TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 
beset a your kitchen without fail Christmas morning reserve OPT Sy 
ring Grove it NOW. LBs ‘ Cone 
mati, ©. Many late shoppers will have to choose between recisene.. Made by the Hoosier Mfg.Co. — recistereo. 
—— no cabinet and ‘something just as good.” Judge 1312 Leslie St..New Castleind. 
whether a substitute will satisfy your wife, from the 
following astonishing fact: 9) Branch, Pacific Building, San Francisco 4,000 Agencies—United States and Canada 
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Carafe 
$3.50 


N planning your 
Christmas list, 
let THERMOS 
solve your prob- 
lem of selection. 
Ivery member 
ofthefamily will 
appreciate ‘THERMOS 
~a lasting, sensible, 
and permanent gift. 


The gift de luxe isa 
handsome THERMOS 
Carafe at $3.50, not 
only useful in count 
less ways, but anadorn 
ment to the sideboard, 
cellarette or bedside 
table. 

THERMOS keeps 
liquids piping hot 24 
hours ice cold 72 
hours. At home, a-field, 
or when traveling, 
THERMOS is not only a 
wonderful convenience, 
but a positive safe- 
guard against contami- 
nation of liquids and 
resulting disease. 
‘THERMOS is the ideal 
servant in the home 
a welcome friend to 
young and old. 





OR schoolboys 
and girls the 
THERMOSSchool 
Kit means protection 
just the thing for 
keepingluncheshot 
milk or other tasty 
beverages sweet and 
cold. Half pint 
THERMOS Bottle with 
dark green ‘Thermal- 
ine case and enameled 


lunch box at $3.75. 


And there are many 
other THERMOs kits and 
carrying cases that 
make it easy to take 
THERMOS anywhere, 
For motoring and other 
excursions, these are ad- 
mirable priced vari- 
ously, and offering a 
wide range of selection. 


HERMOS Bottles 

come in Pints at 
$1.50, Quarts at $2.50. 
These new models have 
a heavily nickeled, ce- 
mentless, padless and 
paperless corrugated 
case, with glass filler 
seven times as heavy at 
the base as the old, and 
a shock absorber be- 
tween the glass filler 
and the metal base, 
making the new THER- 
MoS Bottle sanitary and 
as nearly unbreakable 
as science can achieve. 

Mother appreciates 
THERMOS because it 
keeps baby’s milk so 
cold that bacteria can- 
not develop, and _ so 
clean that baby is never 
subjected to the danger 
of infection from luke- 
warm, disease-breeding 
milk. Father is de- 
lighted at the way 
THERMOS keeps his cool- 
ing beverage icy cold as 
long as he desires. 

Grandma’s comfort 
is added to when THER- 
MOS keeps her tea hot 
until she is ready for it. 

If the name THER- 
MOS is not stamped on 
the bottom, it is a 
counterfeit. 


Ask your dealer; if he cannot 
supply you, we will fill your or- 

er, all charges prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


American Thermos 
Bottle Company 


Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada, 
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“WM AN WANTS but little here below,” 
but he wants that little ‘‘good’’— plain, 


solid, substantial! The many gifts mentioned 


on this page are simple suggestions to help you 


recall the possible needs or wishes of the men of 
the family. Some of the articles may be given 
from Baby all the way up to Grandfather 

a sweater, for instance —and the articles sug 


gested may be obtained in all grades and at all 


prices. It is not necessary to 
confine one’s gifts to those in 
tended for immediate use. 
Gifts suitable for the open 
cason and outdoor life will 
have added the pleasure of an- 
ticipation even if bestowed 
during a snowstorm. Look 
forward and you will some- 
times be able to give a delight- 
ful surprise. 


For the Baby Boy 


Gocart strap embroidered 

Silver or gold baby set 

Hanger for his wardrobe 

Trimmed baby basket 

Celluloid, rubber and 
toys 

Hand-made dresses and skirts 

Peter-Rabbit hot-water bottle 

Celluloid toilet sets Kiderdown bath robe 

Rompers Rattle, ring and doll 

Angora cap Pillow-cover 

Worsted cap Sootees 

Silk bonnet Worsted sacque 

Carriage robe Sweater 

Corduroy coat Leggings 

ur coat Carriage cozy 

Angora mitten Rag doll 

Stuffed animal Silver spoon 

Silver cup ‘Table tray 

Gocart with hors« Christening robe 

Low table and chair sath thermometer 


stuffed 


For Little and Big Boys 
House slippers Athletic game book 
Building blocks Pushmobile 
Indoor-outdoor games Storm shoes 
Balance toys Sled 
Moving toy Clothesbrush 
Mechanical toys Penknife 
Soldier’s suit Black rubber coat 
Fireman’s suit Soxing gloves 
Indian suit Pedometer 
Books Pocket compass 
Dog Registering bank 
Kitten Inexpensive watch 
Rabbit Indian clubs 
Bird Blackboard 
Dog collar Electric train 
‘Toy circ us Painting book 
Athletic slide Bow and arrow 
Folding desk Scout equipment 
Roller skates Shooting game with 
Fur-lined kid gloves cork ammunition 
Comb-and-brush set Steel construction set 
Constructive toy ai 

tomobile 


“It is SodHard 
0 Know What to Give 
a ‘Man’ 


By Virginia Hunt 


Opera glasses 








Malacca walking stick 
Kvening slippers 
Raincoat 


Medicine cupboard 

Striking bag 

Electric flashlight 

Piano player 

Field glasses Phonograph 

Silk shirts Leather keycase num 

Hip pocketbook, mon bered for one dozen 
ogrammed keys 

Spring-grip dumbbells Barometer 

Bill fold and wallet Thermometer 

Ilexible-top cloth brush 

Silk or knitted muffler 

Umbrella 

Coin purse 

Whisk broom and holder 

Magazine subscription 

Full-dress and Tuxedo waist 
coats 

Silk or flannel pajamas 








A Comfort for Baby 


Military brushes 

Manicure set 

Shaving set 

Triplicate mirrors 

Framed enlargement of sum- 
mer snapshot 

Brush-and-comb set 

Toilet water 

Safety razor 


If He Travels 


Leather sewing box 


Rubber-lined tourist case 


Soft leather necktie 
case with stickpin 
and collar button 
pockets 

Collapsible drinking 
cup in case 

Coat hangersin leath- 





er Cases 
Traveling rug and 
strap 


Safety money belt 
Folding stove 
Leather shirt case with 
collar, cuff, gloveand 
tie compartment 
litted bag or suitcase 


Suitcase umbre la 

Traveling medicine 
case of leather 

Silver-plated soap cup 

Collar bag 

Commutation ticket 
case 

Tray bag for shirts 

Fitted toilet case 

English kit 

Bellow 5) bag 

Traveler’s slippers in 
case 

Fitted Ie ather corre 
pond nce case 

Leather jewelry box 


If He Motors 


Fitted emergency case 
withinstruction book 

Lunch basket 

Gloves 

Thermos bottle 

Clock 

Pennant 

Automobile matchsafe 

Foot muff or warmer 


Large calendar 
Newspaper rack 
Clock 

Desk set 

Letter clip 

| Postage scales 

| Assorted stationery 








Kindergarten gifts 

Velocipede 

Reflecting lantern 

Camera 

Bicycle 

Knee rubber boots 

Cowboy suit 

Vocational toys 

Toy typewriters 

Filled S¢ hool case 

Autos 

‘Tool chest 

Racer 

Stilts 

Boy’s suitcase 

Sand mill 

Camping tent 

Bell rolling hoop 

Ice skates and shoes 
attached 

Toboggan 

Microscope 

Stereopticon 

Horse and wagon 

Gauntlet 

Baseball glove 
mask, bat, mitts 
and ball 

Rubber ( ap and cape 

Toystableand animals School pennant 

Tool chest Violin 

Stationary engine Megaphone 

Referee’s whistle Developing film tank 








gloves 


Comfortable Wins € 


The Young Man, Father and Grandfather 


Elkskin moccasins 
Gloves 


Lawyer’s brief case 
Wing chair 

Silk hosiery Footstool 

Bath slippers Pictures 

Slumber slippers Desk 

Blanket robe Carving set 
Housecoat Handy box 
Sectional bookcase Week-end trunk 





= 





hair for Grandfather 
Shoes for sports 


Sweater 
Snow-shoes 
Football 
Skis 
Starter’s pistol 
Ice skates 

| Golf clubs 
Lap robe 
Skate bag 
Vaulting pole 


| 
| hockey, skating, etc. 
| 


| Blanket in his college 


colors 
} ‘Tennis racket 


Motor roll for coats 
eve, 

Leather air cushions 

Motor rugs 

Motor chairs 

lur cap 

Goggles 

M uffler 


Leather shell coat 


For His Desk and Den 


Expanding book 
shelve 

Navajo basket 

Navajo blanket 

Large scrap ba ke t 

Desk scissors 

Reading lamp 

Cushions 

Ivory paper knife 


In Gold and Silver 


Gold full-dress set 

Silver picture frame 

Silver shoe horn 

Matchsafe 

Kyeglass case 

Scarfpin 

Shirt studs 

Key chain 

Signet ring 

Tie clasp 

Charm 

Cuff links 

Gold pencil 

Fob 

Lapel chain 

Watch 

Gold buckle 
leather belt 

Gold vest pocket 
fountain pen 

Platinum chain for 
evening wear 


with 


For Outdoor Life 


Gaberdine 

Leather leggings 

Folding pocket cam- 
cra 

Driving gloves 

Skating toque 

Raincoat 

Blazer 

Hunting clothes 

Knitted collarette 

Stop watch 

Athletic jersey 

Fur cap 

Sweater 

Harness 

Saddle 

Mackinaw coat 
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Christmas 
Gift for 
Fifty 
Thousand 
Little Girls 








Post Paid 


You Never Saw a Fur 3] © 
Set Like This One for 


Make Your Little Girl happy on Christmas 
morning with this dainty- white fur set. 
You can tell to look at the mets that the 
price—$1.00—is extra special—that ou 
never had such a good opportunity before 
to save money. Made of fine, soft, selected 
coney fur skins, trimmed with black fur 
to resemble ermine tails, Scarf is cut in 
a new and stylish shape, well made and 
lined with white French sateen. Generous 
size muff made on a soft, warm bed; lined 
with white French sateen; finished with a 
long white silk neck-cord. Sizes suitable 
for a child up to 8 years. State age. $1.00 


DoYour Christmas Shopping 
From Our Style Book  .- 


If you haven't a copy of dur Style Book write 
today and your copy will be sent by return 
mail. It costs you nothing—just write a postal. 
From this Style Book you can select beautiful 
and useful gifts for every member of the family. 
We give prompt service to all holiday orders. 
Handkerchiefs, ties, stockings, etc., put up in 
attractive gift boxes without additional charge. 
You will find in your Style Book, illustrated, 
described and economically priced a varied 
line of merchandise, and the following, especi- 
ally suitable for Holiday gifts: 


Handkerchiefs 


Pars Silk Petticoats 

Waists Ribbon Novelties Art Needlework 
Jewelry Gloves Bilk Hosiery 
Willow Plumes Bags Decorative Linens 
Silverware Bath Robes Evening Slippers 


FREE 
Your 


Two S. & H. Green Trading 
Stamps FreeWith Every 
10 Cent Pur- 









~ No Connection With Any Other Store 


GREENHUT-SIE GEL COOPER ©. 


OF G™ AVE. S.B.GREENHUTDPres AND io™ STS. 


NEW YORK CITY 
































Holiday Handkerchiefs 


Buy your handkerchiefs direct 
from the importer and 
save money. 








Ladies’all pure linen, wide hem handkerchiefs. 
Hand embroidered inone cornerof eachhand- 


; price 25c each. 


Now Ready 
Our new Handkerchief Catalog, illustrating 
the most complete line on this continent. 
It is free for the asking — send for it at once. 


Uooont Endicott Company 


Dept. L Detroit, Mich. 


kerchief. 


Order by number; 
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Cranes 


[THE CORRECT 


134 -— A TWO-QUIRE CARD CABINET 


i quire note size, 
1 quire medium size, 


cards and —hdahia a \ eth 
we NN 


Cards with a \ 
gold edges. ae 
$1.50 ! 


129 - AN ATTRACTIVE UPRIGHT 
CABINET 









| quire each 
note, medium 
-~ and letter size, 
paper and 
z envelopes. 


(Gnven ient 
box for 


$2.00 


132-ALITTLE UPRIGHT 
CARD CABINET 
Most suitable 
For a place on one’s 
dressing table 


24 ie get ag << 
cards with golc 
edges and en vel- frome 
ope Ss, medium Size. | 

















128 -TWO-QUIRE 
UPRIGHT CABINET 


i qu ire note s IZe, 
iquire medium ; Ize 


BA handy cabinet 
For odds and 


ends. $1.25 


136-A FOUR-QUIRE HINGED BOX 
2 quires paper and envelopes, 
2 quires cards ee ale 


ep box for ¢loves, 
‘ a ] ¢ 


$3.00 





142 - AN EIGHT- QUIRE BOX 


Assorted sizes pa per. envelopes 
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trinkets, 





paper and envelopes 














inen 









O picture can do justice 

to the beauty of the 
boxes in which Crane’s Linen 
Lawn is put up for special 
Christmas gifts. The boxes 
are worthy of the paper, which 
has long been held in esteem 
for its beauty, fineness and 
finish. ‘The boxes vary not 
only in size, shape, color and 
decoration, Hot also in assort- 
ments. All the fashionable 
shapes and sizes of paper, en- 


velopes and correspondence 


cards may be had in these 
special boxes, at prices to suit 
all purses. A box of Crane’s 
Linen Lawn has the same 
appropriateness as a gift from 
a gentleman to a lady, as have 
flowers, books or bonbons. 


These boxes may be bought 
wherever good sta- 


tionery 1s sold C. 
TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


KATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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126- b ~~ A THREE-QUIRE * 

ae — BOX 
!quire each Waa 
note,medium Pay te 
and letter "ae 

size. {K\ =~ 
se, DY Os ‘> : 
Ahinged box "™m,, é 
For gloves or 
handkerchiefs 
ES ET OO I ON Cae wars aa TAC lan ae ne ee 
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WRITING re Cu (OD) ! 


IN DAINTY CHRISTMAS 


BOXES 


122 - A ONE-QUIRE BOX : 


paper and 
envelopes, 
medium size, 


A dainty box for 
ss handkerchiefs. 
$.50 


















suit paper * 
and envelopes 
medium size, 


Zz quires cards 
and envelopes, 
note size. 


ek SCENT SEE oe wage Oi a 


A hinged-cover box For Fniets 


123-A TWO-QUIRE BOX 
age and id COVEIO RE 


crane 


Ri moka ce 





—— 
see Ro 


wid 


a 


<n ee 


or sna 


convenient for veils or ribbons. 


ea el 


Ieee 


124 -A TWO-QUIRE HINGED BOX 
Paper and envelopes in the exclusive 
Blythwood SiZe, with POS narrow 
style of We oe 

envelope. /ammee 7 












139 - AN EIGHT-QUIRE BOX 
Paper and & 


4 guires 

aper and 

envelopes, 

medium size 

2 quires Ca ras 
and envelopes 

medium size, ! 


vi quires 
cards and 
envelopes 
note size 





A cabinet 
with convenient compartments. 
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Your Gift 
To Her—or Him 


OUR little girl or boy has 

a natural gift for music. 

Are you spoiling it? 
When she hums or sings at play, 
she is merely expressing this nat- : 
ural gift—her talent. All chil- e 
dren have this gift for music. 


titan futbol a 10044 SON NS 








Sometimes parents develop it. 
Often they starve it. 





: Oftener still, they spo// it— 
: spoil it with a poor piano—a piano i 
. ‘< good enough to practice on’’. 3 
E The untrue tones of a cheap . 
: piano spoil the ear. ‘The delicate 


brain cells which register sound, 
pick upthe habit of w#trwesound— 
ahabit which they cannot unlearn. 
You know how a singer with a 
‘ poor ear’’ sings off the key 
and never knows it. 

Yet from a good piano the ear will 
just as readily pick up ¢rwe sound 
habits—habits which mean 
refinement and taste. 

Develop your child’s natural 
gift. Give her a chance for a 
true musical education on a good 
piano. It will mean happiness in 
after life—popularity —perhaps 
a career. ‘The 


= 


14 SA 











is a time honored art instrument 
whose beautiful, rich, true tone has 
been praised by greatest musicians, 
including the famous Franz Liszt 
himself. Made in Boston—center 
of musical culture—for three- 
quarters of a century. 

What better Christmas gift to 
your boy or girl than one of these 
famous old pianos? 

Wehavea Plan by which you can 
afford to give your child a Hallet 
& Davis Piano this Chris:mas—to 
give him or her a good musical edu- 
cation zow, instead of waiting until 
you've saved up for it. 





Nomatterwhereyou live, a small 
payment down will put a Hallet & 
Davis Piano in your home. And, 
if you wish, you can have three years 
in which to pay the balance. 

Send us the attached coupon for full 


information, today. 


COUPON 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co.» 
(Established 1839) = 

Dept. 54, 146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Send me full information about the Hallet 


& Davis Piano, and your Easy Buying Plan. 
Also address of store which sells it near me. 














Name 


Address 





of this wonderful doll house, so far as 


charm of its little mistress who lives in 


jointed, bisque doll, and is in the same 
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A Ghristmas Wolls House 


Ghat Every Little Girl Gan Have 














The Doll House as it Appears From the Outside 


YEAR ago thousands of little girls 





all over the country were each 
made happy by receiving from 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAL the most 





charming and artistic doll house ever 
made, and one of the daintiest little 
dolls ever produced in Germany. Ever 
since then we have been receiving in- 
quiries about this house and the doll 
from other parents and children, so 
we have had made another supply of 
the houses, and have ordered from 
Germany more of the beautiful little 
dolls, made to our order. 

The illustrations on this page really 
give little idea of the beauty and size 


its color and the effect of its interior 











decorations are concerned, or of the 





it and who goes with it. She is a 


The Reception-Room in Which the Doll’s Visitors 
are Received and E.ntertained 








proportion to the house that grown-ups 
are to the real house in which you live. 
This does away with that very common 
fault in doll houses and dolls—that the 
doll is often very much too large in pro- 
portion to the size of the house which 
The doll is daintily 
dressed and wears a braided straw hat. 


she is to occupy. 


het doll house is two inches wider 
than this page is long, three inches 
deeper, and it stands seventeen inches 
high when put up and pasted according 
to the easily followed directions which 
accompany it. The front and back of 
the house slip on and off so that the 
little lady can go in and out of the 








rooms. 

The furniture is movable at the will 
of the owner. In a word, from the 
Shasta daisies on the terrace to every ——— 





2 Nicely Furnished Room in Which the 


Doll Family Fats its Meals 























An Up-to-Date Bedroom, Containing All Con- 
veniences Necessary for Solid Comfort 




















A Kitchen Completely Equipped With Everything 
That Makes Housekeeping a Joy 




















one of the appropriately and variously 
decorated rooms, the house is all ready 
for housekeeping. 

Any little girl may own the house, 
doll and furniture if she will do this: 
Send us two new yearly subscriptions 
for THe Lapries’ Home JouRNAL ac- 
companied by the regular subscription 
price ($3 for the two; in Canada each 
subscription is $2), requesting Lettie 
Lane’s doll house, whereupon the 
house, furniture and doll will be sent, 
all shipping expenses prepaid. The 
house cannot be sent to Canada. 

Remember four things: First, there 
must be two yearly subscriptions. 
Second, the subscriptions must be sent 
at the same time and must be accom 
panied by $3 remittance. Third, they 
must be new subscriptions. Fourth, 
the house must be asked for when the 
order is sent. 


NE good way to secure the two 

orders is to suggest to Mother or 
Father that two of this year’s Christ 
mas presents consist of subscriptions to 
THe LapiEs’ Home Journar. If the 
orders mention that fact we will mail 
the first copy so as to be received on 
Christmas Day, along with handsome 
gift cards giving the names of the 
donors. The house, of course, will be 
sent at once. 

Be very sure that the name and 
address to which the house is to be 
sent are written very clearly and not 
confused with the names of the new 
subscribers. Address 


Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 

















like the firm, soft 
texture, beautiful 
wool finish and pretty 
designs of Eden Cloth. 
You will want Eden Cloth - 
for stylish shirtwaists, pretty 
house-gowns, petticoats and 
children’s dresses. 


D 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


O 


The perfect woven 
wash flannel 
Fast Colors 15c a Yard 


Comfortable warmth makes it ideal for 
pajamas and nightgowns, and durabil- 
ity adapts it to men’s shirts and boys’ 
blouses. Doesnot shrink or scratch like 
wool. Made only in Stripes and Plain 
Shades—28 in. wide. Get the genuine. 
For sale by leading dry goods dealers 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 


us (mentioning his name) and we will send 
you a generous range of samples. 


SMITH.HOGG & CO 


P.O. BOX 2180 NEW YORK CITY 














Every yard 
stamped 
“EDEN” 
on the 
selvage. 


43 PAT OFF. 


EDEN CLOTH is 
made up into gar- 
ments—sold by retail- 
ers. Identify them by 
this label. 
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Es WHY YOU SHOULD ae 
+ ASK FOR » 
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5 HOSIERY iz 


Because the Directors and Officers of 





7 : : é BS 
ip =the mill which makes it, and who are Es 
5 2 the best judges of hosiery, know its & 
ea! ’ 


dependable qualities and prefer to 
wear It. 


fo. aX 


Men and youths who seek the best 
at a medium price and have tried it 
find that in style, comfort and satis- 
faction, [IPSWICH is unexcelled. 
Mothers who buy for the family en- 
dorse IPSWICH. 


Ask your dealer for the Ipswich style 


v = 
, 1 
cua. a 
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ee that will best meet your requirements. 
ef If he cannot supply you write us 
& 4 for booklet that tells you all about 
F-! Ipswich Hosiery for the whole family. 
ie Ipswich Mills 

¢; 10 Main Street, Ipswich, Mass. 
Bye: Look On east 
ce! a 
Pa for Every ea 
©: this Pair oe 
h . , B a 
a i “ 
i e: zr ve ciniac O8 Pe 
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eed II RADE MAR KEE? 
NEW CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL 


bf . SCHOOL of NURSING 
lifOrmia Srens sani= 1914 
Offers complete course for State registration. All branches of 


nursing. Write for prospectus. Address: M. I.. VANNIER,R.N., 
Supt., Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles, California. 
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Gina of Fashion 


| FORMERLY “TOILETTES” 






HIS is the Christmas number of The 

Criterion. It approaches from every angle 
the question of how the American woman may 
dress better and more economically than she has 
ever done before. 


It seeks to inform her on every subject that 
touches fashion—all the foibles and fancies that 
she may find amusing and will surely find in- 
teresting, all the genuinely established styles 
that she wants to follow, all the practical sug- 
gestions that will make her holiday shopping 
easier, more pleasant and more sensible. 


There are pages of the new fashions them- 
selves, in handsome color; descriptions of 
fabrics, reflections of winter fashions in the 
styles on the stage, and it is brimful of helpful, 
practical holiday suggestions. In a word, it 
is the comprehensive magazine of dress to-day. 


Beauty Secrets from Paris 


The Criterion’s representative has discovered that the 
South American woman, though she uses cosmetics pro- 
fusely, has none of the over-moulded, over-massaged look 
that mars the Parisienne’s beauty. ‘The secret was sought 
and found. The women of Chile and Peru have old 
formule of herbs, handed down for hundreds of years 
from the Indians of South America. You learn exactly 
how these preparations are made in the December number. 
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Individuality in 
Clothes 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox talks on clothes. 
Here’s an interview worth reading. 
‘‘A woman should study her ownstyle,”’ 
says the brilliant poet, ‘hunt out her 
best points and hide her poor ones.” 
She takesThe Criterion readersthrough 


her own wardrobe, explaining the 


definite scheme of design that lies be- 


hind each gown, including the one she 
wore when she was presented to the 


King and Queen of England. 


Fifty Cent Christmas 
Presents for Girls 


Wonderfully attractive gifts can be made 
for all your girl friends if you follow the 
suggestions in this number of The 
Criterion. - Here are two— floral side 
combs and marabou-finished stocks. 
The ideas are just as new and smart as 
they are easy to carry out. Another 
feature describes making doll clothing 

helpful because it takes away the fussi- 
ness of useless work, yet followsevery de- 
tailed stepin this fascinating needle-craft. 


On Sale wherever The Ladies’ Home Journal 1s Sold 


The Criterion of Fashion, 615 West 43rd Street, New York 
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Coverings 


For any place 
where you 
would use 
printed lino- 
leum, you 
will find Con- 
goleum supe- 
rior in every 
way, and less 
expensive. Itis 
handsomer in 
appearance, 
is waterproof 
rightthrough, 
and much 
more durable. 





It requires 
no fastening, 
as it will never 
creep, bulge 
or curl up 
anyone can 
lay it. 


At the price, 
Congoleum 
is the most 
durable floor 
covering you 
can use. 


Congoleum 
Floor Coverings 


are made in 32 
attractive pat- 
terns and are 
suitable for 
bedroom, bath- 
room, pantry, 
kitchen, hall 
and office. 
Made in rolls, 
2 yards wide— 
buy any length 
you require. 


Congoleum 
Rug Borders 


when laid next 
to a rug or Car- 
pet defy de- 
tection from 
polished quar- 
tered oak. 
Made in four shades of oak: 
golden, light, extra light and 
dull finish. Made in rolls 24 
and 36 inches wide. 


Colored Pattern Booklet free on 
request. Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity to get information about 
these attractive Flor Coverings 
and Rug Borders. 









UNITED ROoFING AND 
MANUFACTURING Co. 
Department of Barrett Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 







































Whe Loman Who Whrew Herself Away 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


And Mrs. Schnor 
ren, feeling as though 
a snowbank had sud 
denly grown a hedge 
of wild roses, de 
parted, thankful but 
confused. 

Minutes passed. 
Noises multiplied 
themselves in the little 
house. Doors banged, 
the shrill voices of 
Tony and Clarchen 
were heard, deeper 
ones rumbled, Greta called loudly from some- 
where for more twine, steps ran upstairs and 
clattered down—there was a lull; anew, deep 
voice sounded, followed by peals of laughter. 
Still Miss Metcalf was in the quiet chamber, 
shut up with the little ones. 

At last Greta ran excitedly up to tell her that 
Father had come and that Christmas was 
going to begin. Downstairs they found a hob 
bling, exultant, babbling procession forming. 
‘The entry wasalltoosmall; thefamily stretched 
out into the dining-room. 

“The mother first, because she iss of us all 
the queen,” Schnorren was saying. He was a 
short, red-faced, jolly man, with not one spear 
of hair decking pate or eyebrow. At that 
moment he was doffing his smeared butcher’s 
apron for his Sunday coat that his wife held 
ready. If Miss Metcalf had met him in the 
treet he would have seemed to her a farcical 
figure, she reflected. Yet here, when he spoke, 
everything halted. “Then will Ludwig come 
o that he may lead the singing with his 
fiddle fs 

“There’s the baby!” called out Emma, her 
voice shrill with excitement. 

Schnorren gave a genial, careless glance at 
this stranger who came down the steps with 
his baby. He knew nothing of her; Emma had 
had no time to tell. But as he reached to take 
the baby from her arms he fancied that he 
caught a wistful look behind the glasses. He 
was probably mistaken, but sentiment rose 
easily in his bosom at Christmastime. ‘‘ Vill 
not this friendt of ours herself the baby take in 
to see what the Christ-child has brought us?” 
he was impelled to say. 


*O, ESCOP TED by theshining-pated butcher, 
»J Miss Mecvalf took her place. The rest lined 
up behind them; Greta, holding one round-eyed 
twin by the hand; Hans—such a short, import- 
ant, red-cheeked, chubby little business man 
was Hans —carrying the other toddler. Tony 
and Clarchen, awed now and half dazed with 
excitement, could hardly be induced to take 
their places until their father’s short command 
brought them there like little soldiers. Helen 
Standish lingered in the rear. 

Schnorren threw open the door with a cere- 
monial flourish. Ludwig struck up a loud, 
triumphant ‘Oh, Tannenbaum!” All of the 
voices were raised ina joyful chorus, wonder 
fully harmonious and musical. As the door 

howed them the glowing tree they slipped into 
the hushed, exquisite tenderness of J/eilige 
Nacht. So the Schnorren household greeted 
with joy unspeakable their tree of joy. 

It was not until the babel of voices exulting 
over gifts and goodies had risen to a most deaf 
ening medley, until everybody had laughed so 
hard that it would have seemed impossible to 
laugh any more, until the visitors had been 
forced to partake of sandwiches and coffee and 
Kuchen by Kmma—overweeningly proud of 
being able to offer hospitality to her one-time 
patrons—until the base-burner had sent out 
waves of heat that made the small room fairly 
stifling and the pungent smell of evergreens 
could be almost distilled out of the air, that 
the unexpected guests roused themselves to 
remember that all this had not been in their 
program, 

They made their way through the press with 
difficulty. The baby had—unfortunately per- 
haps—been taught to blow a piercing whistle; 
he was in full exercise of his new accomplish 
ment, smiling seraphically and making a fiendish 
noise. ‘Tony pounded deafeningly on a drum. 
Clarchen was jumping up and down, hugging 
herself and shrieking with all the joy of her 
untrammeled nature. Hans was’ beaming 
broadly over a newsweater. Onetwin was turn 
ing somersaults and the other had fallen asleep 
on the floor among his toys. And Greta was 
touchingly exultant over some real, grown-up 
kid gloves that she had hardly dared to hope for. 
It was evident that the joy of the Schnorren 
household was at its climax. 


TT°HEN the visitors approached Emma, tired 

but content, enthroned on the hard, slip- 
pery sofa beside her complacent spouse. They 
said good-by. 

It was Helen who burst out: ‘Emma, how 
wonderfully well you are looking!” 

‘*Of course she is,’”’? Schnorren answered for 
her, taking his pipe out of his mouth. He 
regarded them with complacent masculine 
superiority. ‘‘She no longer so hardt has to 
vork,” he said fatuously. ‘‘Too much of vork 
for all of us is badt. I vill not effer let my vife 
go out of the house the vork of others to do.”’ 
His tone had become a warning one. Evidently 
[Emma had told who they were and he thought 
they might have designs on his wife’s super 
abundant leisure. 

The girls glanced at Emma. No inkling of 
any irony in the situation had penetrated. She 
had upon her face the preening smile of the 
pampered and protected wife. Still, when she 
had followed them hospitably to the door, 
Miss Metcalf at last put the question that had 
been haunting her. Her tone was no longer 
sharp nor indignant. It was merely intensely 
curious: 

‘*How is it, Emma, that with all this hard 
work, and the care, and the loss of your rest, 
you still have grown as you are, so wonderfully 
well and happy?” 

Emma hesitated. She looked through the 
open door where Schnorren sat, with the baby 
cuddled in his arms. The language of senti- 
ment did not come so easily to her as to that 





florid Teuton who had 
taken her to his heart 
and home. Her eyes 
mothered in turn each 
member of the little 
tribe to whom she was 
so necessary, whose 
hearts rested on her. 
She basked in the hap- 
piness of her little 
world—humble world 
though it might be, 
endlessly striving, its 
tiny prosperity so pre- 
carious, still the world that had enshrined her, 
hard-working, dutiful, hitherto unloved Emma, 
at the center of its warm beating heart. Her 
eyes returned to those who questioned her. 
There was something dumb in her eyes, and 
patient; they seemed to beseech the two 
women to understand her; there was some 
fear, perhaps, that they would smile. But all 
she said was: 

“T don’t know. Perhaps I do work hard 
only somehow I never think of it that way. 
Work doesn’t seem to tire me as it used to do. 
I guess it’s because it’s kind of—all right 
here.” 

Her work-coarsened hand touched, with a 
gesture of surprising beauty and dignity, the 
gingham—she had not had time to change her 
dress for the festivities—that was stretched 
rather tightly over her heart. 


th two young women had walked some 
. squares in silence when Helen suddenly 
halted and faced Miss Metcalf. 

““Charlotte, I know I’m going to disappoint 
you horribly and spoil the evening for you. 
But I can’t help it. I’m not going to the the- 
ater. I—don’t feel like hearing Shaw tonight. 
He’s all right for some moods, but there are 
things—like Emma—that he doesn’t under- 
stand. He’s got a blind spot. And—oh, I’m 
homesick! I suppose that’s what it means. 
I’m homesick for my own people, and their 
loving me, and the neighbors coming in, and the 
Christmas greens. I suppose I’m nothing but 
a baby after all, and you’ll never respect me 
again. But I’m going straight out to the 
college and pack, and I can catch the six- 
thirty tomorrow morning and be at home for 
dinner. [ll telegraph at the station. I just 
haven’t got any strength in me. I want to be 
Tack my own people, and—well, yes—with 

ack |”’ 


. . . . . . . 7 


It was almost midnight when Miss Metcalf, 
looking up from a letter she was writing, saw 
Helen standing at the door. The girl stood 
straight and tall, trim and tailored, in the 
gown she would wear the next morning for her 
journey. Her eyes sought the older woman’s 
humbly. 

““You never said a word all the way coming 
out, Charlotte. Won’t you forgive me? In 
deed, I’m ashamed of myself. But I couldn’t 
help it. I do love you, but 4 

Miss Metcalf gave a low laugh and pulled 
the girl down on the couch beside her. And 
then Helen noticed that she looked as Miss 
Metcalf had never looked before. Whether it 
was because of the pale blue dressing gown, or 
because her hair had tumbled into the softest 
knot almost on her shoulders, with the wavy 
lovelocks covering her high, fine forehead, or 
whether it was because her glasses had fallen 
off and so the sweet and tender mouth for once 
had its whole beguiling way—but anyway she 
was entirely different, and soft and kissable 
and huggable to a degree that made Helen’s 
mind immediately ask itself the startled query: 
““Why isn’t there some one ” 

As if in answer Charlotte snuggled her 
head against the other girl’s shoulder. “I 
telegraphed him é 

— Who? Not Jack!” gasped the dazed 
Helen. 


Rp eit laughed again with soft en- 
+ chantment. ‘Oh, just the one absolutely 
splendid and perfect man in the world, of course. 
Only his name isn’t Jack. It’s an entirely dif- 
ferent name. It’s Jim. And I’m not going to 
him, because I haven’t any home until I make 
him one. But he is on his way to me now, if I 
know him. Oh, Helen, Helen! I’ve been fight 
ing him off for three interminable years. He 
was in my university; only one year ahead of 
me. And I’m earning almost as much now as he 
does—even if in ten years he’ll be miles ahead 
of me. That’s the way it goes, you know, be- 
tween trained men and women. But I was a 
coward and I was afraid of the ten years—the 
little house—the struggling — sordidness- 
being crowded—cabbage. Here was I, I said, 
in my cool, secure, dignified comfort. What 
folly to give it all up even if - But now 

I know—I know. Of course it was that blessed 
Emma taught me. And—I never knew it was 
such an adorable thing to kiss a baby’s neck 
just below the ear—the sweetest spot - ie 

She turned suddenly on Helen and raised an 
admonitory finger. ‘“‘I tell you, there’s too 
much in me—I’m too much a woman to be 
wasted this way!’’ Her voice was argumenta- 
tive, combative. ‘‘I’ve thrown myself away 
on you—little—priggish—schoolgirls!”” She 
took the sting out of her words by a laughing 
hug that nearly took Helen’s breath away. 
‘“*T tell you a real man wants me!” 

Her voice shook and she hid her face against 
Helen’s boyish shoulder. Helen felt the tears 
moist against her cheek and she patted the 
face tenderly. Then the flushed face showed 
itself, the eyes alight with fun. The difference 
in their years? They were just two untried 
girls together, who listened to each other 
mainly because each in turn wanted an audi 
ence for her own confidences. The glorious 
instructor was, if anything, the more absolute 
a baby. 

“I'd love a little house—and—if Emma can 
feel that way about a man who hasn’t a spear 
of hair on his head, I fancy I can keep it up for 
Jim. And—the instructor in domestic science 
says there is an odorless way of cooking 
cabbage!” 











T will be easy for 
every mother and her 
children to have soft, smooth 
skin all winter by using 
FHAGAS 
HONEY AND ALMOND 


Creal 


A very small quantity, applied 
morning and night, will keep the 
complexion fresh and clear. It 
will prevent chapping, and will 
quickly restore irritated, sore skin. 








Men prefer Hinds Cream after shav- 


ing, as it promptly relieves the 


smarting and tenderness. 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us 
on receipt of price. Hinds Cream in 
bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in 
tubes, 25c. Do not take a substitute; 
insist upon HINDS. 


Samples will be sent if you 


et enclose 2c stamp to 4 
ne pay postage. ee 
A.S.HINDS §& 
200 West Street Al 
Portland, Maine A 





You should try HINDS Honey and Almond 
Cream SOAP;; highly refined, delightfully fra- 
grant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples. 






















Perfect Gift 
EAUTY, practicability and 
appropriateness — the three 
requisites of the ideal present — all 
are combined in 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco"” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


It’s sure to please because it means lasting free- 
dom from the drudgery of sweeping. It’s light, 
easy to run, cleans thoroughly, confines the dust, 
saves carpets and rugs and is self-adjusting. 
Made in handsome woods richly finished and with 
fittings beautifully nickeled. Every woman would 
like a new sweeper so she can keep her old one 
upstairs. Sold by reputable dealers everywhere 
at $2.75 to $5.75. 300klet showing a variety of 
pretty patterns mailed on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“We Sweep the World” 













































free at lowest prices. 


52 Page Catalog Sent 
Free in Plain Envelope 


“Long’’ and “‘short’’ nainsook dresses 49c 
up; hand made dresses $1.35 up. 39 piece 
“Layette” $10.17. Maternity and Nurs- 
ing Corsets and all Infants’ needs delivered 


art BabyShop 
57A West 39th St. 
New York City 
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Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 
- 
ifs 
= 
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VERY housewife probably 

knows the advantages of 
gelatine in the preparation of 
a few simple desserts. You 
should know the wonderful 
results obtained with Cox’s 
Gelatine in the preparation of 
soups and gravies, cold meats 
and many everyday dishes, to 
say nothing of innumerable 
dainty and delicious desserts 
for luncheons and dinners. 













Cox’s Instant Powdered Gelatine 
has been used by the best cooks 
for over 70 years. It will 
dissolve in hot water. Sold 
everywhere by grocers at 10c 
for the small size and 15c for 
the large size package. Look 
for the red, white and blue 
checkerboard box. 


Cox’s New Manual 
of Gelatine Cookery 


Compiled by Marion Harris Neil, is a 
wonderful book that every housewife 
should have. It shows nearly 200 
ways to add variety and attractive- 
ness to your daily menu. Send for a 
copy today. It’s free. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. B, 100 Hudson St., New York 


Sole Fs in U.S. A. for 
& G. Cox, Ltd. 
Edinburgh, 


HE Se 9 1. 
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Anybodys Husband 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


over a thousand there. 
Look them over when 
you get time.” 

‘*Never!’’ 
dered Peter. 

“‘Coward,”’ 
Bob. ‘‘Can’t you 
take it more cheer- 
fully, Peter, my boy?”’ 

Peter shook a 
gloomy head. “I’ve 
tried. It’s too awful. 
Every time I go out 
I bump into women— 
every where— with ‘The Romance Tree’ in their 
hands. All kinds of women. Short, tall, lean, 
fat. Dreadful women. But it’s not the mil- 
lions now I mind. It’s the one, the single, soli- 
tary one. The one that will get me. I can feel 
her fingers on my collar already.” 

“But think what you get in return.” Bob 
stood up. ‘‘Fame. Fortune. Do you know 
that I’ve been offered twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the serial rights to your next story?” 

“What of it?” sighed Peter. “‘She’ll probably 
spend it for hats.” 

Bob laughed. ‘‘I must be going,” he 

Good-by, old man. Take good care of your- 
self, won’t you? If anything happened to you 
now it would change the course of history.” 





shud- \\ 


laughed 


said. 


C NCE again, as on a former haunting occa- 
sion, Peter heard the clatter of his cousin’s 
feet on the stair. He sat for a time gazing into 
space. Then his hand reached out to the fat 
envelope. He had intended to burn those clip- 
pings. But man is not made that way. 

He read. One bright reporter had found 
a phrase to fit him. “Basil Denbeigh— 
Anybody’s Husband.” That’s what he was, 
anybody’s. He got up and walked the floor. 
Anybody’s —it mattered little whose. 

He took up the latest issue of “‘ Carstairs’”’ 
the one that held the fourth installment. He 
glanced through it. It was that scene on the 
veranda of the Saint Augustine hotel, with the 
palms and the fountain and the flowers all set 
in measured loveliness, like a musical comedy’s 
second act, and the moon of lovers bright over- 
head. It was there that the Duke—yes 

caught the dreamy flutter of the white curtain 
in the window of Helen’s twenty-dollar-a-day 
room, 

Heavens! 

The paper fell from Peter’s lifeless hand. 
Perspiration stood out on his forehead. He 
had made it too plain. A child could unravel 
this. Here was the clew to his mystery. He 
had thought it cleverly concealed when he 
wrote. But now—now it stood out like an 
clectric sign on Broadway. Easy! Millions of 
them would solve it. ‘The woman who won him 
need not even be clever. 

He rose to his feet. He tossed into a drawer 
the newspaper clippings, lest they entertain 
Mrs. Brennan. He crushed a hat down upon 
his dizzy head, and strode out. 

On the dim second flight of 
cended, he met the swish of 
He heard a soft, timid voice 

** Good evening, Mr. Pade bo Ke” 

It was the girl whom he had on a certain red 
letter day found gazing at Basil Denbeigh’s 
picture in the hall. He had discovered that her 
name was Henriette Dale, and that she was a 
fashion artist, but beyond these cold facts he 
had not ventured. For was not he the be 
trothed of millions, and did it not behoove him 
to beware of interesting eyes? 

But now! Now, suddenly, he was a dare- 
devil! Why not? Anybody’s husband—the 
gay dog who was the chief topic of conver- 
sation in the country-—-why should such a 
character be discreet? No reason at all. 

Besides, it was rather easy to be bold there 
in the dark on the stair. 

“Miss Dale,” he said, 
the theater—alone. It is a very dull way to 
spend an evening. Won't you go along?” 

He heard her give a timid little gasp. Here 
was some one more diffident than Peter him 
self, and the thought gave him added courage. 

‘*But—I don’t exactly know you,” she said. 

“Don’t know me?” he replied. ‘‘Has Mrs. 
Brennan lost her tongue?” 

A laugh came out of the dark—a laugh 
that Peter wished was on the keyboard of his 
typewriter. 

‘Well, Mrs. Brennan has mentioned you. 
She says you are a model lodger.’ 

Ah, the millions of women would rejoice to 
know that. 

““Then don’t you think,” asked Peter, ‘‘that 
I deserve the happiness of your company?” 

Her reply was a whisper: ‘Yes. Wait just 
a minute.” 


stairs, as he de 
kirts coming up. 


“Tam on my way to 


“HE brushed by him up the stairs. Peter sat 
»~J down—there in the dark and the dust. He 
smiled wickedly—or what he imagined was 
wickedly. This was getting back at Bob—at 
plump little Trevor—at the world of women 
who sought him. No longer would he avoid 
brown eyes. He would seek them. All through 
the fifth installment, and the sixth, and the 
seventh, eighth and ninth. The ninth! He 
shuddered, even in his hour of recklessness. 

She came down, and there in the half-light it 
came to him how small and fluffy and feminine 
she was. His heart leaped with a brand-new 
emotion. With a sweet little air of confidence 
she gave him her pecketbook to carry. Had 
she given him the mint he could not have been 
more elated. Here was somebody to care for, 
to guard. Peter’s chest expanded. He was 
playing a new role. 

He played it happily that evening, and be- 
fore they parted he had her promise that he 
might play it again the following Sunday after- 


noon. On that occasion, in a subway station, 
they saw an advertisement of ‘Carstairs’ 
Weekly”; and Peter, looking as nonchalant as 


a man pawning his watch, inquired: 

“What do you think of this—er—Denbeigh 
person?” 

The girl looked up at him 
at little Peter. 
answered shyly, 


yes, actually up 
“‘T’ve always supposed,” she 
“that people were married 


ae 


because they— be- 
cause they loved 
each other. That 


}/I/ makes Mr. Denbeigh 
sec m—rather horrid 
to me.’ 

“He’s a cad!” cried 
Peter. ‘‘A miserable 
cad!” And he said it 
so fiercely that a sub- 
way guard—two 
hundred and fifty 
pounds—shrank from 
him in fear. 

But in spite of Peter’s poor opinion of Mr. 
Denbeigh, that gentleman continued to hold 
public attention. The fifth installment came 
out: the sixth followed. The Nation’s pulse 
was now leaping wildly. 

With the seventh it seemed that the public 
frenzy had reached its climax. No Sunday 
paper was complete without a full-page guess 
as to the identity of Basil Denbeigh. In res- 
taurants, on street cars, in the theaters and in 
drawing-rooms he was the sole topic of con- 
versation. Department-store managers wrote 
to the newspapers, claiming that the furor 
over him was seriously affecting business. He 
even gave the woman movement a setback. 
A suffrage meeting had to be called off through 
lack of intere st. 

‘Carstairs’ Weckly” estimated that if copies 
of the issue containing the eighth installment 
were laid side by side they would reach twice 
around the world, and from New York to Terre 
If{aute, Indiana, in addition. 


EANWHILE Peter Paddock, in the last 
n days of his obscurity, played with fire in 
the shape of two brown eyes. Daily he saw 
their owner, daily his liking for her grew; andin 
her sprightly company he was nearly able to for- 
get that the hour of his doom was approaching. 
Then the ninth installment appeared, and 
Peter Paddock came down to earth with a thud 
of horror. The headsman was knocking at his 
door now. There could be no more dallying. 
Alone he sat in his room, already shrinking in 
agony from the white light of publicity that 
was so soon to beat upon him. 


Up To THE CONTESTANTS 


screamed the newspapers—the newspapers 
whose hero, whose god, he was. One week 
would be allowed for the submitting of last 
installments: a week later ‘ Carstairs’” would 
announce the name of the lucky young woman, 
together with the real name of Basil Denbeigh. 

The week during which the last installments 
of ‘The Romance Tree”’ were pouring in was 
an endless nightmare to Peter. Even Bob’s 
brisk tone was kinder than usual when he called 
to tell his cousin of the stupendous results of 
the contest. Night after night Peter Paddock 

sat up, until only the policeman on post was 
left on Washington Square, seeking a way. 

He thought of that old plan of fiction and of 
fact—his coat and hat on the bank of a river, a 
farewell note behind, while he sped secretly to 
begin life anew in some far tropic town. But no, 
““Carstairs’’’ was clever, it would see through 
that: it was all-powerful, it would pursue him 
into the nether regions themselves. 

There was no way. He walked his floor. He 
sat in his various chairs. He brewed him tea. 

And then, early one morning toward the 
close of that dreadful week, Peter awoke with 
the way of escape shining clear before him 
daring, staggering, reckless, but the one way 
nevertheless. 


if ALF an hour later he heard little Henriette 
Dale’s door close behind her. He randown 
the stairs, caught up with her, and gravely 
invited her into Mrs. Brennan’s gloomy parlor. 
“T mustn’t be late for the office,’ she said 
nervously, as Peter gently shut the door and 
faced her. 
Peter gulped. 


It was no easy thing to be 


brave, with the bright sunlight of morning 
streaming in upon them there amid Mrs. 


Brennan’s attempts at parlor decoration as she 
understood it. But the courage of desperation 
was his just then. 

“Henriette,” he said pleadingly, tenderly, 
“please don’t go to the office today.” 

 Why—what do you mean?” 

“Stay away.” He moved closer, while she 
regarded him with a puzzled smile. “Stay 
away—and marry me. 

“Why, Mr. Paddo k,” she 
you mad?” 

““T love you.”” Lucky for Peter that he was 
in a tearing hurry, or he would have found it 
quite impossible to say things like that. “ Every 
day I’ve known you I’ve grown fonder—you’re 
so little and lovely—I want you. I want you 
near me, always—to take care of. Won’t you 
marry me, dear—marry me today?” 

“But really ——” Her eyes were very wide. 
“ Vou’re so—sudden.”’ 

““Yes, lam sudden. I realize it. Excuse me. 
But—why wait for a trousseau, and pomp, and 
bridesmaids, and’’—with a shudder—“‘ news- 
paper notices? That’s the sort of wedding I 
never could live through. I always felt that 
when I met—the one girl—you—it must hap- 
pen quickly, like this. I love you, Henriette. 
Tell me—don’t you care—a little—for me?” 

She looked at him. It seemed to Peter that 
the business of the world stood still, and 
millions of women bent their heads to catch 
her answer. ‘‘I do care; I care a lot’’—then 
she hesitated, and said it shyly: ‘‘ P-e-t-e-r.” 


gasped, ‘‘are 


f & millions of women were forgot. He 
stretched forth wild arms, and his lips were 
onhers. Peterwasinlove. ‘‘ Carstairs’ Weekly” 
and the ninth installment must bow before 
that glorious fact. 

The rest was easy. Her objections were 
many, but Peter in rebuttal was a Demosthenes 
inspired. He led her forth triumphant. Jersey 
City with its romantic marriage laws was but 
a river’s width away. Could he make it? Why 
not? What could prevent? 


CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL 
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Fabrics are 
Guaranteed Fadeless 


Colors that defy sun and washing. 
Think what this means, Madam. 
Rooms flooded with healthful |{/' 
sunshine — bright, cheery, home- | 
like rooms—never a fear of your 
draperies fading if they are 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED ii 

, il 
Sun/astFabrics |' 
Even the old rose shades and delicate greens 
are guaranteed color fast. Washing does 
not dim their colors nor impair their lustre. 
You can buy Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics 
adapted to every room in your home and 
for any color scheme. They will always 
look like new—never shabby. Made in 
a beautiful variety of weaves and attrac- 
tive patterns with all the charm and tone 
of costly fabrics that will not last so long — 
yet Orinoka Fabrics are wonderfully in- 
expensive. Write for ii 
“Draping the Home” | 

—a book of suggestions for draperies and} 
upholsteries. We will also tell you the 
nearest store where you can 
see these remarkable fabrics. 


ORINOKA MILLS’ + 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 


For your protection insist 
on this GUARANTEE: 


These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to the 
sunlight or from washing, the | 
merchantisherebyauthorized | 
toreplacethem with new goods 


_ 





(i 


or refund the purchase price. |__! ###™rit ™ 17408 sa 
a This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 
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Design No. 8069. Size 17x 22 inches. 
To be embroidered in shades of Yellow and 
Brown— outlined with Black. 


70c Pillow Outfit 30 Cc 


On Brown Pure Linen 


Special bargain offer. Latest design of the sea- 
son, handsome Initial pillow stamped and hand- 
tinted on Brown Pure Linenready to beembroidered. 
Outfit is actually worth 70c. Here it is— 


' Pillow Top and Back . Worth 25c 
1 New Premium Art Book Free 
6 Skeins Richardson's Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk Floss to commence 
the work with, and Lesson. . Worth 30c 
1 Alphabet Transfer Initials. . Worth 15c 


70c 
Sent to you for only 30c and your dealer’s name. 


Richardson’s 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


is a pure silk floss that is unexcelled for all sorts of 
art needlework. We are making this extra special 
bargain offer in order tointroduceitintoevery home. 
We refund your money if you 
are not more than satisfied 
=n¢ losing only 30c and your 
Write Today ‘ dealer's name for this hand- 
some bargain outfit. If you want to see illustrations of the 
hundreds of other designs that you have to choose from 
besides the one pictured above, send 6c for Premium Art 
Book, The book is included in the bargain outfit offered here. 
Richardson Silk Company 
Dept. 2019 305-9 W. Adams St. Chicago 
We also manufacture Richardson's Spool Silk 

















Announcements and Ivitations 


7 styles. 
highest quality and most perfect workmanship. 


Monogram Stationery. Arti 


BOERUM & HOYT, 115 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 





D ENGRAVED in the latest and most fashionable New 
Our reputation and experience insures you the 


100 Invitations with two sets of envelopes, $7. 100 cards, $1. 


stic samples sent on request. 
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Completely 
Equipped 


including Gray & Davis Flec- 
tric Starter and Generator. 


PUR 


$1550 





The Reigning Electrically Started and Lighted 


Coupé 


It seats four passengers. No expense has been spared 

on the interior appointments. The upholstering is of 
rich gray Bedford cloth. The luxurious seat cushions are 
12 inches deep, providing the maximum of riding comfort. 
The back cushions are also of extra depth. The whole 
ceiling and side walis, down to the deep cushions, is of rich 
natural black walnut. All windows are set in velvet felt 
casings, absolutely eliminating all rattle. All the interior 
metal appointments and hardware are of heavily plated 
nickel—handsomely designed. Interior side curtains are 
of fine imported silk with neat gray and black striping to 
match the upholstering. The body, itself, is finished in 
that majestic dark Brewster green, trimmed with ivory white 
striping, and all exposed metal parts finished in aluminum, 
and highly polished nickel plate. This coupé has a 35 
horsepower motor, 114 inch wheel base, a jeweled Stewart 
Speedometer, Gray & Davis Electric Starter and Generator, 


Tis 1914 Overland Coupe has drawing room comfort. 


electric lights and storage battery. Price $1550 complete 


with everything f. 0. b. Toledo. 




















Showing one corner of the beautiful interior 


“a HN 


an 


SSS 


a 


Kor Women 


Coupé the women of America have for the first time their 
ideal motor car. 


[ the electrically started and electrically lighted Overland 


Touch a small foot pedal—and the car glides away as 
smoothly, softly and silently as an electric. 


Press an electric button —and the entire interior is flooded 
with a soft light which comes from a frosted dome sunk in the 
ceiling. 


Press another button—and the side, tail and head lights 
flash on. 


Lighting, starting, stopping, power and speed all easily con- 
trolled by the simple touch of a little electric button or lever. 
That’s all. 


All the comforts, conveniences and simplicity of a high- 
priced storage battery electric, yet the cost is approximately one- 


half. 


All the smartness and modishness of a high-priced electric, 
yet the cost of maintenance is considerably Jess. And in addi- 
tion you have more power, unlimited mileage and a car that will 
take you, with comfort, on rough country roads as well as on 
the smoothest metropolitan macadam. 


You and your family should have one of these magnificent 
1914 Overland Coupés for the holidays. A new car for the 
new year! You cannot even imagine a more fitting gift. 


Send for our handsome catalogue— illustrated and very 
descriptive. ‘This tells the whole story. It’s gratis. 


Also, see this car at the Overland dealer’s in your town. 
Look him up today. 


The Willys-Overland Company 


‘Loledo, Ohio 
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Just Like 
Play 


JISTING, Cleaning 
and Polishing hard- 
wood floors with the 
O-Cedar Polish Mop is 
but little more than play. 
You dust, clean and 
polish all at one time. 
No more stooping 
and bending. 
No more tired 
knees or ach- 
ing back and 
no more 
rough red 
hands. 








It 

Gathers 

All the 
Dust 

and Holds It 








‘Eder Mop 


$1.00 and $1.50 


with its improve- 
ments is even better 
than before and there 
are over a million in 
use—all giving satis- 


faction. Ask your 


neighbor. 


Try It At 
Our Risk 


Simply deposit the 
price with your 
dealer. ‘Try and 
test the O-Cedar 
Mop for 2 days. 
If it is not satisfac- 
tory, your money 
returned without 
a question. 
Sent, prepaid, upon 
receipt of price if 
your dealer cannot 
supply you. $1 size 
not sold in Canada. 
Channell Chemical Co., 
1415 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


Channell Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Can. 


O-Cedar Polish 
gives a hard, dry, du- 
rable lustre that never 
gets gummy or col- 
lects dust. 

25c to $2.50 sizes. 
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any really-and-truly 
“right man,’ or was 
this merely an idea, 
sure to be exploded 
after, if not before, 
marriage ? My disap- 
pointment at college 
had shown me the 
futility of romantic 
love. Now I had the 
opportunity to marry 
either my dashing at- 
torney or the some- 
what prosaic friend 
that [had known solong. Would marriage with 
either of them be what it should be? I deter- 
mined to be in no hurry to make this moment- 
ous decision, and meantime to become as well 
acquainted as possible with both my suitors. 


BEGAN now to observe my married friends 

and to analyze the cause of their happiness or 
unhappiness. I soon decided that there was 
just one general rule that seemed to prevail 
throughout, and this was that an abiding re- 
spect and a deep unity of tastes and interests 
were to be found in every marriage worthy of 
the name, and that a lack of these underlay 
not only the unhappy marriage of my father 
and mother, but also most of such marriages. 
How did this conclusion apply to me and my 
suitors? I was compelled to admit that it put 
my friend of the dazzling characteristics out of 
the running, for by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could I think that his tastes and interests 
were at all similar to mine. He had repeatedly 
expressed his preference for hotel life, and had 
said that home with all the duties and respon- 
sibilities it entailed was something that he did 
not care about. He had pointed out the free- 
dom and the opportunities for self-culture and 
social work that hotel life gave to women, and 
had announced his intention of giving his wife 
room to develop her individuality. 
| had always listened to these opinions with 
amusement, never taking them too seriously, 
but when the question of marrying him was to 
be decided I could no longer dismiss his ideas 
with a smile. That he would willingly give up 
this pet idea of his if I made that a condition of 
our engagement I did not doubt, but would 
that settle the question? The fundamental 
principle was there, and no mere yielding of a 
cherished plan could affect it. 


NOTHER thing was to be considered, 
something which in my girlhood I would 
never have allowed myself to think about, and 
that was the question of the children I might 
have. If I had not seen the necessity of putting 
aside for my own sake all petty considerations 
and all fleeting ambitions, the duty laid upon 
me of securing the best possible heritage for 
those whose lives I would be responsible for 
would surely have compelled me to do so. 
When this test was applied to the more mag- 
netic of my Ne lovers I knew at once that he 
fell before it, while I was compelled to admit 
that every tea applied to my other lover only 
served to accentuate his real worth. 
During the months when J hesitated and 
vacillated that steadfast friend who was to 
become the world and all to me remained stanch 
and true, even though I often appeared indif 
ferent to him. He brought me the very book I 
wished to read, discussed with me the play in 
which I was most interested, escorted me to 
the lecture or recital I desired to attend, and 
did it all without putting me under a feeling 
of obligation. 
One bleak November afternoon he stopped 
in on his way home from his office, saying that 
he was quite unable to resist the thought of our 
cozy library with its cheerful open fire. My 
mother soon left us there together, and then 
for the first time in months he broached the 
subject of hislove. I was not alittle surprised 
to feel myself trembling with emotion at this 
juncture. Suddenly I realized that this con- 
genial man with the quiet self-control, the un- 
questioned character and habits, wi ee indeed 
the right man, even though he were lacking in 
those superficial attrac tions that hi ud so long 
possessed my imagination. 
And then another phase of the question was 
suddenly presented to my mind, and I who 
had so carefully weighed the respective merits 
of my suitors found myself doubting my own 
fitness for wifehood, and heard a new and 
utterly unknown self falteringly express these 
doubts to my lover. That he did not share in 
my misgivings was but another evidence of his 
unwavering loyalty and proved the turning 
point in my life. I no longer doubted nor 
hesitated; but, realizing that [ had much to 
learn, I set about preparing myself for the 
responsibilities I was to assume, responsibilities 
that have been glorified for me because they 
have been shared by the right man. 





Why the Last Became First 


i ORN and brought up in the comfortable 
farm home of my Ohio parents we were given 
better educations than most of our neighbors’ 
children. When Father and Mother saw that 
we were going beyond the rudimentary course 
in the little white schoolhouse we were, one by 
one, sent into town to the academy. 
One day at the close of the first term, Tom 
Bridgeman, a classmate, and I were hanging 
festoons for the Christmas exercises. He was 
on the ladder and in handing him a wreath my 
hand touched his, our eyes met, and though we 
talked of the work in hand all was changed for 
us both. To this day I do not smell the pun- 
gent spruce and pine cones without a fleeting 
thought of merry Tom Bridgeman. 
He was my constant companion for the rest 
of my academic course. Good looking, morally 
clean, and the only son of sturdy parents, there 
seemed no reason why I should not marry him. 
He dropped out of the academy in his Senior 


NOTE—To this experience was given an award in 
THE JOURNAL’s prize offer for articles on “*How I Knew 
When the Right Man Came.”’ 








Flow J Knew When the Right Man Game 
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year that he might go 
| into his father’s store. 
' It disappointed me. I 
wanted himto bea pro- 
fessional man of some 
kind. But the store 
seemed to content 
him. To settle down 
in the village, to marry 
me, to earn a living in 
the easiest way possi- 
ble, were enough. 
[ realized my am- 
bition to finish at the 
academy, and the year’s work, trivial though 
it may sound, seemed to put a barrier between 
us. I tried toreason that he was the same Tom, 
but I knew down in my heart that I wanted to 
look up more to the man I should marry. Tom 
was a good lad, but he constantly needed to be 
pushed on, to be urged into action. While with 
him I, too, felt a perfect satisfaction with things 
as he saw them. The village circle with its 
limitations was enough. I could feel the use- 
lessness of further knowledge. Cobwebs might 
growonall my booksif I could but ride horseback 
over the country with jolly Tom Bridgeman. 
But no sooner was he gone than my mind would 
revert to my books. I would look them over, 
lose myself in some favorite study, and when I 
laid them down there would sweep over me a 
wave of disgust at Tom’s mental inertia. 
We closed our affair, painful though it was 
(for these things are not lightly passed over by 
a sensitive girl), and I have never regretted it. 


ge following year I went away to college, 
and during my Senior year I met a young 
physician, an alumnus of a nearby university, 
who had established a practice in the college 


town. He possessed the qualities I had so 
longed for in Tom: education, culture, self- 
possession, decision in every move. But, 


strangely enough, I seemed this time to shrink 
from his physical presence. I tried to argue 
that it was but a natural modesty, but it set 
me thinking. Could I trust him? I could have 
trusted honest Tom Bridgeman to the ends of 
the earth. Was Doctor Powell clean? Were 
his eyes honest? Why did these thoughts come 
to me over and over? What was wrong? I 
called myself foolish and tried to reason them 
away—without success. 

At last I determined to do what I should ad- 
vise any girl to do to whom there comes one 
moment’s questioning of a man’s morality. 
I went to a friend, an older physician, and, 
hard though it was, asked him to tell me plainly 
if he knew anything about Doctor Powell that 
would cause him to withhold his consent to his 
own daughter’s marriage with him. 

The kindly talk that he gave me will live 
forever in my memory. 

Doctor Powell and I were never engaged. 
It were better for me to have lived on bread 
and water with honest Tom Bridgeman than to 
have risked my mental and physical happiness 
with the attractive physician. 


\ HEN I was twenty-seven years oid I met 
the man whose name I have borne for 
twenty years. He wasseveral years my senior, a 
professor in the college where I was assistant 
librarian. There was nothing especially ro- 
mantic about our meeting or courtship—just 
the usual courteous pleasantries from one mem- 
ber of a teaching corps to another, a few dis- 
cussions over some Shakespearean data, the 
sharing of an umbrella through a dripping 
campus—and I had met the right man. 

How did I know? Instinctively perhaps, 
and yet, as time went on, with more reasons 
than that. 

I knew because I admired his mental quali- 
ties. I knew because he possessed physical 
attraction for me without which marriage would 
be repulsive. It was not of that alluring qual- 
ity with which Tom Bridgeman had charmed 
my tender years, but from my calm, middle- 
aged standpoint I now know that early attrac- 
tion to have been but the birth of sex, with 
which I warn every girl not to confound love. 

I knew he was the right man, for now there 
was no question of morals—only honest, steady 
eyes that looked straight into mine without 
that restless shifting I had once experienced. 
I knew that he was the right man because of 
the kindly manner he showed toward old peo- 
ple and little children. It is a good test, that. 
Does he show affection for old people? He will 
be gentle with you when you have lost your 
girlish looks. The test of a man’s manner 
toward little children is not quite so sure. 
Men who have considered children great bores 
have developed into the proudest and most 
affectionate of fathers. 

I knew that he was the right man, for he 
could support me; on this rock many poor little 
boats have been wrecked. I say he could “‘sup- 
port”? me, and by that I mean provide me with 
the necessities and a few luxuries also—through 
my wise and careful expenditure of his salary. 
When the word “‘support”’ grows to mean the 
inclusion of sealskin coats and automobiles 
then will many a good wife and mother have 
just cause to sue for non-support—but not 
before. I was already drawing a salary equal 
to two-thirds of his. Had I reasoned that we 
should wait until he was getting twice mine we 
would have waited just seven years. 

[ have nearly forgotten to say that one rea- 
son I knew he was the right man was because 
he thought so first, and for twenty years I have 
respected his decisions. 


O TODAY I think of easy-going Tom 

Bridgeman lounging over the counter of his 
store, and then recall with pleasure the many 
companionable years my husband and I have 
spent together, and I am thankful with a happy 
pride that I was strong enough to resist an 
attraction that I now know to have been 
purely physical. I think of the secret confi- 
dence that the old doctor placed in my keeping 
so long ago and shudder as I look at my son 
and two daughters, thanking God with a fer- 
vent heart for the untainted blood which flows 
in their veins. 














“An Improvement 


‘Over the Hook and Eye” 


O-DAY’S fashions demand 

the Koh-i-noor Dress Fas- 

tener — you must have it or 
be out of style. Koh-i-noor adds 
to the fit and appearance of waists, 
dresses, skirts, collars, sleeves, 
etc. It can’t come unfastened, al- 
ways lies flat and smooth, never 
gaps or bulges, has no points to 
catch on lace or hair. It saves 
time, temper and eye-strain; can’t 
rust or pull off in the wringer. 
You can sew it on any way you 
like—no special directions necessary. 











PENDING 





OH-I-NOOR is the imported 
Dress Fastener that all Eu- 
rope uses. Fashion masters 

such as Paquin, Redfern, Worth, 
etc., adopted it on sight. Modistes, 
tailors and ready-to-wear manufac- 
turers of this country all agree it’s 
an improvement over the Hook 
and Eye. Get Koh-i-noor in your 
new garments—it means better 
looks, wear and satisfaction. Look 
for the letters K. I. N.—none other 
contains the Waldespring, the pat- 
ented part necessary for security. 
AttheNotionCounter—10cacardof12. 


Write us name of your dealer and we’ll 
send you our Premium Book, showing gifts 
redeemable for the coupons on each card. 


Waldes & Co., Makers, 142 Fifth Av., N.Y. 
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LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you any of these 
special offers or any selection 
you may make from our new 
hair book On Approval. We 
Guarantee Satisfaction. All 
our goods are made from 
carefully selected human hair 
of splendid quality 


NEW PUFF CHIGNON 


Made from our Triple-Strand, 2474 in., 
Natural wavy switch, 24 oz., splendid 
- - §$ 













quality selected hair 
Pompadour to match . . « « Be 
Both pieces, as shown above - « 8.45 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES = WAVY SWITCHES 


1% oz.18in. $0.85 20in. . $1.65 
2 oz.20in. 1.25 22in. . .2.90 
2 oz.22in. 1.75 26 in. . . 5.95 
2% oz. 24in. 2.75 30in. . .7.65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in., Natural Wavy. . . $4.95 
Coronet Braid, 3!2 oz, Wavy . 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches ... . . 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s . $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair and 4 
describe article you want. We will 4 
send prepaid ON APPROVAL. If 
you do not find it perfectly satisfac 
tory and a bargain, send it back 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades cost 4 
a little more; ask for estimate. é 


Write today for new book 
Hair and Beauty 
FREE Every woman wants to | 
know what this book tells 

about care of the hair and beauty 
culture at home without cost. It 
also illustrates all the latest 
Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


and lists hundreds of beautiful crea- 
tions in Hair Goods and Toilet Special- 
ties. Send for it today. EE 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 112, 209 State *. Chicago 


Largest Matl Order Hair Merchants in the vid 
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Just anything on wheels won't do 
for your child. Risk of accident 
, from « hes ap machines is too great. 
* “Fairy” Velo ipedes and Tricycles 
have highest grade bicycle con- 
struction—steel tubing 


d regular 
bicycle 


saddle ball bearings 
throughout omfortable — easy run 
ning fiord beneficial exercise with 

out harmful effort. Velocipedes 
for OYs Tri ycles for girls. 
Bicycles fo 
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asthe best ‘‘man’ssize’’ wheel. 694 Center St., Elyria, O. 
Originators of Ball-Bearing Vehicles for Children 
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Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


The very thing! 


A Kodak 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalogue free at your dealers 


poy Pee ROCHESTER, N.Y., Zhe Kodak City. 
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Held in the Hand— | Ts ictory Joaw 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


Victory moved out of his arms. “Is it essen 
tial, Craig,’”’ she asked, ‘‘that Harriet should 
understand wKat concerns only you and me?” 

“No,” he admitted uncomfortably; ‘but, 
you see, dear, she’s a very good friend and she’s 
done a great deal for me. You've no idea,’’ he 
went on disastrously, ‘‘of all she’s done. Last 
night she went with me from the hospital i 

“Ves,” broke in Victory, “I know.” 

“Oh! Who told you?” 

“Dorothy.” 

“Oh!” He paused a moment, studying her. 
“But you can’t know,” he went on eagerly, 
““why we went, the evidence we were after. 
Victory, I’ve struck a clew! Tim recovered 
consciousness for the first time last night while 
| wasin the room. He said only one word, but 
the expression of his face, his whole inflection, 
gave us a clew that is—staggering!” 


fe ES?” said Victory. Under the question 
raged a quite primitive fury at that “us,” 
which should have included herself and him, 
but instead included him and— Harriet! 
“Ves; and the case is temporarily adjourned 
while the doctors are using every means to 
bring ‘Tim around. That gives us more time.” 

*‘You’re glad of that?” 

“Of course. That reminds me,” he suddenly 
added, pulling out his watch, “I have to go 
down to the hospital again before six. I had a 
wire from the Governor and I must go to 
Albany on the seven-twenty tonight. I wish 
to see Tim before | leave.” 

“Oh”—disappointment flooded Victory’s 
|} voice—‘‘you’re going away!” 

“Only overnight and for half of tomorrow 
probably. If you hadn’t this engagement,” 
Craig suggested, ‘‘you could go with me to the 
hospital. But never mind, dear. I think 
Harriet will be there.’ Then, as he started 

















\ Jake your gifts this Christmas of silver 


Reveals, on the outside of 





over to kiss her, “ Perhaps Milhaus isn't com- oe i*lware. Spoons, forks, knives, serving pieces, 
the granules, shining crystal- Ne sail Victory quickly, I'll wait. But 7 *§ ' ora combination chest will prove not only 
line particles of a peculiar she LD ri, tertile eg ool ig te OE pleasing but make a handsome remembrance. 
sugar—not put there, but de- ee a ee ee Some ‘of these chests are surprising ly low 
about that. It can’t be helped and—LI spoke : 


hastily at first because it was rather a blow. 
Sut it’s done, and as long as’’?—he bent over 
barley and long baking. | her—‘‘we understand each other now ——” 

| “Mr. Milhaus,” announced Fleming. 

| Craig straightened abruptly. ‘‘Good-by,”’ 


in cost. They are priced according to the 
number of pieces contained and t rey can 
be had in almost any combination. 


veloped by the diastase of 
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. “Good-by,” said Victory, while her eyes dealer's. Make your selection early while he has a full line. Backed 
made of whole wheat and bar- glanced beyond him eagerly. with an unqualified guarantee made possib e by an actual tes| 
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° yellow, though apt to—but you’ve taken care 
the body; the one which of that with your ferns. Well, Victory”—the 








little man halted with the abruptness of a clock 
he himself had not sufficiently wound up—‘“‘are 
you forgiving me?” 
She laughed joyously. *‘ Por forgiving me? 
I will if,” she said soberly, ‘Syou will shake 
hands and sit down, and not let me feel that 
° : oe : Pe you are going to whisk back to the theater 
therdigestion is quickly taken before you’re fairly in the room. Ah, Mr. Mil 


up by the blood and consti- haus!?? She gave him both her hands in a flood THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE ” 


changes starch into sugar. 
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Save your feet from aching, 
burning, pinching. Give them 
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he is masterful enough, this young man, and 
but he makes you happy, very happy?” 
“Quite happy,” said Victory. 
“That is well. Though at first I would have 





hanced by good cream) arouses 





a normal appetite. This pro- 
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one wished—but what of all that now? You have 
motes normal nutrition. ; seen our new company—our old company with 


our new star? He is not bad, hein? He has 
points; somehow we overlooked them when 


. aca *Hedda-Nora-Hilda’ was there’”—he patted 
The bodyand brain-building her hand—‘‘ but now <4 


‘“*Do you mean,” asked Victory slowly, “that 
I stood in his light?” 





elements of Grape-Nuts, to- 


Every mother who knows the Rubens wants her 





eee “Heavens, child, what anidea! As though a child to have it. She wants this snugness, this perfect 

gether with its Easy and prompt beautiful woman who is a genius as well could fit, this absolute protection, 

absorption have made it a help—and I always held that one had as much She wants this double thickness over all the front. 
‘s . ; to do with it as the other. I like that way of No open laps, no buttons. 

popular “food forall classes” — arranging your hair, my dear, though your ears 3ut some mothers don’t know. And other moth- 


are quite good enough to show too. And tell ers, when they ask for Rubens, get a different gar- 
me how you fill up your days. Nothing to do ; . 2 : ss 


from infancy to old age. ment. So this is to tell those mothers of it, and 
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| now, eh? No more ten-hour rehearsals and ‘ : 

| performance every night to boot, and : how to avoid deception, 
é y 9 | th Re 1} Vic witg — . bi eee idea Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this r q 
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‘Political meetings, and parties to constit- imitations of a garment so important. =| o------- 
| uents, and attending family dinners and P 

‘*Family dinners!’’ Milhaus snorted. ‘And 
| political meetings—and parties to—Victory 
| Law, are you out of your mind?” he cried, 
| 
| 
| 
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Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


springing up and beginning to fly up the room 
and down again; one could never call it pacing 
with Milhaus. ‘‘Oh-h! it makes my brain whirl. 
The realest actress I’ve ever trained, the - , 

“Dear Mr. Milhaus,” reminded Victory, 
“you came to make it up.” 

“Hah, so!” he ejaculated, continuing to dart 
up and down the room like an irritated dragon 








Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
- can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


No Buttons No Touble | | RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market Street, Chicago 
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No. 12% v4) PGald. 
S.G. M. es Banded 
Safety $4.00 
: f Gold Banded 

$4.00 
or plain 

| $3.00 

Clip-on-Cap Extra: 

Hf e ~ 


Ger. Silver 25c Rol.Gold $1.00 
Ster.Silver50c Sol. Gold $2.00 


Gift Pens 
For All 


The great usefulness for Waterman’s Ideals 
and the substantial guarantee that goes with 
them makes them greatly favored as gifts. 
The wonderful assortment, the patented fea- 
tures, handsome mountings and the range of 
pen points, with exchange privilege, warrant 
your insisting upon the genuine. Illustrated 
folder on request. 


Sold Everywhere by the Best Dealers 
L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 
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This handsome Crash Pillow absolutely 1% 
FREE with the purchase of 6 skeins of (2 
Srainerd & Armstrong's “Roman Floss.” ; 


07 

WHAT YOU GET VA 

1 Pillow Top, 17x2? in., hand tinted — Mate- 
rial for back (good quality). 1 set detailed Fs 
instructions for working, so arranged that i 





even a beginner can work the piece. 6 skein y 
**B. & A. Asiatic Dye Roman Floss.”’ r¢ 


WHAT YOU PAY g 


THIRTY CENTS (3Uc.) covers postage a ind the 


cost of 6 skeins of silk | commencing the work. 7 
Balance of Outfit FREE Offer restricted to (6) 
(Inited State v7 
he 
SEND NO MONEY 6: 
ENTIRE OUTFIT SENT ON AFPROVAL. 44d 
Why buy goods without having seen them? Sat 17 
isfy yourself of the alue before sending the {// 
money. Order today, using coupon below. af 
— OS 
LY 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. E 
6 Union St., New London, Conn. de? 
Please send me on approval your Pillow Outfit 3 
No. 2706-11 for which I agree to send you 30c.; FZ, 
or if not satisfactory, | will return the Outfit to 
you by mail within 3 days after receiving it. 
Name 4), 
ive 
Street & 
Town State 
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fly with a black crest. ‘‘But how long is this 
to go on? the political dinners and the family 
meetings, eh? How long 

“Always.” Though she smiled she drew a 
quick little breath. 

“Always!” If not a shriek it was the next 
thing toit, a wail. Milhaus came and sat down 
beside her, peering into her face with his bril- 
liant, stormful eyes. “I promised Gilbert Karr 
to come here,” said he huskily. ‘‘I didn’t know 
what it was going to be. I thought when you 
got married you’d be happy for about three 
months and then—you’d pine for the old work, 
the old life; you’d come back. You haven’t. 
And now I find you—I find you ss 

“You find me very happy. Lam sure you’re 
not sorry?” she said. 

““Happy—not sorry!’’ he muttered, gazing 
at her with those startlingly bright eyes. ““I— 
was thinking in other terms, child.” 

“What terms?” 

“‘T believe,” he said, speaking rapidly, domi- 
natingly—the Milhaus the world knew—‘“‘ that 
the only emotions worth existing for are those 
which transcend allterms. Happiness, sorrow, 
pain, joy’”—he told them off disdainfully— 
‘‘what are these for which we have definitions, 
which are so common we can put a tag on them 
and know them when we feel them again? 
Milk-and-water sentimentalisms! that belong 
to the dwarfs and drudges of the world, not- 
Tell me!” he commanded her, wheeling again 
to force her full glance, ‘“‘can you define what 
you felt when you played ‘Hedda’? Have you 
a word for what swept you that first night? A 
glib descriptive for the thing that possessed 
you at that last rehearsal when you went into 
your dressing-room and locked the door? 
Have you?” 











ICTORY’S hand was pressed against her 

mouth. Craig, Harriet, everything that had 
filled her mind half an hour ago was banished. 
She saw one sole reality: herself in a bare 
dressing-room; a locked door; and beyond—a 
stage where, five minutes before, ten minutes, 
the last hour, she had known ! “*You are 
right’”’—her hand came down from her mouth; 
she spoke jerkily—‘‘there is no word.’ 

“Ah!” breathed Milhaus. 

“There is no—oh!”’ cried Victory, “ 
you trying todo? Have you come to 

“To make you dissatisfied with your trin- 
kets?” he flashed. “No! I came here—I 
promised Karr—to approve them, to pretend 
| approved them anyhow. But when it rolls 
over me that Victory Law—that Ellin Law’s 
daughter’’—he gave the two women place as 
they had earned it in his appreciation—‘‘ dares 
to choose baubles—paste, gilt, gewgaws the 
dwarfs buy and call happiness!—while the sun, 
moon and stars are hers in her pocket Yes, 
it’s that!” he fired at her furiously. ‘‘TIf you’d 
thrown ’em away, if you could have thrown them 
away! But they’re in your pocket! And you 
are giving f{: iumily dinners!” 

Victory grasped the arms of her chair. 
“What—what,” she stammered, ‘‘shall I do?”’ 

Dor’ Milh: ius echoed grimly. ‘‘Go on giv- 
ing family dinners! Go on consorting with 
pigmies! With crawlers along the earth—with 
their eyes down hugging the ground! You, 
Victory Law”’—his tone altered like the light 
ning he was made up of—‘‘ who were to have 
found the sky of skies!” 

‘There was a moment of volcanic silence. 
Then—‘‘ Mr. Milhaus’—Victory confronted 
him, very pale and very erect—‘‘you mustn't 
goon. I can’t let you. Vve been wrong to 
let you. There’s more at stake than you re 
alize,” she told him unsteadily, thinking of 
Harriet; ‘““more than I can tell you. You must 
let me go now; you mustn’t talk any more.” 

“Very well.” The little old man shook hi 


hair out of his eyes and reached stiffly for hi 


what are 


hat. “Vil go. You are right, my dear; [ ought 
not to have talked. I’ hi face of darting 
changes struggled to achieve a smile and failed. 


‘The visit of reconciliation hasn’t been—al 
together well favored, has it?” he said. 
“* Another time, “ein?” 

Looking into his face with its struggling 
failure of a smile, realizing, as she suddenly did, 
that there would be no ‘‘other time,” that 
Craig had forbidden it, that she herself had 
decided it—-something within Victory gave 
way, shattered, fell apart; the reverberation 
sang in her ears. With a last desperate impulse 
at recovery she cried: ‘‘Good-by; good-by; 
oh, please go very quickly!” 

Milhaus dropped her hand. ‘Yes,’ said 
he— but it could not be his voice —‘‘ I’m going.” 


‘THE heard his hand on the doorknob. Now 
in a moment she would be safe. ‘The thea- 
ter and all it bounded she would have put once 
and forever, at last, away from 
““Mr. Milhaus!” Victory cried aloud. 
At the sound her hands went up to her ears 
as though not she, but some one else had made 


it. Yet she was running across the room, 
catching his arm, dragging him back. 
‘I can’t do it: lcan't! he cried. “IT want 


the theater more than 


nything in the world, 
more than people, more than any one ,anything 


I'm starved for it. Why, today”—the tear 

re on her cheek **T undertook ome poor 
little amateur tableaux in place of Mr. 
Milhaus,”’ she looked up into his now illumined 


face; the long hands had closed around her 
wrists convulsively; “you said—What would 
ou have me do? [ll do it; Vil do anything! 
What would you have me do?” 
But as Milhau tartod tuavuliuauely £64 an 
ver, fron door behind them closed with a thud. 

his face livid with astonishment, 
ai belief, a very bitterness of pa in tepped 
between the two. 

It was Craig. 


ymie one 
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| ‘There is nothing more refreshing or 
||| appetizing than a cup of piping hot 
| ‘*Steero’? Bouillon. The easiest of 
| all hot drinks to prepare. Just drop a 
*Steero’’ Cube into a cup and pour 
on boiling water 
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Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 








*“Steero’? Cubes have many other 
uses. ‘They give added savor to the 
gravy, a new flavor to roasts and make 
the dishes you have tired of seem new. 


Trial Box of ‘‘Steero’’ Cubes and 
“* Steero’’ Cook Book Mailed for 10c 





Enough **Steero’”’? Cubes sent 
ups of ““Steero’’ Bouillon, You'll find 
“Steero’? Cook Book invaluable. Ask your 
| druggist, cer or delicatessen dealer for 
| } teero’”’ Bouillon Cubes. Sold in boxes of 
50 and 100 Cubes, 


) tani 
¢ tamp or coin. 
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Schieffelin & Co., 225 William St. 
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We offer you a quarter pound box of dollar a pound 
Chocolates ($1.25 on the Pacific Coast) because to 
taste Nobility Chocolates means to keep on tasting 


Get your “Satisfaction Box” now. Send your name and address and that 
of your friends—enclosing only 10c for postage and packing for each name— 
and the boxes will be mailed at once. 
(nor are there duplicates in a pound), but all have Nobility quality—the satin 
smoothness in cream and chocolate that means candy sense and candy 
Nobility Chocolates !—they’re firm, but don’t they melt! 


loos = -WI LES ( OMPAN Y 258 Washington St., North, Boston, Mass. 


No two candies in a box the same 
















“I remembered, 

Billy!’ They’re 
. 79? 

Winslow’s! 

Why did “Billy” caution his mother 

to buy Winslow's ? 

Because they are the strongest made; 

Because they have the hardest runners; 

Because they are easiest running ; : 

Because they are built scientifically in the 

world’ s largest skate factory, with filty-seven 

years e xpe rience, 


AND BECAUSE THEY'RE 


WINSLOW S: 














 SkKates | 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES | 





Write for new catalogue No. 22, contain- 
ing rules of leading Hockey Associations. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 
Pacific Coast Sales Agency : 

Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 


a Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E.C.; oO 


PARIS, 64 Avenue de la Grande Armee; BERLIN ; 
SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia; ‘DUNEDIN, 
AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 
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SCARFLERS 


= Lendatouch of style toall out- 
Whe Greatest Gift - door costumes and afford practi- 
—< ___ Cal protection to throat and chest 















































T all seasons 
the house- 
keeper must look 


DAME FORTUNE: 
I am Dame Fortune. Goddess, may I peur 


Here at thy feet my golden-minted store? 




















specially after the (Pours out some coins at the feet of GopprESS for even the ce sieesses 
Baki d BouNTIFUL.) light in weight and exquisitely woven 

aking powaer ag a * pose fla pata amt = Nowardrobe is complete without a Phoenix Scarfler. 
she uses. I fling my largess freely here and there; == It commends itself at sight to well-dressed people for 


[ know not where it falls, nor do I care. day or evening wear 





SoLto BY DAME ForTUNE (Air, “The Magnet 


r» “< Dattonce”” = i i ide variety of 
and the Churn,” from the opera of ‘“‘Patience’’): : The new Phoenix Scarflers are shown in & wi 
As she cannot Oh, I’m Dame Fortune, glad and gay, weaves and designs and in plain or striped — . the get 
m ca I fling gold coins along the way, = ing materials: mercerized yarn, Angora wool and pure silk. 
ake good ke And some I’ve favored and some I’ ve missed, 


Scattering wealth where’er I list. For } age 50c to $10 - At ig aa 

I have no method but my whim, = and Men ; ee Se 
I may choose her, or I may choose him; 
I fling gifts here and there by chance, 
And I lead my devotees a dance. 


with bad eggs, 
no more can she 












An eager dance, ——— ee 
make cake that A breathless dance; = Anal 
: “4 sien My taunted, vaunted, very much wanted Holiday 
1S light, delicious favors go by chance; Gifts 


wonder ful wearing 


I may make present to king or peasant, 
But I give my gifts by chance. 


and dainty with 
inferior baking 
powder, or with 
baking powder 


that contains stale 
eggs. 


Royal Baking 


Powder is made 
from pure cream 
of tartar and bak- 
ing soda, and con- 
tains no alum, 
albumen or inju- 
rious or unclean 


[To the repeated strains of her song DAME 
FORTUNE flings her gold coins on the table and 
lrips to her seat. 


[The music stops and there is heard the sound of 


qualities and surpris- 
the striking of a Chinese dinner gong. Its notes ingly low cost of 
continue to sound as a COOK enters carrying a 


dish containing an elaborately garnished con- : : E ) 
fection. This he shows to the GoppEss Boun- 4 — 


TIFUL and she bows approval. The Cook then 


places the dish on the table and proceeds to i 
sing his song. The Cook’s costume is entirely 
of white, with a cap such as is often seen in j 








pictures of French bakers. 
SOLO BY THE Cook (Air, “‘ Solomon Levi’): 

Oh, I’m a cook and a fancy cook, 
And a good plain cook as well; 

And all the dishes I can make 
I haven’t time to tell. 

I can roast and broil and bake and boil, 
And smother and stew and steam; 

And the pies I make and the rolls and cake 
Are simply a perfect dream! 


0 ay dress a 
WOMEN’S hePar | MEN’S : 
75c, $1, $1.50, $2 Pair _Boxes | 50c, 75c,$1 Pair = 


Ask your dealer to show you Women’s No. 404 Phoenix Silk Hose = 
—the very best $1 Silk Hose of its kind that has yet been produced, == 


Also ask to see Phoenix Double-Knit Silk Hose for Men and 
Women, an exclusive Phoenix idea for cold weather— 
pure silk with a lisle lining for warmth. 
**Made in America”’ by 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
222 Broadway, Milwaukee 












Ml] 


Oh, I am a cook, and the gift I gladly give 

Is well-cooked foodso that every one may live. 

lor | make such salads and sauce and soups 
‘That every one must agree 

They never have eaten a dish that has beaten 
The dishes prepared by me. 

And you must admit, here’s the truth of it, 








No matter which way you look, In ™ 
substance. You never can see another like me | am = = 
There’s nobody like the cook! oliday = 
Boxes 


[The Coox takes his place as the music repeats a 
few strains of his song. 


Royal Baking 
Powder is indis- 
pensable for the 
preparation of the 
finest food. It im- 
parts that peculiar 


lightness, sweet- 








|The music changes to Schubert’s ‘‘ Serenade,’’ 


and to its soft strains NiGut enter She is a ho = 

cf cf 3 3o. » i , P ers. s 4 S ¢ P 

dark-haired girl dressed in robes of thin black Mothers This $2.00 Baby Book PEF] ‘ LESS 
ie 4 ee 





material dotted with silver stars. She wears a Presented to Crib Buyers 


long floating veil of black tulle, and a large star Mothers and fathers will appreciate this di bl d 
; f iy tiagiel Saby's Hicgrepby, ia witch | IniIng table an 
vide | 





of ba 








scarlet poppies. She bows slowly to the Gov 
DESS BOUNTIFUL, who, as she returns the bow, 
softly falls asleep. : 
SoLo BY Nicut (Air, ‘“‘ Sweet and Low’’): 
I am Night, I invite 
Sleep to the weary one; 
Rest, rest, sleep and rest, 


shines in her hair. She carries a bunch of ‘eeengciel Pa l 
they can keep a iil re 
uncl 1eon mats 


childhood days. ‘* Baby’’ v 
lighted with it when no longer t 
ges, thirty bea 
ound. § Made of two heavy asbestos boards, 
with felt lining and waterproof covering. 
Table mats hinged. Fold into small 
space. Sizes for all tables, round, square, 
oval. Extra leaves for extensions. 
Chafing dish and platter mats, 17 





1 
il ce 
in 








x 9% in. high. ver in and col- | 
ors. Given free by any loster dealer | 
with the purchase of a | 

| 


Foster IDEAL Crib 















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 















; Sania : } Accident-Proof — Noiseless RR, ERE Se PE. 
After the day is done. Wd Koster IDEAL Cribs (Brass and Iron G teed Heat 
ness and flavor Sleep is the gentle gift I bring, | can’t wake up baby because sides slid a ay eee nae 
Soft as the touch of an angel’s wing, up — down noi aay S Ay —— ofa ees ange Baby can’t and Liquid Proof 
. ° Sleep is the boon I give to all. - : nthe. or catch his heac vetween the SI ndles, either—they’ re 4 Sold by most furniture and linen 
i cident-proof. Many attractive styles ill prices. IDEAL. Cri 4 P a : 7 yo 
noticed in the Sleep I bring to thee, give real satisfaction. ,——\ — y A / a - ae If moe me The 
fj k h Sleep I give to thee Baby's aay He yr baer or pe r es bec € >, | od Warirrenoceactar et, 1€ 
. tising. Any oster dealer will show $ =e r aren, 4 >| 
inest ca oe ot Sleep! it to you. Or write us for full particu. | ite i] CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
bi ° d h [Slowly Nicut glides to her place, and the notes tas Sa gS Oe Ceauer Denice HASH ABU VA i) i] $18 Tonle Bt 
iscult, ougn- of the lullaby die away. FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. |Lf/))., | Chicago 
[Tho fr J ae comet ae : (COR was 619 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. ¢ . \ } Insist on this 
t t t (7 he 43 follow the slurring note ; of The Anvil 604 Buchanan St. and Breadway | Hy = ioe) label. There is 
nuts, crusts, eltc., Chorus,” and the GopvESS BOUNTIFUL awakes St. Louis, Mo. ae caihink fast 


as good. 








as LABOR enters. Heis dressed as aw orking 
man and carries a pickax or other implement. 


Soto BY LaBor (Air, ‘We Are All Noddin’”’): 


which expert bak- 



































ers Say 1S unob- We are all working, work, work, working, : Write Me To-day 
j l b a We are all working, I want to help you to realize that (except in very rare cases). ==———— 
tainab eC y VE e ee And that’s why we are glad. . . 
lisa oe pe fy a it brings all in its train; our Health 1s 1n Your wn Hands 
If we work we'll be happy, no work is in vain. . . ; A y 5 
use of any other We are all working, work, work, working, — that by following my simple health directions7in the privacy of | 
] . We are all working, your own room, you can reach your ideal in figure and poise —and that 
eavening agent. And that’s why we’re glad. Y. C B S W. ll 
GoppbEss BOUNTIFUL: ‘ ou an € 00 e€ . 
ica Tabor work ieblest tovall that you vibrate health—so that everyone with whom you come in 
AVC, fac ’ > “ ’ . . 8 a . 
Whether in lowly cot or palace hall. contact is permeated with your strong spirit, your wholesome per- 
ach one is better for some healthy work: sonalitv —feels better in body and mind for your presence. I have 
All should industrious be, and none should : 
ahddhe. Reduced the Weight of 32,000 women and 
[LABOR bows to the GoppbEss BouNTIFUL, lays Increased the Weight of as many more 
his pick on the table and take s his place while I study your case just as a physician studies it, I am at my desk from 8 A. M’, 
a few more strains of ** The Anvil Chorus” are but instead of medicine I strengthen any weak say > M.. peeenry shee 
played. vital organ by exercise directed to that organ C ne dag vw etcaweca  O 
yee ao ne nL BS Br Pras gos hicago com m 
[Then follow the opening bars of ‘The Moon : ale a on to breathe, how to stand and to My work has grown in favoi 
light Sonata,” and MOON.IGur gently glides | di ar men sete ashy ily a i 
on the stage. This is a young girl with fair | I Have Helped 63 188 because they are scientific anc | 
hair, dressed in a tissue robe of silvery gray ? apis rd ig aren ernee. har y 
. - . ng A | - 2 e > one « sf T y up ~ | < ta 
If convenient cloth of silver may be used with | of the most refined, intellectual women of Amer- wat Sa wae hes ibone ate ‘ten # | 
good effect. A crescent moon is in her hair and | ica to attain health and good figures and have finished my work. 
she carries along silver wand with a full moon — | taught them how to keep well. Why not you ? I have published a free book, 4 
: on its tip . You are busy, but you can devote a few minutes let showing how to stand ancy 7 
N : : a day, in your room, to following scientific, walk correctly, and givin, | ge % 4 
GoppEss BOUNTIFUL: hygienic principles of health, prescribed to suit other information of vital in ae a 
~ ‘ ’ ’ . _—s nebicnine dinacta’ Al ‘ terest to women You cash s 
iS Hail, fairy being, who dost gently shine! just your particular reeds. You can judge what I can do for you} Seaeee’ 
3 MOONLIGHT: Be Attractive — well groomed —in other words by what Ihavedoneforothers},  — - 
H ; ce. . ° P , 2 » fs ee If you are perfectly well and gyour figure is just what 
; iam the Moonlight; witchery is mine. — you owe it to your family and you wish, you may be able t¢ help a dear friend—at 
: R O’er vc » wt SREP SA Oe S- east you will help me by yo {hr interest in this great 
SS I a + mage and maiden, lovers fair and fond, I think I do not exaggerate when I say I have built up movement for perfect health, greater culture, refine- 
NS , gent y wave my mystic, magic wand; the vitality and strength of more women during the past ment and beauty in woman. “Won't you join us? 
DS Their hearts respond, they wander arm in eleven years than any ten physicians—the best physi- _— Sit down and write tome NOV 7. Don’t wait—you may 
Ni arm cians are my friends—their wives and daughters are forget it. I have had a won: .jerful experience, and I 
\ 8 “ ; my pupils—the medical magazines advertise my work. should like to tell you about jt, 
RY Lured by the subtle power of Moonlight’s 
N Ry . : 4 
‘ charm. Susanna Cocroft, Dept.36, 624 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 59 Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is the recognized authority upon the scier .tific care of the health and 
Sigure of woman, and is daily in personal charge of her work.¢ 
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At All 
Good 


Dealers 





bestos boards, 
proof covering. 
»ld into small 
round, square, 
for extensions. 
gual mats, 17 


d Heat 
Proof 


jiture and linen 

it yours, write 
booklet, “The 

‘ABLE MAT CO. 
Dept. 229 

15 Loomis 8t. 
Chicago 

Insist on this 

label. There is 

nothing just 

as good. 








e Me To-day 














ure is just what 
dear friend—at 
st in this great 
culture, refine- 
rou join us? 

| wait— you may 
“perience, and I 


‘HICAGO 


of the health and 
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“Have Some?” 


You don’t know how really delicious 
candy can be until you’ ve tasted the 
famous 


ey\Or# Hoeiaies 


They are irresistibly delicious. A varied 
assortment of delicately flavored creams, 
jellies, nuts, fruits and many other ex- 
quisite centres daintily hidden neath a 
layer of rich chocolate. 

Lenox Chocolates are always fresh and 
uniform in quality and goodness. Made 
under perfect sanitary conditions in 
America’s ideal candy kitchens. 


Try a box today at your druggist’s or 
confectioner’s. If he hasn’t them, 
send us one dollar for handsome 
sample box of Lenox — assorted. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the famous line of 
Necco Sweets. 




















There's gt ee 
| is 






no 
better 
olive 
oil 
than 
this— 


, any use 
whatever. 
No purer oil is made. And 


there’s none more tasty 

and agreeable. Doctors pre- 
scribe it. Druggists recommend it. 
“Particular” housewives prefer it. 
Pe ompe ian Olive Oil is not only 


bP made from superior grades of olives 
® which yield a very delicate and 


5 “fruity” flavor; but this much-prized 
quality is retained completely and 
protected against all deterioration. 

Refined entirely by filtration with- 
out the use of chemicals, this perfect 
oil comes to you in sweet and perfect 
condition; and pleasing to the most 
critical taste. 

In air-tight, light-proof sealed tins. 


Half pints, 25 cts. Pints, 50 cts. 
Quarts, $1.00. 


§ Full measure guaranteed by us. 


Just compare it with any 
fancy-price oil you know. 


FRE Sixteen- page book of tempting salad- 
recipes. Ask your dealer for it today. 


Pompeian Company, Inc. 


Washington, D. C 














The Greatest Gift 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


Soto By Moon.icut (Air, ‘ Love’s Old Sweet 
Song”’): 
I am the Moonlight, gentle is my thrall; 
I bring the gift of fair romance to all. 
Over the world my glamour sweet I throw, 
I wield the mystic charm that lovers know. 
I bring romance to many a youth and maid 
Whose timid hearts accept the Moonlight’s 
aid. 
Just a walk by moonlight, 
Just a drooping eye; 
Just a fluttering heartbeat, 
Just a whispered sigh. 
Though the hours be lonely, 
Though the day be drear, 
Just a touch of moonlight— 
Romance is here! Romance is here! 

[The orchestra again plays a few bars of the 
sonata and, laying her wand upon the table, 
MoonuiGut glides to her seat. 

[Then are heard the strains of “Love Me and the 
World is Mine,” and Cupip dances in. This 
part should be taken by as small a child as can 
be found who can sing the part properly. The 
costume is a short white dress with low neck 
and short sleeves, a blue sash and white socks 
and slippers and a pair of small wings. CuPiIp 
carries a gilt bow and arrow, and, as he enters, 
flies to the GoppESS BOUNTIFUL and kisses 
her and her attendants. He wears a silken 
bandage over his eyes, but peeps out from it. 

Soto By Cupip (Air, “ Titwillow Song,” from 
the opera of ‘‘The Mikado’’): 

My sign is an arrow, my seal is a kiss— 
For ’m Cupid, ’'m Cupid, I’m Cupid. 
And the gift that I bring is both torment 
and bliss— 
For ?’'m Cupid, I’m Cupid, I’m Cupid. 
I bring love to the hearts of the maiden and 
youth, 
And sometimes it’s fable and sometimes it’s 
truth; 
Forlaim where I will, withoutreasonorruth— 
Kor I’m Cupid, I’m Cupid, I’m Cupid. 


My gift to the world is the dearest of all 
For P’'m Cupid, ’m Cupid, ?m Cupid. 
The bravest and strongest must come at my 

call 
For ’'m Cupid, ’'m Cupid, I’m Cupid. 
On high born and lowly I practice my arts, 
And no oneis safe from my swift-flying darts; 
Andthough lam blind I can see in your heart 5 
For I’m Cupid, I’m Cupid, ’m Cupid! 


~ 


‘uprp playfully aims his arrow at one or another, 
and then, laying bow and arrow on the table, 
runs to his seat, which tis on a little footstool 
near the throne of the GOpprESS BOUNTIFUL. 


[.Vow all are in place, and after a short pause 
a jingle oO} be lls 1s heard outside, followed by 
the sounds of a sweet-toned trumpet. Thei 
CuRISTMAS comes bounding in. She is a beau 
liful, rosy-cheeked girl, wearing an elaborate 
costume of red tarlatan, with red stockings and 
slippers. Her flying hair is wreathed with 
poinseltias and her frock is decorated with a few 
sprays of holly or evergreen and hung here and 
there with tiny bells. She carries a long golden 
trumpet and an enormous gilt basket of gifts. 
She bows to the Govprss and the others, and 
blows a few clear notes on her trumpet. Then, 
jingling her little bells, she sings. 


So.o BY CuristmMas (Air, “Jingle Bells”) 
I’m Christmas, glad and gay, 
I’m Merry Christmas Day, 
I'm Christmas spirit, Christmas joy, anc 
Christmas every way; 
I’m Christmas love and cheer, 
The glory of the year; 
Letallhearts ng andall bells ring, forChristm 
now is here! 
Christmas here, Christmas there, 
Christmas everywhere! 
Christmas in our loving hearts, 
There’s Christmas in the air! 
(Re peat.) 
Now Christmas carols sing! 
And Christmas presents bring! 
The gift L give is love and peace and good will 
unto men; 
The Holy Christmas Love 
Sent to us from above 
That shall abide in every heart till Christma 
comes again. 





Christmas here, Christmas there, 
Christmas all around! 
Christmas in each happy heart 
Where Christ-love may be found! 
(Repeat.) 
GoppEess BOUNTIFUL: 
Christmas, the greatest number thou dost 
bless; 
Thy giftsaremyriads— millions—numberl 
All others pale beside thee! Far above 
All mortal gifts is thy great gift of love. 
Christmas, thou art thyself a ble ed gift 
From the Great Giver. Howour hearts uplift 
In joyful praise that thou to us art riven, 
A token of the Blessed Love of ile n 
Iyear Christmas spirit, ne’er from us depart; 
All’round the year dwell thou in every heart 
a hy gift of love is greatest, purest, best; 
And it includes the gifts of all the rest. 
Gifts are small worth unless thy spirit move 
Thegiver’s heart. Then aretheys gifts of love. 
Yea, Christmas, thine the palm we all declare; 
The Greatest Gift is Christmas Everywhere! 


[GoppDEss BOUNTIFUL bestows a palm br anchupon 
CHRISTMAS. 


FINAL GRAND Cuorus (Air, ‘‘ Jingle Bells’’): 
Christmas here, Christmas there, 
Christmas everywhere! 
Christmas in our loving hearts; | 
There’s Christmas in the air! | 
(Repeat 
CURTAIN 
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We pick them 


at sunrise — 

















Red-ripe solid Jersey tomatoes 
with the dew standing on them, 
and flashing out among the vines. 

The fruit at that hour 1s cold, 
and firm. When you open it 
the juice glistens temptinegly; 
and the delicious flavor is like 
nothing else in the world. 

That is what you get in 






TOMATO 


these perfect tomatoes 
into soup the day they are picked. 
‘The Campbell process retains all their 
native quality and freshness and their 


: 
: 
: 
| 
: 
delightful aroma. : 
| 


We make 





All the other ingredients are equally 
choice and tempting. And 
our exclusive blending-for- 
mula produces a result so in- 
viting and so wholesome 
that experts agree in classing 
Campbell’s as the standard 
of perfect tomato soup. 

Wouldn’t your 
Cc family enjoy it 
| again today ? 





Srowarg | 
YOUR 
Ett 


A 


cone 


21 kinds —10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 
Beef Clam Chowder Pea 
Bouillon Consommé 
ee Celery Julienne 
Just bh t my taste. Chicken 

It keeps me strong and Chicken- Gumbo 


steady. (Okra) 


No work, no waste, 





Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 


Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton Broth 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


No fuss, no haste. 
Three minutes — and i 


say.” Look for the red-and-white label 
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to the boys and 

girls making 

the best record 

of development 
in the 











Development 
Contest 

































ERE is a contest that will interest 

you. Every mother gets a prize, 
in a well-developed child, and maybe a 
cash prize, besides. 
It is a simple, straightforward contest— 
easy to enter. Just measure the children 
and weigh them at your grocer’s, fill out 
the entry blanks and send them to us, 
with the top of a Ralston Wheat Food 
package (either 10c or 15c size) for 
each child entered —then give the chil- 
dren all the Ralston Wheat Food they 
want, and watch them develop. Enter 
all the boys and girls in the family, 
1 to 14 years old. If one doesn’t get 
a prize another may. Ask your grocer 
for entry blank, or send to us for one. 


First Prize $100, Second Prize 
$50, Third $25, Fourth $15, 
Fifth $10, Twenty $5 Prizes 
and Two Hundred $1 Prizes 


The 225 children who, in the opinion 
of the judges, make the best record 
of development will get the prizes. 
In case of tie prize will be divided 
equally. Any boy or girl may enter 
December 31, 1913. 





Hey) 
juauidojanag 


| 
| 
| 
| 
it 


up to | 
Late entrants will be on | 
an equality with early ones, as length of time 
and age of contestants will be considered in | 
awarding prizes. Contestants are not limited | 
to a Ralston Wheat Food diet, but the more | 
Ralston they eat the more they will develop. | | 
Contest closes March 31, 1914, when children | 
should again be measured and weighed at your 
grocer's and result blank sent in at once, with tops 
of all Ralston packages used. Result blanks re- | 
ceived after April 6th will not be considered. The | 
records of prize winners will be investigated to 
prevent mistakes and misstatements. 

The selection of prize winners will be made ac- 
cording to rules followed by authorities on child 
development, and will be final. 





f 
. : A P : f 
Announcement of prize winners will be made in } | 
The Saturday Evening Post of May 30th. f 

f 


Mothers! Ask for This Chart 


Shows height, weight and measurements of | 
average boy and average girl, 1 to 14 years 
old. Contains many helpful suggestions about diet 
and care of children, and has tape line attachment 
for accurately measuring them. Also place for 
recording yearly weight and measurements of 
entire family. Every mother should have one. 
Write for your free chart today. 





EAT FOO 
makes children sturdy 


Tt contains the very elements that build flesh, bone 
and muscle—a wholesome, solid whole wheat food 
of natural wheat color and flavor, with all the 
nutriment of the whole wheat left in. 

It’s just the kind of food your doctor would re¢ 
ommend for building up strong constitutions. 
MOST economical 
for SIX. 





one cup makes a breakfast 
‘Two sizes, 10c—15c. 

Get a package today and give the boys 
start and the whole family a treat. 


and girls a 
It’s delicious. 
If your grocer doesn't 
sell Ralston Wheat Food 
send us 15c and hisname 
and we will send you a 
15c package, postpaid 
(East of the Rockies in 
U.S.). We willask your 
grocer to order Ralston 
so that you will have 
equal chance with others 
in the development of 
your children. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 


810 Gratiot Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


Makes delicious bread and muffins. Will help develop the 
youngsters and increase chance of prize. Try it. Ask your 
grocer for 5-lb. carton or 6-lb. or 12-lb. Checkerboard Bag. 





2 LOTTI LLL tt Pa i i Nong 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1913 




















Her Ghristmas Guest 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


Gaines laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 
“Just as you like,” said he anxiously. ‘ You 
are playing fair with me, aren’t you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Of course you wouldn’t say anything— 
about—well, for instance, the way I took your 
hand thisnoon? Youcansee my position. Iam 
afraid of most women; they are treacherous.” 

“Are they?” 

Robert coughed again. ‘I don’t understand 
you,” said he, scowling. “And for goodness’ 
sake don’t talk so loud. I have to be careful.” 

““My dear, nice, ambitious, engaged-to-the- 
richest-girl-in-town young man, of course you 
have to be careful!’ answered Mattie Saltus, 
coming close to him. “If these good people 
found you looking into my eyes the way you 
are now they scarcely would believe their nice, 
unobservant, home-folks senses. You’d have 
to explain and have your ears burn when the 
Bodbank Embroidery Club raised its eyes to 
the ceiling and talked about the wicked, wicked, 
fallen idol who was always supposed to be res 
cuing erring boys and young men from leading 
horrid lives. What would they say if they knew 
that fifty hours after you have met this adven 
turess, this snake in the bosom of an unsuspect 
ing family, you had asked her to give you one 
of her poisonous kisses?” 

‘** Poisonous!’” breathed Gaines. 

‘“T warn you,” she said, looking up at him. 
“Tt would be poisonous. You would not forget 
it. It might make more difference to you than 
all the rest you have been to so much pains to 
have without regard to what it cost others so 
Jong as it didn’t cost you anything.” 

“Oh, [ see what you mean,” he said. ‘‘ You 
think [ would fall in love with you—make a 
fool of myself in some way? Why that doesn’t 
bother me, you wonderful, black-eyed creature. 
If 1 —if Emily wasn’t coming down those stairs 
this minute fs 

““Ah!”’ whispered Miss Saltus. “You would 
kissmethen? And later, when I got to Chicago, 
you would come there for another oe 

“Yes, I would,” he answered. “A big city 
Ss 


VV ISS CALCOTT was humming to herself as 
1 she came down the stairs. ‘The actress saw 
fora moment, through the crack of the door, the 
little, pink, soft, girlish hand which had touched 
hers so often and so lovingly. She gave sound 
to a little cry of pain that seemed to originate 
somewhere below the surface of the pool of or 
dinary emotions. Had Robert been two inches 
closer to her he could have heard her two rows 
of white teeth grinding together and he might 
have been afraid. 

“Well, why not now?” she asked, holding up 
her two hands as if she expected him to put hi 
face between their caressing palms. 
through those portiéres into the library. It is 
dark! Quick!” 

A moment was left for Mr. Robert Gaines to 

cize his opportunity; with a swift glance of 
apprehension cast over his shoulder he took it 
and followed Mattie as she stepped back ward 
noiselessly across the long room and disap- 
peared behind the heavy hangings into the 
blank darkness which, when the curtain fell, 
covered the two like oblivion. 

““Now!” said she, so close to him that he 
could feel her warm breath. 

Emily and her brother had entered the 
next room. 

‘““Now,” whispered the girl, with one hand 
on his shoulder and with the fingers of the other 
creeping and crawling over the patch of wall 
next the doorway, searching for an object 
which, at first, she did not find. She trembled 
as he leaned toward her and as the curve of 
his arm pressed against her shoulder. She had 

tepped back a little until her foot was now 
planted on the slack folds of one of the por 
ti¢res. With her free hand she reached about 
his shoulder and found a place where her fingers 
could clutch the edge of his collar. 

‘This moment belongs to us!” she whis 
pered, and dug her heel into the hangings behind 
her until the curtain, straining under her 
weight, grew taut and pulled at the wire hooks 
which held it to the rings of its rod. 

At the moment his lips touched hers she 
tightened her clutch upon his collar and held 
him close to her. 

‘*You like me!”’ he whispered in his vanity. 

For answer the actress, having found the 
object which her fingers had sought, turned on 
the electric light. The library was flooded with 
a merciless glare. The edge of the straining 
portiére behind her she clutched with her free 
hand and bore down on it with her sinewy arm 
and shoulder tense, as if with desperate yearn- 
ing to accomplish their end. Before Gaines 
could jump away the curtain fell in a heap at 
their feet. 


*“Come 


“co MATTIE the one scream which burst 
from Emily Calcott’s lips was as eloquent 
as many, many words. The actress knew that 
the cry began with an expression of shock and 
anguish and ended with a note of loathing, and 
that between the beginning and the end little 
IXxmily had cast two beings out of her heart and 
had grown from a girl into a woman. 

Though her eyes swam with tears the ac 
tress’s voice was as cold and hard as the ring of 
a galvanized-iron pipe as she said, shrugging 
her shoulders: ‘‘ Well, we are caught, Bobbie. 
The little sketch is over.” 

“Pye been tricked!” Gaines  panted. 
“Emily, I’ve been tricked. Listen to me!” 

The daughter of the Calcotts stood up and 
steadied herself by holding to the back of her 
chair. Her brother glanced up at her over his 
newspaper, which he had not even put down 
when the curtain had fallen. One would have 
said he was rather pleased with the little drama, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 








































Detail Right 
1. art of being best 


dressed is to combine 
correct appearance with 
mental ease. 
















Every wearer of Walk-Overs goes 
her way content in the knowledge that her feet are 
fitted nght. Style is not sacrificed to comfort, neither 

is comfort slighted for design. 

Rather, quality blends with 
Fashion’s demands, thus pro- 
ducing a perfect-fitting, correct- 
appearing shoe. 















Walk- Over shops are everywhere ! 

See this popular ‘‘Solace’’ model 

at your local ‘‘Walk-QOver’’ store. 
From $3.50 to $6.00. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 
for Men and Women 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


The word “‘Walk-Over’’ ap- 
pears on every genuine 


Walk-Over Shoe 




























I. B. Set No. 956, the best 
value ever given in a com- 
plete Manicure outfit. 

Consists of 12 instruments 
7 and preparations of 
I. B.warranted quality 
in a solid leatherette case. 


Price $2.50, free of Post charges. er 
F. B. ‘‘Needlepoint”’ 
Cuticle Scissors J 
F. B. Flexible Mani 
Cure Rie... ss 
POLPASTA Nail 
Polishing Paste. 25c 
FORONGA _ Anti- 
septic Nail Bleach 25¢ 
> F. B. Way of 

booklet 
sent free. If you want 
Manicure goodsof qual- 
ity, sce that they are 
stamped with our F. B. 
trade mark, 

Yourmoney refunded 
if not satisfied. 


Ask Your Dealer 





Will help you to keep a record of home events, 
school, travel, anniversaries, the weather, crops, 


business engagements, etc. Each ALINEA DAY 
BOOK has room for four lines a day and, as shown 
above, the records are comparative for five years, 
each year under the previous year. It will be of 
great value and much interest in after years. 
Write for Catalog No.5. Twenty-eight styles. 
60 cents to $5.00. Three of the popular styles are 
No. 100, beautifully bound in Red Art Cloth $1.00 
No. 103, genuine leather, black seal grain $1.50 
No. 109, genuine leather, long grain (green) $2.00 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name 
and we will send you WARD’S A LINE A DAY 
BOOK upon receipt of price. | 
SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. | 
299-303 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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For Thanksgiving and Christmas Dinners and 
Every Day Next Year Use A 


REED 


| Self-Basting Roaster 


Its automatic basting insures your roast being 
temptingly tender and juicy. It saves the time you 
otherwise would spend in basting by hand. It is 
not a utensil for special occasions only. Use it for 
every dinner in the year, as it cooks meat, fowl, 
fish, brown bread, beans, etc. 

Look for these Special features: 

Concave top makes it self-basting 
* Inner pan prevents burning 
Dampers for krowning roast 

Reed Self-Basting Roasters are enameled in Reed Flint- 
stone Gray and Matchless Turquoise. Six different sizes 
meet the needs of any family, large or small. Guaranteed the 
same as any other article of Reed Matchless Enameled Ware. 
Sold by Hardware and Housefurnishing Stores. 


REED MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 
















































When you send him 
your Christmas list 
be sure and 
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Scarf, $250; Muff, £150. 


Gordon & 


Makers 
GORDON 


Pure Fur Law Furs 


No chance then for disappoint- 
ment, for all Gordon Furs are made 
under the 


Gordon Pure Fur Law 

Each garment or article bears 
the Gordon Pure Fur Law guar- 
antee that tells you the exact na- 
ture of the fur and the length of 
service to be expected. 

Send for ‘*The Truth About 
Furs’’ —It is in Gor- 
don’s book and tells you 
how to select furs, ex- 
plains the Gordon Pure 
Fur Law, illustrates many 
Gordon Pure Fur Law 
Furs, and shows the pelts 
in their natural colors. 


A wonder-| This set, 
fully stylish too, is strik- 
combination | ingly good- 
of Scotch! looking— 
Mole and| made of 
White  Er- | Leopard, Cat, 
mine is this | and seal-dyed 
set, and the | Muskrat. 
e is $400; Scarf, $35; 
| Muff, $30; Set, $65. 


Ferguson 
Minn. 





St. Paul, 





since 1871. of 











.. Hundreds of Women 


3 are building a permanent 
oS aan, money making business in 
selling Fibre-Silk Hosiery and Klean- 
Knit Underwear in their home 
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SLL town. You can 
Do wy 2 do the same 
you &} ve 
want “img EWS; by our Quick 
on ans Selling Plan. 






build a home— 
pay off a mort- 
gage educate 
your children 
wear better 
clothes—buy a piano or even 
an automobile? Here is y your 
opportunity 
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our Sales Instructor will show you how. 


No PERSENOTAN is necessary — 


It is easy and profitable to sell Fibre-Silk Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit oe in sealed sanitary packages, for 
they cost less r better and last longer. Made by us 
for eighteen years and we have grown from a one 
room plant to aie largest concern in the world manufac 

turing and selling knit goods direct to the consumer. 
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Meas onl get better value at a 
lower cost by buying Fibre- 
Silk hosiery or unde rwear 
direct by mail or through 


our special agents, as P Style No. 275 
thousands are doing all Hi This is a good 
10ousan a 4 4 
over the U. S. all-the-year 
F round stocking 
Fibre- Silk stockings for of finest select 
men, women and children ed quality, one 
have a soft, silky, beauti- of the nest, we 
ful lustre, feel delightfully make for ladic 


wear; it has a 
double toe and 
heel, absolute ly 
eamle and a 
wide pearl top 


Made in black, 


comfortable and pleasing; 
wear three times as long 
as ordinary silk. 

Especially appealing to 
women is the Pearl Top, an 
exclusive fe pentane with our 
hose which ins a per- 
fect fit to out and slim 


Sent Post 
alike, and | yrevents the Bent ; 


paid 


dropping of stitche : 

Free Catalogue containing samples of raw material and 
showing most advanced styles in hosiery and under 
wear, at money saving prices, sent free upon request 


ribed herewith 
Agents wanted in every town in the United States to 
sell Fibre-Silk Hosiery and Kies an- Knit Underwear. It 
a pleasant way to make n An agent in Cali 
fornia made $3,027 last spring Our sales instructor 


Send 50c. for Style 275 de 


tells you hoy Get our free 
book. Write today. 
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favitations, Announcements, Etc. 


Wedding" of en ve ee, Sots toe 


ples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c 
L. OTT ENGRAVING Is 1027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Her Ghristmas Guest 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


having no regret other than that his sister had 
been made to suffer, having no apprehension, 
other than that she might not, at this moment, 
measure up to his expectations. 

“Well,” said Miss Emily. ‘‘It has been very 
interesting to have met you, Miss Saltus—and 
you, Mr. Gaines. The acquaintance’”’—here 
her voice broke before she could go on—‘“‘I say 
the acquaintance has been—a curious—ex- 
periment—in gratitude, friendship and love. 
Tomorrow is Christmas, and my family and 
I—my father and my brother Charles—will be 
alone. In fifteen minutes the motor car will be 
at the door. No doubt you will like to go 
together.” 

Half an hour later Mattie Saltus, of ‘‘The 
Sauce for the Goose”’ company, came down the 
stairs with the old and faithful, battered suit- 
case in her hand. The house of the Calcotts 
was quiet. She met no one. As she opened the 
front door the winter wind threw a handful of 
fine snow in her face. She shivered. 

“Has anybody else used this bus?” she asked 
the waiting driver of the limousine. 

“Ves, Ma’am. Mr. Gaines had a telegram 
what called him away, Ma’am.” 

‘‘Did they tell you to come for me?”’ 

“Yes, Ma’am.”’ 

Mattie looked at the lighted interior of the 
car, its cushions, the sprigs of holly in the 
polished glass windows. 

“Well, layin’ my pride aside, I guess I'll ride 
after all,” said she. ‘‘Once in a while I love 
to get that taxicab feelin’. Take me to the 
National Hotel. It’s back to little old Room 73 
for mine.” 


Ill 

‘ea red-headed, freckled young man who 

unlocked 73 for Miss Saltus was the clerk, 

bellboy, secretary of the Bodbank National 

Hotel Company and champion jew’s-harp 
player of the Mississippi Valley. 

“T see you have a celluloid collar,’ remarked 
Mattie, kicking the suitcase into a corner under 
the familiar spot where a large patch had gone 
from the rose-patterned wall paper and the sub- 
stratum of yellow wistaria beneath showed in 
memory of old times. “I suppose you find it 
easier to wash it than linen.”’ 

“Yes’m,” answered the youth, throwing 
the key with its rattling brass star on the 
rust-stained towel of the bureau top. 

Miss Saltus gave the collar closer inspection. 

‘*How do you know it’s easier?” she asked. 

“Ain’t you the prompt kidder!” replied the 
other. “I suppose you’ve had dinner? This 
room is kinder cold, ain’t it?” 

‘The room is cold,” said Miss Saltu 
my dinner is in this paper bag.” 

‘*No onions,” cautioned the boy. “ 


“and 


’ 


You know 


the boss won’t stand for no cooking on the gas 
jet, and while I ain’t seein’ anything in your 
case, Miss Saltus, when I’m the house detective 


I has to notice onions. Good-night.”’ 

The actress waited until he had shut the 

door; then she counted the money which re 
mained in her pocketbook, and found three 
dollars and thirty-four cents. It was exactly 
what had been left after she had paid her 
former bill at the hotel; and, spent carefully, it 
would last two days and a half. She looked at 
it, jingled it in her palm, and laughed as she 
dropped it back into the depths of a handbag. 
Then by straining of neck and arm muscles she 
examined closely a spot on the elbow of her 
treet costume which had been suspiciously 
thin for several weeks, but had now become a 
hole. She peeped into her bag at two frank 
furters which cuddled together in perfect har 
mony on top of two shiny-surfaced buns. She 
gazed into the gas flame absentmindedly and 
wondered why it sputtered. Then suddenly sh 
fell on her knees beside the bed and buried her 
face in the gray-white cotton spread, and when 
at last she looked up there was an area where the 
blanket stripes showed through in faint red. 
This area was wet with tears. 

Miss Saltus looked at herself in the bureau 
mirror, powdered her reddened eyelids, and 
said, as she inspected the result: ‘‘Ain’t you 
the fool? Get out your little saucepan, Mattie, 
cook your dinner and go to he d. You’ve done 
enough damage for one di ye? 


( UT in the town of Bodbank somewhere wa 
a, clock that struck the hours solemnly as 
if there were no humor in the passage of time 
It announced to the world, to the good people 
in the residence district on top of the bluff, to 
the humbler colonies along the slope and the 
negro cabins on the river flats below, to the 
crowd on Main Street doing its night-before 
Christmas shopping, and to Miss Saltus in the 
National Hotel, who stood on tiptoe to watch 
two frankfurters dancing in the boiling water, 
that eight o’clock had come Miss Saltu 
ph unged the poin t of her h atpin into one of the 
ausages just as her —_ was pushed open cau 
tiou ly ana Charles Calcott head appe: ared 

“Tf came as soon as I could,” he began. 

She stared at him for a moment before she 

iggested that it would be wise for him to g 
much faster than he had come. 

‘Well, wait a minute,” said he. “ Let me tell 
what I came to say. All that business up at the 
house was nice work and it went with Emily. 
It didn’t get by me. I’m the only member of 
the family that belongs to your union, Mattie 

e been the black sheep. I’m the no-good 
heir to the estate. But I’ve warmed up to the 
world enough to know it a little. Maybe I’m 
mistaken, but I guess I know you! 

The girl looked at him a minute and then 
began a careful picking at the jamb of the door 
W ith the point of the hatpin. 

‘The thing you did is big stuff,’ Charles 
went on. “I knew you well enough to bet on 
you in forty-eight hours. I’ve been looking for 


) 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 62 
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tinas Gifts 


Royal-Rochester Percolators 


“HE chuckle-chuckle of 
Royal-Rochester Coffee Per- 
colator means a steaming, fragrant 

cup of rich, full-flavored coffee. 


Thirty seconds after starting, 
the inside of the Royal-Rochester 
Percolator is a very busy place. 


The fragrant amber brew 
quickly bubbles into the clear, glass 
dome. 


In a jiffy, delicious coffee 
is ready. 


It can be drunk freely to the 
last drop with no fear of grounds. 


A Royal-Rochester Percolator 
insures a delicious, bright flavor, 
laden with the true coffee aroma. 
The pouring is uniformly clear 
and sparkling —the flavor delicious. 


From our large line of perco- 
lators you can easily make a happy 
Christmas selection. 


lor example: 


You should see the new arrival 
in the Royal-Rochester family 
our China Electric Percolator. 
Think of it—Chia! It is what 
many housekeepers have been 





looking for. “The china is cream- 
colored Lenox ware with an over- 
laid poinsettia design in copper or 
nickel applied on Sterling silver. 
Keasy to keep clean. Quick to 


use. Connecttoan ordinary electric 
Starts percolating 


lighting socket. 
almost instantly. 


During the rush and drive at 
breakfast time, a Royal-Rochester 
Cold Water Percolator saves time. 
On top of a coal or gas range it 
will quickly make clear, rich coffee. 
No egg shells or cold water need- 
ed to settle. Bring right on the 
table in the handsome pure alum- 
inum pot. 


The spout is tilted just right for 
easy pouring. A generous, well- 
proportioned percolator. Quick 
to use. A joyto own. A useful 
gift for brisk housewives. 





on 


Or, for after-dinner coffee, select 
a Royal-Rochester Alcohol Lamp 
Percolator. We call especial atten- 
tion to the new Royal-Rochester 
alcohol cold water percolator in 
Onondaga China. (See center 
illustration at top.) China! An 
absolutely new thing in percolators. 
Its graceful lines give a_ feeling 
of dignity, refinement and elegance. 
And you know the advantages of 
China. 


In all Royal-Rochester Perco- 
lators the percolating mechanism 
is perfect. Invariably they give 
surpassingly fragrant coffee. Uni- 
formly it will be clear, bright and 
full-flavored with no trace of 
murkiness or bitter after-taste. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Royal-Rochester Percolators. If 
he doesn’t have them, write us. 
Prices range from $2.50 to $18. 











Royal-Ro che ster | 


Look for the Royal-Rochester trade-mark on each piece. 


Ask to see the Royal-Roche 


boilers, chafing dishes, 
and other useful conveniences. 


Rochester Stamping Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Ave. 


toasters, 


ster line of percolators, egg 


casseroles, trays, crumb sets 
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Her Ghristmas Guest 


He stopped; he came toward her slowly, 
reaching forward with his hands. 

“No!” said she. ‘‘Don’t you touch me. If 
you knew how I dreaded it!” 

“Of course you do!” said Charles sympa- 
thetically, sitting down in the squeaky rocker. 
‘“‘T know what courage it took for your little 
sketch up at the house tonight. I know, I 
guess, how much you loved Emily, and what it 
cost you to show her the kind of man she was 
engaged to.” 

“You haven’t told her this?’ asked the 
actress in alarm. 


“Uy, 
YY Yj Charles shook his head slowly, and Mattie 
Y, YY noticed for the first time that one of the things 
Y YY which made him an attractive homely young 
YY YY, man was that his ears were too large and stuck 
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SS 


Y YY ever do it. I had tried talk myself, but it 

YY Y wouldn’t work, and nearly caused a row. It’s 

YY . best to let the little girl stay in her present e 

YY, now made In both frame of mind for a while.” J 

w= WY Pneumatic Sw 

Y “T°HE water i > tin sauce . : Every dem 

Y, P d d * k HE water in the tin saucepan over the gas ohn 

Y owaer an ake _jet boiled over suddenly and threatened to 0 osha aire ; a 

Yy extinguish the light. i a a The Duntley Sweeper is the safe, sanitary and hygienic way 


SS 


We like to please 


SG 


form, we are now mak- 





Y 
Bon Ami ], 


out from his head. 

‘“No,”’ he was saying. ‘‘ You did a good piece 
of work. You made a girl in love see the yellow 
in the man. That’s quite a trick. Talk won’t 


‘Fire the cook!” said Mattie, removing the 
receptacle with a sweep of one of her long arms. 


‘“No,” said he, reaching beyond it and clos- 






















merit backed 


Give This Duntley 


Pneumatic Sweeper 


For Christmas 


What better for a Christmas Gift than 
this sweeper which brings freedom 


Y (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) from dust danger and relief from 
; oT : 

yy a woman your size. I’ve done a lot of foolish back strain ! For years this Duntley 

Y YY things and everybody in Bodbank expects me Sweeper will bea never-ending labor 

Y YY to do’em again. But I won’t. If you’d stand saver in the household. The com- 

WY YY for me why then — ; 


bination of the pneumatic suction 
nozzle and revolving brush draws 
in all dust and dirt and picks up 


operation. 


is rigid, allowing easy cleaning. 


all lint, pins, ravelings, etc., i one 


This sweeper is quickly cleaned. 
tionary, but comes apart with the sweepings pan. 





of sweeping. It cleans without dust. 


everybody. And so, Pus you have . — Island, Charles? Se ing broom wielding. It does away with much of the lifting 
re just i ti x . or.?? a > ¢ e. a ‘ ‘ Z é 
as some folks like their ives” wale te. he tant gear Canes? Send today for and moving of furniture, as the Duntley Special is 
‘ Great Scott, girl, you don’t mean to say ——~’ our Money- built to reach the difficult places in sweeping. 
cleaners in pow der She offered him a frankfurter dangling from Making 
the end of her hatpin. Plan. Remarkable Value 





The revolving brush is not sta- 


One movement removes the dust pan 


The dust bag 


It saves hours of rack- 








ing his hand over hers. ‘‘ Don’t eat. Listen to 
me. They say I’m headstrong and hasty, and 
probably Emily has told you that I do things 
in a hurry.” 


The price of this sweeper places it 
within the range of every woman’s 
means. Four different styles $6.75 up. 


ing Bon Ami that way as 
well as in the cake form. 














Bon Ami Powder is the 
same Bon Ami you have al- 
ways used, ground to a soft, 
white powder that turns to 
acreamy lather at the touch 
of a wet cloth or brush. 
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It is 


The can is unique. 
oblong instead of round — 


easier to hold—and has a 
single good sized spout 
from which the powder 
does not scatter and waste. 
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There is nothing else on the 
market like Bon Ami Pow- 
der, just as there is nothing 
else like the Bon Ami Cake. 

We leave you to choose 
between our cake and pow- 
der. Both of them are won- 
derful for cleaning windows 
and mirrors, bathtubs, tile, 
paint, and polishing metals; 
not for scouring or rough 
work but forall the finer kinds 
of cleaning and polishing. 

Same price, 10centseach. 
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‘Like the chick that’s newly hatched 
Bon Amt has never scratched.”’ 
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A sad, little, cynical smile appeared on 
Mattie’s lips. “‘I get you, Charles. You like 
my looks,” she said. ‘‘I know the whole story. 
My eyes are black and look wicked. My hair 
is dark and straight and looks Oriental. I’m 
thin, and when I make a motion it’s willowy 
and graceful and snakelike. It’s a bad makeup, 
Charles, and it’s fastened on the wrong woman. 
I’ve been with road companies for seven years, 
and that gasjet is as near to a family hearth- 
ide as I’ve been since my mother died ten 
years ago; and I’ve had so much experience 
that I’m not going to write a book about it. 
3ut you take it from me that being decent is 
a habit I can’t break. You think I look like the 
Queen of the Gypsies, Charles, and it fascinates 
you. And, if you’re tired of holding my cold 
fingers, let go.”’ 

Charles, however, did not release her hand. 

“T hate to tell you this, Mattie,” he replied, 
“hut my taste in girls runs to the little plump 
things with golden hair and round chins. Ideas 
of beauty and so on are funny. Mine all run to 
short partridges and pinks and creams. You 
don’t fit in at all. It isn’t a matter of looks, 
now, Mattie. But I think mighty high of your 
womanhood. I love you.” 

‘““VYes, and where does it lead to?” 

“I guess by-and-by it leads to marriage.” 

Mattie snatched her hand away, dropped 
her hatpin and shook her head. 

“How old are you?” she asked, after a 
moment. 

‘“Twenty-two.’ 

“Ves, and I’m nearly thirty, even if I don’t 
look it. Your people live in a ‘refined’ home 
and keep up dignified manners, don’t they?” 

“eS. 

“Well, the refinement I think I once had 
has about worn off. One-night stands and 
road companies and troubles have bent my 
refinement something terrible. Imagine me at 
a Bodbank party, Charles. I’d give them chills 
and they’d give me fever. They’d put me to 
sleep and I’d keep them away. There might be 
some, like Emily, who’d try to be nice to me. 
But I wouldn’t thank ’em for it. I’d have to 
hate ’em for tryin’. Think it over, Charles. 
I move to lay the resolution on the table.” 

‘“Oh, wait, won’t you?” 


, 


en answer Miss Saltus took his right hand 

in one of her own and his right elbow in the 
other and led him toward the door. This she 
opened and gently pushed him into the hall. 

“Bless you, Charles, for your few kind 
words,”’ she said, thrusting her black hair up 
from her white forehead. ‘I’m not jokin’ when 
I say that. You’re a good boy. Some day you 
tell some nice young thing like Emily that I 
said so. Make something of your life.” 

‘*But your life!” the boy protested. 

‘“Ah, my life! You should worry! Haven’t 
I got along all right so far? Don’t you know 
that it’s marked down in the Big Booking 
Agency somewhere that I’m to go on playing 
the part I’ve played and rehearsed so much 
and so long until now I do it pretty well? 
Destiny says for me to move to the next town 
about every night, and I move. Fate clothed 
me in the skin of the heavy villainess, and here 
I am with a goody-goody soul inside of it. I 
never did anybody any harm and once in a 
while the chance comes —— Well, anyway, 
that’s me, Charles.” 

The hall was dark; she could not see his face. 

“Well, good-by,” said she. ‘Don’t you 
hear? Good-by!” 

‘*Good-by,” he answered and was gone. 

The red-haired clerk, bellboy and secretary 
of the Bodbank National Hotel Company 
went by that door an hour later. He heard 
Mattie’s voice humming a snatch of melody. 

‘*Nice woman,” said he to himself. “Some- 
thin’ has made her happy.” 
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Money returned if not satisfactory. 


6495 South State Street, Chicago, IIl. 


riginators of Combination Pneumatic Sweepers 


DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC 
SWEEPER CO. 

















Three 
thrilling days 


at the 


Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


for a 5 


—if taken as a side trip on 
your way to California. 

You view a mile-deep chasm—the world’s 
scenic wonder. You ride along the sky-high 
edge of a profound abyss. You venture 
muleback through earth’s cracked crust, on 
trails that tip. And camp out down below, 
under the stars. 


Amount named includes round-trip railroad 
fare, Williams, Ariz., to Grand Canyon; three 
days at El Tovar Hotel, managed by Fred Harvey; 
a jaunt down Bright Angel Trail and back; carriage 
rides along the rim; also trip to Grand View. Room 
with bath, at El Tovar, costs a few dollars more. 

You may here enjoy an unique outing. 

In midwinter, snow falls on the rim and at the 
top of the trails; but does not interfere with coach 
and trail parties. In midwinter, too, while the 
nights up top are cold, in the sun and down below 
the weather generally is mild. On most days, 
outdoor life here isa supreme joy. And El Tovar 
is like a club in its perfect service. If you enjoy 
camping, hire a mule and a guide, ask a friend or 
two, and lose yourself in the wilderness. 

Are you interested in Indians? Take your choice 
of home-loving Hopis or nomadic Navajos. 

The trail trips are unlike any mountaineering 
you ever have tried. 

A word regarding the Santa Fe’s through Cal- 
ifornia trains: 

The California Limited is the king of the lim- 
iteds—an all-steel train, daily the year ’round 
between Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Francisco — exclusively for first- 
class travel+has a sleeper for Grand Canyon. 

The Santa Fe de Luxe —once a week in winter 
season—extra fast, extra fine, extra fare—between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Three other daily trains—all classes of tickets 
honored—they carry standard and tourist sleepers 
and chair cars. The Santa Fe meal service is 
managed by Fred Harvey. 

On request, will gladly send you our two copiously 
illustrated travel] books, “*Titan of Chasms — Grand 
Canyon”’ and ‘*To California over the Santa Fe Trail.’’ 
Address W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traffic Mgr.,A.T.&S. F. Ry. System, 
1045 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


















Did You Get 
This Offer? 


For a short time only your dealer will 
give you a Wizard Triangle Polish Mop 
and a quart can of Wizard Polish 
all for $1.50. Regular combination 
price $2.50. 

You save $1 by acting NOW. 


WIZARD 
Triangle Polish Mop 


“The Mop That Gets-in-the-Corners’’ 

is the mop with the truly scientific 
principle. Its ¢riangle shape makes the 
cleaning of corners just as easy and ef- 
fective as the cleaning of the center of 
the floor. 

The Wizard Polish with which MOP is 
treated addsa lustre and richness to your 
floors without leaving them otly or slippery. 


The 


Handle reaches everywhere. No 
stooping, kneeling or back-ache. 
Wizard Polish 

is more than a furniture polish. Re- 


stores the beauty to finest finishes as 
you dust with it. Cheap enough to use 
on floors. Noshaking. No sediment 


ee Kct NOW! 


See your dealer NOW. If after 
a fair trial you’re not delighted, 
your money will be refunded. 
If your dealer is not supplied, 
order direct. If you live in 
Canada, send $2. This to 
cover extra shipping 


Makes charge. 
yohne nt WIZARD PRODUCTS 
Christ 
“a COMPANY 
1469 West 37th Street 


CHICAGO 
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PA Teed 


With 


Sea Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


‘The most elaborate gown may be 
ordered, and completed without a 
single try-on. 

With Pneu Form you can make 
your own clothes, or simply select 
the pattern, fabrics and the trim- 
mings for your gowns, send Pneu 
Form to your dressmaker and she can 
do all the rest by phone instructions. 

Pneu Form reproduces your exact figure 
in minutest detail when inflated inside your 
fitted waist-and-hip lining. 

One Pneu Form serves for the dress- 
making needs of all the family. 

The Standard Rod adjusts to correct 
height for draping skirts and gowns. 

Pneu Form is the greatest 
saver of time, muscles, nerves 
and money since the invention 
of the Sewing machine. 

When not in use the small 
box base holds it all. 

Write for booklet, “It?sYou,” 
which gives full descriptions, 
uses and price of Pneu Form. 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 
Company 


557 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Near 46th St 


























“A CURL 
OR TWO” 


Our Latest Style Sheet 
Send for Free Copy 


We are showing the New 
Low Pompadours, New 
Wavelets, New Transformations, 
and all the Extreme cf 
The fects to be worn this win 
‘* Nazim Coif” ter. We want every lady 
Price $15.00 in the land to have thi 
and up. Picturesque l’ashion Shect 
Send tor Art Catalog. Also 
Kalos Booklet “ Beauty’s Charm.” 








Ladi« isiting Chicago may have their 
own hair made Naturally Curly by thie 
Nestle Process. \Ve are the Agents tor 
America and hold the Nestle License to do 
and also to teach this wonderful proce 
Write for inforination. 


SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 

: 4 0z.18-in.$1 00 ', oz.20-in. $2.00 
o0z.20-in. 35 0z.22-in. 3.00 
o0z.22-in. 1 ‘15 0z.24-in. 4.00 

6 02.24-in. 2 75 0z.26-in. 5.95 
o0z.24-in. 45 0z.28-in. 6.95 
oz .26-in. 4 95 Special 30-in. 
0z.30-in.10.45 Wavy Switch,8.00 
Ask for Our Special $5.00 Switch. 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 


“ec ”? 
of Q. ‘Fairy Fluff 
y A new complexion Examination 

powder 35c, FREE 

) 4 A Lady's delight. Send sample 
ro Ag 2 The E.Burnham Itus- 
\ +3 y trated Lessons tea: oR 
Ss 7 z ‘Y everything we do it 
} aie y BEAUTY CULTUREand eS 
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pe SEND FOR FREE 
ery PROSPECTUS. 
E. BURNHAM 


138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 112. 


























BECOME 
A NURSE 
TSchoot of Nut 


has trained thous 
of women in their own 
homes to earn $10 to 
$25 a week as nurses 
Send for a copy of 
“How | Became a 
J] hd | "W , 
Nurse”? and our Year 


Book 248 pages with 








actual experiences of Chautauqua Nurses 

Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all inquirer 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N.Y. 

















‘What the Gree 
in the Square Heard 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


to see this wonderful tree; I do so want to stay 
until midnight and sing, ‘My Country ’tis of 
Thee’ with the band; do you think I would 
catch cold? I am past seventy.” 

‘*T shall find a warmer place for you,” the 
young lady replied; and soon the back of the 
bench had been exchanged for a comfortable 
chair within the inclosure where the music was; 
and the red glow on the old lady and on the 
others there, I saw now, came from heaters 
that were standing among them for warmth. 
I could see the old lady well. A happy smile 
was on her delicate face, gray curls peeped out 
from under her quaint little bonnet, and her 
merry eyes twinkled as she sat there enjoying 
the music. 

What was the tune they were now playing? 
It must have been very well known, for all the 
people joined in, and most men, I noticed, had 
bared their heads, and the dear old lady, too, 
was standing up and singing. It must have 
been the song she had been waiting for all this 
evening, for the bells in the big tower struck 
twelve, and with it the last echoes of that 
mighty melody diced away. 

Slowly the great mass of people began to 
leave the Square, and happy, smiling faces were 
turned back to me again and again with admir- 
ing glances; and ‘‘ Merry Christmas!” was the 
parting call on all sides. 

The dear little old lady, escorted by two of 
the little boys in brown, also turned to go, and, 
in parting, said to the young woman: “TIT have 
had the time of my life tonight, but how did you 
find me, my dear?” 


Wy AT a glorious night it was! The full 
moon, now overhead, wrapped in silvery 
light all the tall dark buildings around, and soon 


there fella silence onthe Square—the big crowds 


had gone. 
Still there were some who lingered and gath 
ered silently near me and the glowing braziers. 


They sat huddled up on the benches, making 


themselves as comfortable as they could. | 
wondered if people in the great city ever went 
to sleep, for these people made no move to go. 
Perhaps these were the lonely, homeless ones 
that the guard had spoken of when I first 
arrived. 

‘This is the first time in a good many years 
that any one has remembered us like this,” 
remarked an old gray-bearded man to the 
guard; “the rich people who give so much 
money away at Christmastime always have the 
idea that the poor only need something to eat; 
they seem to forget that we, too, are hungry 
for beautiful things to look at and lovely musk 
to hear.” 

The night soon passed, and, with the rosy 
flush of dawn, all my lights, from the star at 
my top down, disappeared as mysteriously as 
they had come into being. In the full light of 
the day I again observed the numberless crowd 
of people, young and old, who came afoot and 
in carriages, all gazing upon me happily, and 
aying how delightful and cheerful it was to 
have me there, and calling me the ‘Tree of 
Light’’—I liked my name—and_ generally 
making merry, until at dusk J again blossomed 
into my radiance of light to their greater joy, 
and, as before, men came to sing or play on 
instruments. 

One day not long after the noon hour many, 
many children came to the Square. How they 
houted and laughed when they caught sight 
of me! [I could not refrain from waving my 
branches at them and welcoming them; and 
the little lights, too, were anxious to respond, for 
they danced and joyously leaped into existence 
with all their multicolored beauty long before 
dus their usual time—-and a great shout of 
gladness rose up about me. Many of the little 
ones assembled in the inclosure of little pine 
trees, and sang; and another group, all little 
boys, played jolly tunes on instruments. And 
ome nights, long after the midnight hour, 
there came small groups of people singing sweet 
melodies — just to me, it seemed, though many 
a silent figure soon appeared, and, drawing 
nearer, Would say: ‘Thank you for that song.”’ 


a tes S the days and nights passed on, and 
never once did loneliness befall me. ‘There 
were always people around me, and I took part 
in all the joy and happiness of thousands in the 
great city. Had I given out the message I wa 

to give?) Twonder. | had scen so many kindly 
deeds, had heard so many cheering, loving 
words, had heard them say that there would be 
another Christmas tree next year and for many 
years to come, here and elsewhere. Happy 
trees, all hail to them! Surely this was what I 
had come for Did the people not whi per in 
th cir hearts that it was the sight of me that made 
them ha tpDS that made them think of the poor 





and needy one well as of those they dearly 
| 2 Vet till another night I was to stand in 

I my glory of blazing lights, and then I should 
he able to do what I now longed for. I wanted 
to follow ome of these poor people to their 
iome is It Was my h: ippy lot to do a little 


later--there to give them all I was through 


warmth ds cheer It would be my last 
farewell 

ge re came this last night, and again 
I saw the countle peopl crowding the Square 
all around me, and again they sang, and me 


with instruments played lively airs, and cheer 

and happy greetings filled the air in joyful 
tumult. Then suddenly, at last, as the clock in 
the big tower began to strike the hour of twelve, 
the littl lights, be vinning at my topmost 
branches down to the one that wept the 
ground, went out, one by one, until only th 
big white star remained alight to see the multi 
tude rush toward me just to touch me once in 
heartfelt: gratitude. 


: Only the 
aa flavors of 
true 


Vanilla 

Rose 

Ginger 

Allspice 
Lemon 
H | Celery 
Onion 

Anise 


Orange 
Coffee . 


Nutmeg 
Almond 
‘ Wintergreen 
id PRICES Chocolate 
Lavonia | Cloves 
Peppermint 
and Cinnamon 
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are found in 
Dr. Price’s 
Flavoring Ex- 
tracts under 
these names. 





Price 
Flavoring 
Extract 
Co. 


(Established 1853) 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
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A Proud Boy 


BOY is never so proud as when 
he makes his first appearance 
in a brand-new suit. 

If you would like your boy to pe 
proud of himself at the big family 
dinner on Chnstmas Day, make his 
Christmas gift a 











Boys 


Right-Posture 
“FS Ui it > 
He will probably be the best- 
dressed boy at the dinner, for it is hard 
to believe that better-looking suits or 
better-wearing suits can be made. 


And then there is the “Right- 
Posture"’ device sewed in the suit, 
under the yoke, between the shoulder 
blades, that will constantly keep 
saying to him— 

‘Stand up straight and appear like a 
man before all the relatives !’’ 


Get a “Right-Posture’’ Health Suit for 


your boy from your retailer or write us. 


spppbhitbbtea ae 
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Ralph Henry Barbour’s 
New Book for Boys—FREE 


The most popular author of boys’ 
books has written a new story called 

‘The Right-Posture Boy.’” It i isa 
tale of inspiration, teeming with in- 
terest and sure to be helpful to every 
boy who reads it. 





g Write to-day for your copy—it is free. 


The Snellenburg Clothing Company 


“‘Right-Posture’’ Department 
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Broad & Wallace Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ask For Easy Cooking 


For Your Christmas Present 


Tell them to give you a seamless, 
aluminum-lined Caloric, with steam valve 
attachment, that roasts meats, bakes bread, 
pies and cake, besides cooking everything 
else you eat. 





Saves the hours you now spend standing 
over the steaming stove, bending to open 
a red hot oven every few minutes. When 
food is ready for cooking you are through. 
. Cooks without watching. No danger of shrink- 
ing, score hing or spoiling. Everything doubly 
delicious, with double nutritive value. Fuel 
cost cut to a fraction. 

_For the thousands who wish this splendid 
Christmas present we have instituted our 


Christmas Crated Caloric 
A Special $2.25 Gift Comes With It 


Every woman who receives this handsome, white 
wrapped, green-crated package, tied with ‘“‘jolly 
Holly re d,”’ will also receive a valuable present from 
us. It would cost $2.25 if you bought it for yourself, 
is something every housekeeper needs and wants. 

Write us and we will send you the name of the 
dealer who can show you this free Caloric gift. 
There is only one in your city. Nine out of ten will 
disappoint you. 

The only way to insure receiving it and also seeing 
the real seamless aluminum-lined Caloric Fireless 
Cookstove, Roaster and Baker with the exclusive pat- 
ented steam valve attachment is to visit this one dealer. 
Better learn his name at once by writing us eat Ly. 

(17) 
THE CALORIC COMPANY, Dept. 33, Janesville, Wis. 


















; | Give the Boy a Combination 
@ 


Compass - Watch 
(2 in 1) 
(Price $1.25) 
One side tells the time ] 
and the other shows the 
way. Unique, reliable, . 
guaranteed. At dealers or send $1.25 and we 
willsend you one postpaid. Address Dept. 24, 
Scouts’ Compass Watch Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mnfr's of the famous Compass Hikemeter 
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Ghristmas 


‘When the West Was 
‘Young 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


finished his Christmas dinner, bit by bit, to the 
last shred and crumb, taking his time about it. 
By and by, when nothing was left, he went 
shuffling away up the mountain. 


T ANOTHER Christmastime, in the early 
days of Butte, Montana, a number of 
miners were gathered from outlying camps fora 
celebration. There was nothing of the Christ- 
mas spirit in their plans; they meant to give 
themselves to a carousal—a wild fit of induig- 
ence that would make a break in the monotony 
of their life in the remote places. Women and 
children had no part in the camps; there was 
no thought of them in the minds of the men 
gathered for this mad holiday. They were 
thinking of themselves only. 

One company of half a dozen camp friends 
came into town late in the evening and threw 
themselves at once into the whirl of excitement. 
A barroom was the first point of interest. 
Bottles and glasses were set before them, and 
the glasses were filled. One of the younger men, 
moved by impulse or whim, raised his above 
his head. 

““This is the kids’ day,” he said. 
the kids, wherever they are!” 

How it happened none of them might have 
been able to say. The glasses were lowered 
upon the bar and the drink went untasted. 

One of the company, bolder than his mates, 
offered a suggestion presently, while they 
lingered, and these adventure-toughened men 
did not drink, but went out to the street in a 
body upon a new quest. They were hunting, 
not for barrooms, but for toy stores and candy 
shops; and while they walked they were look- 
ing for the children. Before Christmas night 
they had ransacked Butte from top to bottom, 
through all the highways and byways, for the 
“kids.” Not a drop of liquor did that curious 
brotherhood taste upon its holiday; not a 
child in the town that these men could find 
went to bed on Christmas night without a taste 
of happiness. It was a red-letter Christmas 
for the children of Butte. 


“Here’s to 


ee Burden family, in the days before 
Wounded Knee, had a small cattle ranch 
in Northeastern Wyoming. The Sioux were 


not yet confined to the reservations; in spite 
of all vigilance parties of them would now and 
then leave the lines, hunting or pillaging and 
terrifying the settlers. One of these parties 
was out at a Christmastime in the middle 
eighties. There had been no actual encounters 
with the whites, but many beef animals had 
been killed. 

Burden and the other ranchmen of the wide 
neighborhood had their hands full with riding 
the range and trying to keep their herds from 
greater loss. On Christmas Eve Mrs. Burden 
was with her two little children at the ranch 
house. The children were in bed, and the 
mother was dressing a tiny tree for their morn- 
ing surprise. 

It was well toward midnight when the door 
was pushed open and a Sioux came into the 
room on hands and knees. He had been hurt 
by a fall from a stumbling pony late in the 
afternoon and had crept for nearly a mile, by 
slow stages, to reach the house. He gave her to 
understand that he would stay here overnight. 

Fearful, but keeping that feeling well hidden, 
she made him a bed of blankets before the fire 
and gave him bread and meat and hot coffee. 
He ate and drank till there was neither drop 
nor crumb left; then he began to ask questions 
about the little tree that stood in the chimney 
corner across from him—questions that were in 
part signs and in part half-intelligible words. 
She answered him as well as she could, telling 
him what the tree meant, and the coming 
day. By and by he slept, while she lay awake 
through the night beside her children. 

In the morning, when she had given him 
breakfast, she harnessed a team to a light 
wagon and drove him to his camp, eight or ten 
miles distant. She was afraid to leave the 
children behind; but the Sioux scrawled upon 
the boards of the house door with a bit of red 
stone, making rude pictures. To her they 
meant nothing; to him they meant something 
out of the law of his people. 

“No hurt,” he told her; 
word for it. 

At the camp, when he had been lifted from 
the wagon, he bade her wait while others of 
the Sioux were called to him in his tepee. They 


and she took his 


came and went, men and women, stopping 
sometimes to stare at her in curious silence; 
then they came again, saying nothing, but 


laying gifts in the wagon: children’s garments 
of soft skins, gay with colored beads and por 
cupine quills; children’s feathered headdresses; 
a painted bow with a skin quiverful of light 
arrows—all manner of trinkets. 

By and by one of the men told her by a sign 
that she might go home. 

The camp was moved that day, and there 
after the Sioux did not trouble in that valley. 


Fe LL of these Christmas tales is the West 
Christmas tales of the times when it was 
young. Most of them tell of poor makeshifts 
for Christmas as we know it. But wasn’t the 
manger in Bethlehem something of a make- 
shift? 
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Boston 





**So,”’ said the Old Gentleman, ‘ 
spirit of our 
held up a silver shape. 
the richer side of the Colonial,”’ said he. 
From‘‘Chats About Silver’’— sent free upon request 


olonial fathers produce 


S not this pattern, so exquisitely pro- 

portioned, so classically simple in its 
ornament—worthy even of the Old 
Gentleman's silver enthusiasms? 


Reed & Barton Silver Forms, which com- 
pass the field of silver gifts, have impressed 
upon them many excellencies of exclusive 
design but—whether elaborate or inexpen- 
sive—a single standard of art. 
Barton’s trademark—a voucher for the 
highest art—is also a voucher for good 
form in gifts. 


Offered by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 


' Reed & Barton 


Taunton, Massachusetts 


Fifth Avenue and 32d Street, 4 Maiden Lane, New York 


45 (3% 
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For holiday 
dinners- 
here’s a fine 
first course 







PONEER 
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delicious, clam soup from Slices 7 
Minced Sea Clams. Only in the spar 
kling white sand of the North Pacific 
shores are tender, juicy razor clams 
like these found. They’re packed in 
spring, when fat and tender. Each 
clam is individually cleansed. You get 
the fresh sea flavor — preserved by our 
process, Originated in 1894, 


“1 Pioneer Minced 


() | Sea Clams 


grocers who cater to the 
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most 
you can’t find them 


Sold b 
particular trade. If 3 
Order a can by Parcel Post 








grocer’s 
write for 


can, mentioning 


Makes 11% quarts delicious soup, 1 quart 
chowder. Send 25 cents for full sized ) 
least, 


name. At 
— Free Book of Recipes 


44 for making soups, chowder, © . 
salads, fritters, and other de- 










lectable dishes with Pioneer 
Minced Sea Clams, Mention 
dealer’s name. 
Sea Beach Packing Works 
100 Pacific Avenue 
Aberdeen, ee 
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Something New 
In Gifts This Year! 


Electro-Silicon in Powder form has been 
delighting housekeepers for nearly fifty years, 
by making the household Silver, Nickel, 
Aluminum, and all other fine metals sparkle 
beyond compare. Now we can furnish you 





preferred by many to the Powder, and pos- 
sessing all its merits. Send your address for 
FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 25c. for a half pint jar postpaid 
Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists oad 
<P 




















FAMOUS FRUIT CAKE 


Shipped yearly to all parts of the world. 
Price 60c a Pound 

(3-lb. t Ib. tin—transportation prepaid) 

Made of purest baie dient and hand-cleaned selected 

fruits. Your money back for any dissatisfaction. 

Early order advised. 

CRANE ICE CREAM AND BAKING COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








FREE TO LITTLE FOLKS 


Every chick and child in America 
may have a gift copy of 


Al der’s Drawing Book 

Combines quiet amusement 

few pages for mother contain illustrations and 

brief descriptions of our famous shoes for children 
Send name and address on postal to 


A. ALEXANDER, 548 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and simple instruction 











ORDER THIS HIGH GRADE 
XMAS GIFT FOR “HIM” NOW 


A genuine seal grain leather Com- 


bination Card Case and Bill Fold, 


5x 3 in. folded, 5x8 in. open. Has 
many useful pockets, calendar, stamp 
book, identification card, etc. 


THE BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED FOR ONLY $1.00 
In genuine morocco, $1.50 
In genuine seal, 2.00 
HIS NAME ENGRAVED IN GOLD FREE 
Write name to be engraved plainly 
Packed in fancy Christmas box, 10c extra. 
Sent by insured Parcels Post, 5c. extra. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Remit 
by Bank Draft or Money Order only to 
NORTHWESTERN LEATHER GOODS HOUSE 
1920 North Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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CARD POCKE' IDENTIFICATION CARD 
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No gift can please the average woman 
more than beautiful, serviceable Homer 
Laughlin China. It will give daily pleasure 
to her and all her household and by its 
long, continued service keep your thought- 
fulness a living memory for many years. 








CHINA 


—is inexpensive to buy, economical to use 
—although a dainty dinner-ware of grace- 
ful shapes and artistic decoration, it is not 
brittle—if chipped it does not soon blacken. 
You can buy a full set—or a few pieces (all 
patterns are open stock) at no greater cost 
than some trivial useless thing. 

Ask your dealer to show you the trade- 
mark name “Homer Laughlin” which ap- 
pears on the underside of each dish. It is 
our guarantee to you. 

The China Book, richly illustrated in col- 
ors, explains how china is made in the 
world’s greatest pottery. Send for it. It 








is free. 
THE HOMER LAUGHLIN CHINA CO. 
Newell ‘ ‘ ‘ West Virginia 
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The Meccano 
Boy says: 


There’s 

no fun 

like work— 
when it’s 
Meccano. 
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Com 


All the work of building Meccano 
models is play and glorious fun. Boys 
delight in building engineering mod- 
els in miniature—beautiful Meccano 
models of cranes, towers, bridges, 
railroads, trucks, monoplanes and 
machinery of various types — 100 
structures in all, each a correct work- 
ing model. And after the model is 
built, playing with it is almost as 
fascinating as having built it. 


Your boy can build the 100 Meccano mod 
els; can start to build the moment you give 
it to him. There’s no difficulty —everything 
is simple and straightforward, and the book 
of instructions shows what to build. 

Meccano consists of bright plated steel 
strips, angle brackets, sector plates, collars, 
clips, bolts, nuts, wheels, everything neces 
sary, including tools; and each piece thor- 
oughly constructed and finished. 

Give your boy Meccano. See his interest 
deepen, his enthusiasm grow. Sce how he 
will learn to use his hands, and his head, 
too. Watch his happy smile. Meccano 
never wearies. 

Meccano outfits $1 up to $36. For sale at 
Toy and Department stores. 


FREE A bright little book about MECCANO, 
by the Meccano boy. Writeforit today. 


Meccano Company Inc. 
71 W. 23rd St., New York 
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A Grisseross 
Ghristmas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


Lila watched the gleaming heaps of presents 
like a poverty child staring through a denying 
window. Her littlest girl, Flore, ckught a cold 
and called incessantly for hoarhound “‘lozeng- 
ers.’ Lila went into the drug store to buy them. 
Instead of the usual fodder for invalids the 
counters were loaded with trinkets and candies. 
When her parcel was handed to her she remem- 
bered suddenly that Flora’s birthday came on 
the twenty-seventh. Where would be the harm 
in giving ‘‘Flossie”’ her birthday gift two days 
ahead of time? Before Lila understood the 
depth of her iniquity she had implicated herself 
to the extent of a box of candy and a bewitch- 
ing clown doll with open arms, and a cymbal 
riveted to each fat palm. 

It was only on her way back that she realized 
what a storm of jealousy she would arouse in 
her household if one member received a gift 
and the others none. She hurried along in such 
a turmoil of bewilderment that she did not 
recognize her own eldest son till she almost ran 
into him. 


|S pre was with the Savannah witch, and 
so absorbed in her low murmurs that he 
did not hear when his mother spoke to him. 

All this while he had been proceeding with his 
portrait of the minx from Georgia. He kept tell- 
ing his mother that he was getting on famously, 
but he seemed never to finish. He tore up and 
scratched out every night what he had accom- 
plished during the day. When he was not pre- 
tending to draw Miss Cheriton’s picture he was 
escorting her and her perfidious minks about 
the town. 

Otis, with all the gleeful malice of a younger 
brother, kept tab on him. He reported that 
Harvey would not let any of the other willing 
youths of Carthage skate with the girl. And 
when they went coasting down the big hill on 
bobsleds Harvey insisted on holding her on, and 
held her so tight that she could not breathe. 
Harvey threatened that if he ever caught Otis 
outside he would ‘‘ whale the daylights out of 
him,” whatever that might mean. But Otis 
kept aloof when he was away from the protec- 
tion of his parents. 

The dismal mother watched her son and the 
Southern minx as they strolled forth on their 
errands of fun. She watched them come home. 
They walked more and more slowly, mused 
more and more tenderly, gazed at each other 
more and more dreamily. 

Lila did not dare tell Harvey’s father of her 
fears, but Perry was not left in the dark for 
long. The twentieth of December Harvey hon 
ored the officewitha visit. Hoping against hope 
that he might interest his son in the sash-and 
blind industry and train him for a successor, 
Perry treated the youth with the hospitality 
usually reserved for purchasers, showed him 
about the place and talked to him of the value 
of new ideas in the trade. In fact his descrip- 
tion of the state of affairs was far more roseate 
than in his talks with his brother. A father 
has some feelings of pride before hisson. Perry 
noted a brightened look in Harvey’s face. 
Perhaps he was converting the boy to the sash- 
and-blindery after all. 

Then the young man spoke: “I’m glad things 
are so much to the candy, Dad, for I just 
dropped in to make a little touch and flit.” 

‘A touch and flit?” 

“Ves; I’m a little short of funds just now.” 

“That’s something new!” 

“That’s irony, I know; but it’s no airy jest 
to me, Dad. As I started to spiel, ’m up 
against it—busted higher than a kite.” 

“Yes, and then?” 

“Well, seeing that you are having such a 
boom down here, I thought 

“As your Greek professor would say: 
‘Nothin’ doin’, Bo!’” 


“ae I’ve got to do a little of the Merry 
Christmas for the Mater.” 

“Don’t call your mother names.” 

“Well 4: 

““And I may as well tell you now, Harvey: 
we’ve sworn off on Christmas presents.” 

“You don’t a? 

“Ves, I do! The Medalie tribe is cutting 
out the Yule stuff—cutting it right out. Get 
me?” 

“But why?” 

“Nevermind why. The one important thing 
for you to know is that there will be neither 
giving nor receiving of presents by cither of 
our families this season.” 

“Well, Ill be horn-swoggled!” Harvey 
was as stupefied as if he had read that Carthage 
had suddenly become a seaport. He pondered 
for a long while; then he mumbled: ‘‘ Well, it 
saves us a lot of money.” 

‘““That’s the idea.” 

“But it doesn’t get me where I’ve got to go. 
I’ve got to get something for the little lady from 
Savannah.” 

“Oh, have your” 

“Surest thing you know! I’ve just got to! 
She’s knitting me a skating cap or something. 

‘Well, then, you’d better knit her some 
thing, for you can’t get her anything that costs 
money.” 

“But, Father! Papa!” 

“On your way! See that sign, ‘ Beggars and 
peddlers not allowed’? That means you!’ 

Harvey dragged his feet thence and moped 
homeward. He was in a dolorous plight. He 
must give the girl something; he just must. 
But what? There was the great drawing, the 
portrait of ‘‘Miss Minx”’; but if he gave it to 
her how could he send it to the “‘ Kollege Kut 
up?”’ He might give it to her and borrow it 
back; but in that case suppose the “ Kut-up”’ 
refused it; he would have to return it with the 
shame upon its head. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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SUNDAY— 
Mrs. Rorer’s Bavarian Cream. 


Observe the simplicity of this recipe, contributed by 
Mrs. Sarah T yson Rorer, and the low cost of the dessert 
as compared with the usual Bavarian Cream recipes. 

Dissolve one package of Orange Jell-O in 
one pint of boiling water. Add half a cup- 
ful of sugar and stand aside until it begins 
to harden. Then fold in one pint of whipped 
cream and turn into the mould. Serve very 
cold, 


MONDAY— 
Maple Walnut Jell-O. 


Whether washday brings unusual burdens or not, 
nobody wants unnecessary work on Monday, and 
this very delicious Jell-O dish is one of the easy kind 
that any one can make in a “‘ jiffy.” 

Dissolve one package of Peach or Orange 
Jell-O in one cupful of boiling water. Add 
one cupful of maple syrup. When nearly 
cool, add one cupful of walnut meats. Set 
away to harden. Serve with whipped cream. 


TUESDAY— 
Grape Juice Frappé. 


Another Jell-O dessert of exquisite flavor, suitable 
for any dinner. 


Dissolve one package of Lemon Jell-O in 
one-half pint of boiling water and add one- 
half pint grape juice. Just as it begins to 
set, whip with egg beater until light and 
spongy; add one cup whipped cream and 
stir. Serve very cold in sherbet glasses, 
garnished with a spoonful of whipped cream 
and some candied violets. 


WEDNESDAY— 
Mrs. Rorer’s Coupé Santa Marie. 


Strawberry, Raspberry or Peach Jell-O may be 
used in place of Orange Jell-O for this fine dessert, if 
preferred for any reason. The Orange flavor seems 
to have caught Mrs. Rorer’s fancy. 

Dissolve one package of Orange Jell-O in 
one pint of boiling water. Fill sherbet 
glasses one-fourth full with mixed chopped 
fruits that are in season: peaches, apples, 
grapes, bananas or small fruits. Pour over 
enough Jell-O to fill the glasses two-thirds 
full. When cold, heap on whipped cream 
and place a cherry on top. Contributed by 
Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


Peach, Chocolate. 


who will write and ask for it. 


a package. 














Seven Pure Fruit Flavors. 

Pure fruit flavors are used in making Jell-O, and 
it is in every respect pure, wholesome and healthful. 
These are the Jell-O flavors—all pure fruit flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, 


Our beautiful new Recipe Book, illustrated in many ; 
colors, contains numerous other recipes for dishes as [A 
fine as any described above. This book is free to all 


All grocers and general storekeepers sell Jell-O, 10c. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red 
letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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Big Dinners and Little Cries, 


“There ain’t been a new kind of pie invented in fifty 
years,’ says old Uncle Ephraim, of Coos County, New 
Hampshire, and probably he is right. 

Until recently there had been surprisingly little change in 
desserts generally since our grandmother’s day. 
Jell-O is largely responsible for the revolution that is taking 


Can anything finer than the delicious 


JELL- 


dishes described below be desired for either the big dinners of the year and 
the usual every-day meal or for lunch when friends drop in? 

Note how nicely any one of them will fit into a Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas dinner, while at the same time they are all so low in cost and so easily 
made that one can be served every day. 

Serving something good every day is a simple matter when a dessert pro- 
gramme like the one given below is carried out. It can be varied by such 
change in the order of serving as the housekeeper desires to make, or 
desserts made of Strawberry Jell-O, Raspberry Jell-O or Cherry Jell-O 
can be substituted for any of those described here. Strawberry and Rasp- 
berry are two of the most popular Jell-O flavors. 





THURSDAY— 
Mint Jell-O. 


This is not a dessert, but a delightful jelly for 
serving with lamb and other roasts. No mint sauce 


ever had the piquant flavor given by the combination 
of Jell-O and mint. 


Dissolve one package of Lemon Jell-O in 
one pint of boiling water. Just as it begins 
to set, stir carefully into it a heaping table- 
spoonful of fresh mint leaves picked into 
tiny bits. Set away to harden. This is an 
especially simple and delicious dish, and is 
very pretty on the table. 


FRIDAY— 
Chocolate Jell-O. 


Most people like Chocolate pudding, and for this 
reason this simplest of all recipes for such a pudding 
is given here. Chocolate Jell-O has a smooth flavor 
that is usually lacking in Chocolate puddings. 

Dissolve one package of Chocolate Jell-O 
in one pint of boiling water. Pour into a 
bowl or mould, or divide into ‘‘individual”’ 
desserts by using small moulds or teacups 
instead of one large mould, and set away to 
harden. Individual desserts may be garnished 
with whipped cream and nut meats. 


SATURDAY— 
Pimento Jell-O Salad. 


Here is another Jell-O dish that is not a dessert. 
Lemon Jell-O has a peculiarly agreeable flavor that 
combines with fruit, celery, and the other good things 
that go into salads, in making salads that even the 
man who turns up his nose at the mere mention of 
salad, will eat. 


Dissolve one package of Lemon Jell-O in 
one pint of boiling water. Mix lightly one 
small cup of finely shredded cabbage, one 
cup chopped celery, the pulp of two oranges 
cut fine, and about one-third of a small can of 
pimentoes. Season with salt. Just as Jell-O 
begins to set add the 
mixture. Mould in tea- 
cupsorindividual Jell-O 
moulds. Set away to 
harden, and serve on a 
crisp lettuce leaf with 
Mayonnaise dressing. 
Nuts may be added to 
the salad if desired. 
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1 For Christmas ¢ 


A Handsome and Useful 


: Gift for Your Men-Folks 
PiSsCross ‘ 
AG —and for the Ladies, too! “| \ 


Ghristmas , too! i/ | 


What a delightful surprise for father, brother, husband or sweetheart to receive as a fitting ex- 
ITINUED FROM PAG 5 j pression of the Yuletide spirit a Parker Jack Knife Safety that can be carried in any pocket without 
(CONTINUED FRO ake 05) danger of leaking, or the new Parker Press the Button Self-Filler, entirely different from the old type 
of self-filling fountain pens. Whata ple asure for you, when appreciation is expressed in these words— 


























He might give her a photograph of himself. “Just what I wanted—the very thing!"’ Let this suggestion help you decide in favor of a Parker Pen. 
But that would need a frame. Wasn’t there a Geo. S. Parker. 
silver frame at home with somebody’s picture j : 
in it? If worst came to worst he might rifle ; A Dainty 
that. But then As he trudged home, de- ve 
jected, he was as solemn as the most successful Gift Box 
of professional humorists. ° 
‘ y Free with Every Purchase 
Co re Be re THAT girl from Georgia was playing sad @ of a Christmas Parker Pen. 
havoc with the Medalies. Mrs. Beverly 
‘ had told Olive of the new anti-Christmas spirit 


“The best way \ and Olive had ““pooh-pooh’d” the whole idea. { SJ, yy NT Jack Knife Safety 
al It would be heinous to bring the poor Southern 
t k ; | orphan ‘ their home for Christmas and LUCKY CURVE Standard and | 
O ma e ai then expel Christmas from the home. What- 4, Self-Filling Pens 
i ever else they did they must all give Miss y i 
the best bread ay; Cheriton a present. Even Beverly admitted 4 yt er TTY aa Z - 3 




















































et this when it was put to him; and the Savannah 
rm tion ilk adds wonder- | girl was slated for a number of gifts. Z taal “ 
Ca a M a) The first slight rift had been made in the ’ No. 33—Gold Filled, Price $5.50. Sterling Silver, $4.50. One of our leaders 
fully to the goodness of bread, ii dam; the first tric kle seeped through the levee. in the mounted styles. Neat, tasty, a real beauty. Space for owner's name. 
° 4 ° ~ } - AS be 4 ° > 6¢€ ” 
just as it does to rolls, biscuits, Hl = ig asoned, it eg ae Me so, a . a T= Smen|s ie dansinnd gh ogeenngn aH 
Py fins. cakes and pastr it give } liss 1eriton presents and not give Olive , aie ma dab S¥iabi saan ao WW —: AER Sand ' 
| ne . party. \/ any. That would make it very embarrassing 
Wy oO a for Miss Cheriton. ° wie 4 No. 20% — Jack Knife Safety, with ring for suspending pen by 
\ Ss ZN) Beverly’s answer to this was a positive re- chain. Price $2.75. Very popular. Absolutely safe. Can't leak. 
\ oN ay fusal: ‘“‘A pledge is a pledge! If we give Olive — ' 
pa May a present we’ve got to give all our children ‘f 
} (F So WN gs \} presents, and if we give our children presents ‘ é _ 
IM, Il AN \ we've got to give Perry’s children presents. ; No. 57 —Awanyu Aztec Design, hammered Silver, Price $10.00. Gold Filled, $12.00. A { 
~ = ean} 0. VV And we're right where we starte ‘d. No, siree!’ de ‘ very superior pen and a splendid gift. Space for name. More elaborate design, $20.00. 
rd The husband's ultimatum stirred a spark of : 
From Contented Cows tr revolt in the wife’s bosom. The serial silver 
: : . % present for Olive, beginning with the silver 
Carnation Milk is always it ia ary cseaemae, bacon ne f 
d ] . | P ] ‘ . [h ee ae ud be : ; ay he af - : —— é und No. 14—Jack Knife Safety. Sterling Silver Mountings. Price $5.00. Gold 
ready, always pure and always ih us year Ive was to Nave had a brush or a ; Filled Mountings, $6.00. Fitted with ring at end of cap so it may be 
. : ali hz mirror, or at least a comb. It had been prom suspended by chain. Ladies find this pen very dainty and convenient. 
so much higher in quality than | aad & sian aun eeus Gali the toe ee 
- > mi Secsuikiin. tia aee alias wax then k at 7 Parker Jack Knife Safet Parker Self-Filler 
so-called fresh milk that mas pledge. The new pledge was therefore null ; j A y is bedi, : 
: 4 and void so far as it conflicted with the old. It es An ideal gift for man or woman. Handy The new Parker Self-Filler is a wonderful success. 
ou try it you will alwa S an . on “er A : pers Sime as it is handsome. Can be carried any- Nothing like it in the world. Looks just like a stand- 
once y y ity y orld. 
} hago would be no breach of faith to buy it for her; in ag «where in any position—in any pocket, ard fountain pen, but fills itself in three seconds by 
f keep it in the house. fact it would be a breach of faith not to buy it. lady’ * fant) or tossed into trunk or suit pressing the button. Has smooth barrel and no 
; Of this pai f breaches Mrs. Beverly cl the — case. an’t leak, on account of the ‘ ‘lucky obstructions. Anyone will be delighted with this pen. 
t . . M this pair of breaches Mrs. Beverly chose the curve” and special lock that shuts in the It’s a gift that carries a life-time of practical use and 
§ Write to day for our fr cc pleasanter. She bought the comb. ink. Writes like a fresh dipped pen. daily remembrance of the giver. 
; i ook. It tells how \ And now, having purchased something for 421, Don’t be satisfied with anything else than the modern Parker 
Rec lh -° ee | i the oldest child, Aurora felt that it would be Standard or Self- How to Get Them Fountain Pens. The ones who receive them will know you are 
¢ es yread alc 1\ . ‘ soles .. ‘ —* = Filling. >rice making the best selection. There are 15,000 Parker 
to make e é | inhuman, unmotherly, to ignore the youngest. ee Dealers located almost everywhere. Please inquire of Oe Lucky Curv 
do the best cooking. } So she slipped into Strouther & Streckfuss’s, filled level lock yourdealer. If you haven't one handy, write for our 
| and slipped out with a gift for the youngest clip, $5.00. Space complete catalog, or send us the price direct from this The Big Patented Idea 
wae } i! 3 3 : on a “4 ae for name on gold advertisement and we will supply you. A dainty gift That Makesthe Parker 
Pacific Coast ti She paid for it. Then she remembered that band: box with every purchase. the Cleanly Pen. 
| Lila’s Flora had given her Olive a birthday i 
J) Condensed Milk Co. 'Y) | present and Olive had forgotten to reciprocate. PARKER PEN CO., 10 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. J 
{ } She could repairthat neglect without atechnical You are cordially invited to visit our New York Retail Store in the big Woolworth Build | 
SEATTLE, ("5 ET aoe violation of her pledge. It would be just a IL : : : Sr Bae orem atone ve Sree anaes 
f belated birthday present. So Aurora slipped — C— — FC) 




















gradually along the primrose path. She rarcly 
went downtown that she did not smuggle into 
the house a bit of contraband. She kept up her 
downfall till all her cash was gone. 


\ THIEN, two nights before Christmas, she 
/ put out the crock forthe milkman to fill the 
next morning, she put out a dollar and thirty 
six cents which she had extracted from Beverly : } 
av the pill Ghatayawabe that niet t im: Kither garment costs you less than material and making. Pro- 
to pay the bi _s i fay awake that nig it, OSS- tected by patents. Illustrated booklet by return mail—write today. 
inv with the insomnia of an uneasy conscience. Beyer & Williams Garment Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 
As she reviewed her perjured purchases she 
gave asudden start; she had bought something 
for everybody but her husband’s mother. It 
would never do to omit the elder Mrs. Medalie, 





} yteruss yeut@ “got — nomoney. $2 Hair Switch on approval. 
hoice nat ra ght Send | oe oe : 
Expectant Mothers | | 22%. Sno Sem | 


tch to match 
Elegant appearance onall occasions 


be ceOres Get Your 
solid comfort and ease. Always drapes 


evenly front and back. Several styles 
and cloths. Also 


Maternity Dresses 
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The first ray of dawn woke her. Daybreak —" Tribe 
was filling the east with skeins of color that ' b | 
reminded Aurora very much of a spilled work- = boved ; of the i | LI N¢ : E R I E B RAI D 
basket. She made a desperate resolve. She a ' ¢ Great = 
rose and tiptoed down the protesting stairs '' Outdoors” F Mercerized—Fast Color—Washable 
to the back door. She lifted the crock and 


clutched at the hoard beneath. The dollar a CAPPS INDIAN BLANKETS 


bill fluttered away on the morning wind. She 


pursued it down the snowy steps and returned " AND NOVELTY COATS 





s q ’ | 
Choice alone, from the list of presentees. Had Aurora The Art ; 

not heard Beverly’s mother apologize for her 6. | P mes ! 

BELDING worn-out workbasket only a week ago? A new a ee Blanket Be iy, Zp APSE 
one would be a honey-sop. At Strouther & be P d ofa eal. 0 YY pie —_ \ 

BAGS Streckfuss’s she had seen that very afternoon im Ulm j hundred : 4 i 

; a wonderful workbasket marked down from uses. 2 | I - . 5 
two-fifty to one-thirty-six. The coincidence : . re \ The Coat 4 Self-Threading Bodkin { 

was like a mystic warning, a command from ia x 

Heaven. For hours Aurora fretted and flopped = >. Ideal for e ee ee 

before she fell asleep. j Fi. ie “the AOUWALIT v | y, 
|= 

4 
oF 





With the new Self -Threading Bodkin Pack- 
age there’s no searching in workbaskets or out- 
of -the-way places for the bodkin. When not 
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: | ith icy feet. She gathered up the thirty-six Send today for our beautiful new cata- | § In use it is attached to the box (see illustra- 
All Stamped Easy to Work a cents, mostly cents, with frozen fingers and log showing Blankets and Coats in their | 4 tion), always at hand — always threaded. 4 
crept up the stairs again. As she crawled into = wig ey fo a Sete holiday | 4 The perfect packa the bikes yr 
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when figuring on your Christmas that drove up to the. curb just then. He The most practical, healthful and artis- E | F closed, not taken out, as with KJ 
presents. We do this to prove to  apehe ‘Hang that milkman!” and returned ‘tic Fy yphermones  pamietiercctar ot aE | @ envelopes, and remains clean > 
= f to oblivion. SUPA EUs Nine nts ote eee, he OOS ROO E | § tothe last inch. No waste gx 
you the unrivalled excellence of That afternoon, as Aurora reached home with ro gol vig _ all oy wear. fiesating sinc missin % 3 
1 ~ as RELS & 2 Ww -lé S Ss . -_ 
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* «v4 fens : executed a violent dance, and collapsed in a 7 log. Your dealer probably carries bott | @ Just see th k t _— 
The designs are varied and up-to-date; very effec- | heap with a cry of pain. Aurora Seta the Coats and Blankets. If ant. we ‘will eee 4 any store your dealer hasn't ‘ 
tive with little work. You have plenty of time to | workbasket on her own step and clambered q that you are supplied promptly. Address || it, we will gladly mail a package Fr 
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sanitary; handsome; rubber-tires. 
Folds easily. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for free book. Makes 
an ideal Christmas gift. Bloomfield i CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
Mfg. Co., Box 30, Bloomfield, Ind. = 


vegetables, desserts—everything in every way. 
F R E E Cuts gas bills from hours to minutes. ‘Waite to- 
day for my new Book and direct factory price. 
BOOK WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Dept. 113 Detroit, Mich. 


and shapes, wrapped up neatly. Some had red 
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The COLGATE 
COLD CREAM GIRL 


A beautifully colored art- 
proof of this painting by 
George Brehm (7 x10 inches), 
without advertising, sent free 
on request, 


_ COLCATES 


COLD CREAM 


delights the skin by its refresh- 
ing and protective action. 
You will always enjoy both 
the feeling and the effect of 
this practical help toa charm- 
ing complexion. 


Send 4c for a trial tube. We 
will include our booklet tell- 
ing why and how to use 


Cold Cream. 
COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. H 199 Fulton St. New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 


Read the Ribbon Dental Cream advertise 
Ment ON pie 
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The New Way to Cook 


Wherever you dine you see this lus- 
trous brown Guernsey Earthenware 


Lee 
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2 Meats and vegetables are rich and sa Vag) 
) vory, puddings and soufflés have a delicious isp 
/ 4\ brown crust that will tempt the poorest \ ™ 
\/ //) appetite And you serve them in the same UL ) 
4 dish inwhich they were cooke: ( 
fA without that troublesome —_ 
= process of re-dishing. Guernsey ia 
—_— Get a casserole or some Propecia oo 
AY ramekin at your dealer ae: 
t 5 3ezin today this new way of @ 6 me) 
Pr th cooking and serving. \ 
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INITIALS RE! IS 


WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST 
To introduce »~~7*®*- 


Reis 
Packages | 


anew department 


. aN i SCALLOPS | 


LISS 


in stamped goods, 
we make this un- 
usual offer: tlhe 
Reis Nuvo Embroidery y Foundations « 


Reis Nuvo Initials the g f k Old} 
riy nd Block Letter eve ¢ ze ft 6 
Reis Nuvo Scallops with the zg ! rge 
of your init A s 
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atti wtlnecd vor anterofaltlé , re atid 





REIS NUVO, 636 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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ribbons knotted lovingly about them. As she 
was staring aghast at the evidence of her sister- 
in-law’s perfidy Lila called up the stairs: ‘I 
just remembered they’re not in my bureau, 
but Perry’s.” 

Aurora found them in Perry’s, and she bound 
up Lila’s swelling ankle. But she was chilled 
with disillusion. Lila had revealed faults 
enough, but deception had never been one of 
them; and now she was branded as a promise- 
breaker, a traitress to a solemn vow! 


VI 


g 2. FE Medalie brothers were seated in solemn 
convention at their double-breasted desk. 

“Tf we can pull through till January we'll 
get in a bunch of money from that Dow 
contract,” said Beverly. 

“Tf we could persuade that confounded bank 

to give us a thirty-day extension,” said Perry. 

“Qld Dayton is such a skinflint there’s not 
muc h use in asking him.” 

“Still we might try. We might say—er—you 
might say that our Christmas expenditures 
ure so fd 

“But we're not going to make any.” 

“T know, but he needn’t know that. And it’s 

as good an excuse as any.” 

‘All right,” said Beverly; ‘“‘go try him.” 

The idea did not seem so inspired to Perry 

when he had to carry it out himself, but he put 
on his hat and coat and set forth with a sigh. 
His skin crawled as he advanced into President 
Dayton’s private office. He usually found the 
old gorgon chewing a dry cigar and daring any 
suppliant to ask him for a favor. Today the 
president’s desk was covered with tin soldiers, 
while a tin motor-boat on wheels was bowling 
over the battlements as it clattered here and 
there. It came to dock with a thud against an 
inkstand, which sent up a black geyser. 

“HWello, Perry!” the president called. ‘‘What 
do you think of this? It’s for the grandson 
that’s named after me.”’ 

“It’s splendid!” said Perry enthusiastically. 

“What won’t they do next?” chuckled the 
dragon. ‘‘And how’s this for high?” He tore 
open a huge parcel. ‘It’s a complete house 
keeping outfit for my granddaughter Emilie. 
See, it has stationary washtub, kitchen range 
and sideboard and everything.” He set them 
up as if he were a girl. As he arranged the 
plates in the tiny sideboard he murmured: 
“What can I do for you, Perry?” 

‘That note of our oP 

“Yep Want more time? Busine lack?”’ 

“We I, what with Christma 

‘Don’t say any mort If I have to get } 
ane other present | ll have to rob the safe!” 

If we could have thirty days ’ 

“Take sixty.” 

‘That's mighty nice of you.” 

‘“That’s what we're in business for, ain’t it? 
Tell Dobbs to fix it up. And say, do you know 
how this contraption goes?” 

For half an hour Perry helped to wind 
prings, pick up toppled locomotives and play 
urgeon to bent soldier 

Beverly at the office was suffering agonies of 
uspense, Imagining the bitter arguments hi 

brother was pouring forth. When Perry came 
back triumphant Beverly and he indulged in a 
primitive form of turkey trot 

It was the Christmas thing that got him,”’ 

aid Perry. 
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“Seems kind of mean not to carry out the 


bluff,’ said Beverly. 

That's what I’ve been thinking | 
‘But there’s the pledge we made to the 
girl 

“Ves, we can hardly afford to weaken on — | 
that.” 

“Hardly.” 

“SSE 

The ubject was too tangled to discuss with 


calm, so they dropped it. 


LITTLE later that afternoon, as Perry 
vs Medalie was going over his letter files in 
earch of his correspondence with a client whose 
name began with M, he stumbled upon two 
letters which he had stuffed into this box almost | 

yvearago. Heread them, and, reading, forgot | 
hi client’s name and need. One was written 
in his litthe daughter Flora’s big scrawl: 

Darling Sandy Claws i dono where you live at 
but iam hopping this letter will reach You when 
i put it in the fiar mama ses You wil bring me 
inithing i aks for if i done aks for mutsh all i want 
is a dollie that shuts her ise and has rele ilashes 
ind a dollic that ses mama and a dollie that has 
a Wot of close and a niger dollie that wont run when 


1 ive in n out in the rane and a bushel of candy 


‘And yet ‘i | 
| 
| 
| 
| 








a a gole wi itsh and a led and some dollies and 
dont fort ret the candy and hopping You are wel 
d helthie and lots of love from Flora Medalie 
the second ho eont treet and Youle no 
iif ) 
Folded V this intercepted missive wa 
ttherin the reluctant writing of Otis. It ran 
Ir. nty Klaus « lere sir I am rittir ou 
t letter to inform you what I want this Xma 
if itis not too troubel and you happen to be 
l leave in my stoking a 
of ice skates and a pare of rollers and a 
t O nan la ke real Time and an 
“a l nd arers <% trae tndl aus aot 
to n pl hooks full « 
nehe ind I ( iseful books at 
hool also some games for rainy dais and some 
snowshoes and a shetlan ponie and a fline mashene 
that flies and a drum and a box of tools and an 
hinge else you have handy and dont need some- 
yheres else and wishing you a Mary Crismas I am 
Yurs expectfuly Otis MEDALIE. 
P.S. If you got any presence to spare pleass 
leave my father something nice for he works very 
hard and I couldent seam to save up enoug to get 
him anything nice enoug after i bought mama a 
nice present QO. M | 
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Please try 


These are 


to steam. 


Grains steam-exploded 
bubble-like grains- 
toasted nuts. 


Millions enjoy 
month to supply them. 


But other millions still go without. 


with fruit. 


Note the fascinating crispness. 


how they 


Anderson’s foods— 





e Millions 


Who Never Look Up 


Above the commonplace cereals there is waiting for all of 
you a really royal dish. 
is Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice- 
One of Prof. 
foods of the century. 


whichever you like 
one of the greatest 


-puffed to eight times normal size. 
fragile and crisp—with a taste like 


Grains four times as porous as bread. 


We make forty million dishes a 


They cling to familiar 


dishes, and they don’t look up. 


Month after month we picture these foods here to win 
those millions to them. 





them. 


Try them with cream and sugar. Mix 
Or float them like crackers in bowls of milk. 


Note the almond flavor. 


‘crush into granules. 


You'll be glad that you found them out. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢  txcerin 


Puffed Rice, 
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Extreme 


ise ™ 


Foods Shot from Guns 


The moisture 
When * 


grain a hundred million steam explosions. 


All to break up those granules 


But they also create these myriad cells 


the grains which are sealed up in big guns. 
Then revolved for an hour in 550 degrees of heat. 


of each food granule is thus turned 


guns are unsealed there occur in each 


to make them digestible, 


as does no other cooking process. 


these thin, toasted 


these winning whole-grain morsels. 


Tell your grocer to send you a package of each. 


Don’t go 


without such foods longer. 


The Quaker Qals (Ompany 


Sole Makers 
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A tempting relish 
having the true tomato taste 


BLUE {ABEL 
_ KETCHUP | 


Keeps After Opening 


Vine ripened tomatoes, from 
selected seed, grown under 
our personal supervision, 
carefully handled in sanitary 
kitchens, same day as picked; 
cooked but lightly so that 
the natural flavor is retained; 
seasoned delicately with pure 
placed in sterilized 
bottles —this is Blue Label 
Ketchup. 


spices; 


‘ Contains only those ingredients 
x Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Our other products, Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables, you will 
find equally as pleasing as Blue 
Label Ketchup. 


“Original Menus’ is an in 
teresting booklet, full of sug 
gestions for the hostess and 
busy housewife. Write for 
it today, giving your grocer’s 
name and mentioning this 
magazine. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


























President 


Suspenders 


‘A pair for every suit’’ 


makes any man’s Mer- 
ry Christmas last 
through the year— 
saves time and temper 
every time he dresses. 
Try it and see! One 
pair will please your 
men-folks—two or 
three will delight them. 


The 12 beautifully design- 
ed boxesadd thefinaltouch 
to the ever-welcome, ever- 
useful gift. At stores every- 
where, or postpaid 50c. 


“Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure ‘‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles 


TheC.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley, Mass. 
— 























Write for Our New Illustrated Catalog of 


REAL JAPANESE THINGS 


Menu Cards, Place Cards, Post Cards, Japanese Paper 
and Envelopes, Table Covers, Towels, Silks, Novelties, etc. 


Vax Matsumoto Color Prints 
Genuine Art Subjects by noted ancient and 
—e. 


modern Artists; assortment of 50 prints 
with full description sent anywhere on 
approval Free. Send today —Interna- 
5 tional postal will do. 
me AEN MATSUMOTO-DO. 
= ——" Dept. 209 TOKYO, JAPAN. 
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As he read these undelivered letters the 
father’s heart felt a strange yeast working in 
it. He conned them again with soft eyes; then 
he tossed them across to his brother. 

Beverly picked them up and glared at them 
with a hard business look. As he read his frown 
relaxed, his eyelids relented about his glistening 
eyes. When he finished he passed them back 
to Perry with a reverential gentleness, as if they 
were sacred papyri. 

‘“My kids wrote me some just like ’em last 
year. I wonder if they’ve written any this 
year. If they have they haven't trusted them 
to us.” 

He sat in smiling meditation a few moments; 
then he rose suddenly, whipped on his over 
coat, slapped his hat on his head and started for 
the door. 

“Where you going?” said Perry. 

“Where d’you suppose?” said Beverly. 

“Well, then, so’m IJ,” said Perry. 


ome went together along the streets, halt 

ing before the windows where each frail 
confection seemed to say: “Buy me!” “He 
would like me!” ‘‘ She’s waiting for me!” They 
caught each other’s elbows and pointed. 

‘They stood in front of Mrs. Broomhower’s toy 
shop for fully fifteen minutes, watching a donkey 
with a pivoted head that bobbed up and down 
all the time, with astrange suggestion of reality. 
They were fairly well loaded with parcels when 
Beverly turned into a jewelry store. 

“Vou going to buy jewels for your children? 
Perry demanded. 

“Of course not, but—well, ’Rora’s had her 
heart set on that ring there, and I thought 
| you see her birthday’s next month and I~ | 
might as well get it for her before somebody 
clse snatches it up.” 

Perry glared at him ferociously. “Oh, so 
that’s the game, eh? Well, I guess my wife 


” 





will be having a birthday also some time next 
| year and I’d better buy her something, too, 
before somebody else snatches it up.” 

The two men did not reach home till after 
dark. If a policeman had watched them ap 
proaching their houses he would have said that 
they were intent on a double-barreled burglary. 
They reconnoitered and whispered, opened 
the two gates stealthily, tiptoed through the 
snow and vanished around opposite sides of the 
double house. 

Beverly found the window of his den and 
was glad that it was dark; also that it was un 
locked. He pushed it up with exquisite caution 
| and lowered within his burden of parcels. 
Perry, having no den, left his cargo in the 
woodshed 

Then both men reappeared on the front 
walks, went up the steps with a mighty stamp 
ing, entered their doors noisily and greeted 
their families with an unusual amount of en 
thusiasm. 

After supper Perry called the disgruntled 
Harvey into the cold and unlighted parlor and 
said to him in a low tone: ‘‘ My boy, Pve been 
thinking over what you told me about that girl 
next door. It would be sort of shabby not to 
give her a nice present. Go on and show her 
there’s such a thing as Northern hospitality, 
too.’ 

“But I haven’t got a cent, Dad.” 

“Oh, yes, you have.” Perry took his son’s 
hand and folded into the palm of it a bit of that 
delightful fabric of which banknotes are made. 
Ilarvey could not tell the amount of the bill, 


but his father’s words were promising: *‘ Run 
downtown and get her something fancy. If 


there’s anything left get your mother something, 
otherwise charge it. Never be a piker with a 
girl. You'll have another on a string in a few 
weeks, but while they last don’t be a tightwad 
with ’em. Do L make myself plain?” 

“Vou make yourself beautiful, Dad,” 
said Harvey, instantly realizing that he had 
said something else that he might use in the 
“Kut-up.” 

VII 
( SEERISTMAS EVE came down somberly on 

- the double-breasted home of the Medalies. 

The children crept up to their rooms with 
a gloom like black snow weighing upon their 
heads. They prayed that they might sleep 
late and get the dismal morrow done as soon 
as possible. 

The parents Medalie kept silence or talked 
nothings. They seemed to avoid each other's 
eyes. And it was earlier than usual when the 
last light was put out. 

But there must have been much stealing 
about in the dark, for the milkman heard the 
first cry of the first child to wake and find 
that the reindeer sleigh had not failed to skid 
across the roof and spill some precious freight 
once more. And soon the thin partition was 
fairly crochet-hooked with the cries of other 
children greeting each new parcel as if it were 
a Golconda. 

To this choir of voices was soon added the 
orchestra of horns and drums, squawking toy 
sheep, and dolls that gasped ‘*‘ Ma-ma!”’ 

A little later the future cartoonist was 
making a spectacle of himself over the gift 
from the Savannah “apricot”; and the 
“apricot”? was vocal with pride over the gift 
from the great artistic genius. 

But deeper and dearer was the happiness of 
two elderly brothers, made lubberly boys with 
delight at being remembered by their perjured 
wives; and two wives calling aloud to their 
mates as they happened upon their gifts— 
unforeseen gifts, pledge-breaking gifts, and 
not useful gifts at that, but gems for their 
adornment. 

And they all agreed that with all its faults 
it would be a pity to have Christmas come less 


often than once a year. 
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Specialties 





“Our Treat” 
This Box is 


for You 
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“ Send Us Your Name 


and address and your grocer’s 

4 name with 10 cents (stamps or 
_’ coin) to pay the postage and pack- 
ing, and we will mail you, without 
charge, our Sunshine REVELATION 
BOX containing these 14 kinds of 
tempting Sunshine Specialties. 















Joose-Wies Biscuit (ompany Le. 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits MS 
: & 


> Stree ; 
649 Causeway Street Bs ao 


Boston, Mass. MAK aS . 
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Better than 
biscuits and more 
wholesome than candy, 
they will surprise you with 
their crisp, delicate substance 
and delightful flavors. 









Made in the 
lightest, brightest, 
cleanest bakeries in 
the world—the ‘Thousand 
= Window Bakeries.” 
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Send us the name of your dealer. Catalog Free 


SHOWING 1500 FAMOUS 


|STEIFF TOYS 
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The extra piece set in (yy “ 
back makes this comfortably * ae | 


closed crotch elastic. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The new three-quarter 
length insures a covering for 
the knee, with no doubling 
up under the sock. Made 
in all styles. 

Send for Booklet 

Chalmers Knitting Co. 

15 Washington Street 

Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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Record Teddy No. 25 (0 in. high) $1.75. The ‘Button-in 
the-J ] known brand of the t nufact 


MARGARETE STEIFF & CO., Inc. _ 
New York, 16th St, (“Inventors « 
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FREE TRIAL for XMAS 
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; j ' Sewing 

Moth-Proof = he FREE Machine 
Red Cedar ‘ oe wr” 

CHEST Porm : “ Invented and Pat'd by W.C. Free 

15 Days " « - : A really modern ma- " 
re coe we ¢ ; chine built specially for 
geattees women— 32 big improve- 
Red Cedar ments that save time, 
Chests labor and money. 


make excel- 

lent Xmas, 

birthday or 

wedding gifts. Protect garments 
umes ft 1 


The FREE 
Sews Faster, Runs Lighier, 
is More Beautiful. 









aa ig Booklet tells all about it and 
pr } y } tr FREES peace sidak cieea tenia 
catalog showing lesign es and prices. WRITE TODAY oe aca 

Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 354, Statesville, N.C Pint hon ples 7 . 
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Nee Bouiaie Slippers 
= = $ .00 Neat, warm, comfortable, 
, \ ] sen serviceable barktan shee] 


Postpaid kin slippers; ideal in cold 
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i eather. When ordering Hix tGrade—} mn. Correct sty! 
give regular shoe size Keach additional | dred & Outside and Jnside 
88 Page Catalog Free—Write for It. Envelopes. ‘}ransportation pr d. Se for free ples 
1 : : GEO. L. STARKS & CO. 100 Finest Eng PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
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Your wash is 


ASTER 


CLOTHES 


LAK LINE 


rongest bec raided (not twisted) of long, clean, 

white cotton, It is easiest on the hands because it contain 

no splinters nor the rough material of ordinary lines. 
Send for LREE Sample. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 60 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 
You know our sash cord: ** Br t 1 ts Year 


safe on Silver Lake 
Clothes Line. 

Never breaks in the 
wind or under the heaviest 
wash. It gives the clothes- 
pins an absolutely firm grip 
and keeps the clothes on the line. 
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Fars 


It will help you in the 
selection of your Christmas 
furs if you have at hand 
our this year’s [7] 
book of Fur : 
Fashions, “ Furs 
for 1913.” We 
will send it to 
you with our ae 
compliments | 
and the name of the nearest 
dealer who can show you 


the furs. Address Dept. B. 


The Revillon labe! is an 








absolute guarantee of genuine- 
ness, correct style and_ skilful 


workman- —<[Revillon Freres = 
Nh 


ship. oJ 
19 West 34th Street, New York 
Paris London 








ORevillon Freres 





























drawing book, 24 sheets drawing 
paper, 2 cut stencils and instruc- 
tions for coloring by ‘ Crayola- 
Craft,’ a process with which you 
can decorate fabrics in fixed col- 
ors—scarfs, pillow-tops, etc., for 
Xmas gifts. Send now for catalog 
of Holiday Art Novelties. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. “C” 83 Fulton St. New York 


A Merry Xmas 
For the Kiddies 





} | gig bY GBS ‘f 
Yale TELA WAEEGE AG a OS 

This box prepaid for 35c contains: 
12 ‘‘Crayola”’ Crayons, outline 
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invisible Eyes 
7 and Spring Hocks 


are first choice among 
women who seek modern 
dress elegance. They 1 
sure the fit of a gown by 
holding placket and seam 
smoothly in place 

















Firm and don’t work loose 
Strong, yet easy to fasten. 


998 


Look for the name “‘Peet’s” on 
every envelope 


PEET BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Ty Pretty Young 
Paughter 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Meanwhile the onlookers are in shrieks of 
laughter, even Winston shaking with appre- 
ciative mirth. And suddenly Kent calls out: 
“Oh, I get it at last!’”’—and gets it, without 
doubt. Elaine cries: ‘‘That’s it—that’s it— 
now come on!”’ and they are off in earnest. 

The others, watching, grow silent, absorbed. 
And presently one couple after another are on 
their feet, demanding to be taught of the breath- 
less but delighted Elaine. All but Rusty, who, 
partnerless, now that Ned Euston has gone 
home, sits still on the bottom step, looking on 
in silence. I wonder of what she is thinking. 

I look at Winston, who has ceased laughing 
aloud, and is now entirely sober. ‘‘ Do you like 
it?” I murmur. 

He shakes his head. ‘‘I should say not. I 
think it’s very near vulgarity. But—you don’t 
suppose they realize that?” 

“Tf I thought they did I should stop it in- 
stantly. No, I think they are simply fascinated 
by the novelty of it. But I don’t like it. The 
least more license in that step would make it 
abominable. And I don’t at all like the way 
the men hold their partners.”’ 


Be we hold discussion, under cover of 
the piano-player’s vigorous efforts and the 
shouts and laughter of the learners in the diffi- 
cult art. Iam trying to think just what to do. 
It does not take a vivid imagination to picture 
the new dance, promulgated upon our lawn of 
an August evening, sweeping through the town 
with the impetus given it by the fact that this 
popular and envied young ‘‘set”’ has taken it 
up and launched it with its own approval. 

Tom Braithwaite, releasing a gasping part- 
ner, and wiping his own flushed brow, comes 
over to Rusty. ‘‘Where’s Ned?” he inquires. 

“Gone home.” 

“Oh, I thought he was here, and wondered 
why you weren’t dancing. Come, try it with 
me, will you? It’s great!” 

““No, thank you, Tom.” 

“What’s the matter? Tired? You won’t 
be when you've tried this stunt. Please come.” 

“No, thank you just as much, Tommy. I 
don’t care to dance tonight.” 

He drops down on the step beside her. “It’s 
great!”? he repeats, his eyes on the dancers. 
‘It’s not that it’s so pretty to look at—I don’t 
think it is,” he admits frankly, “but it certainly 
is interesting.” 

Rusty straightens up, and I can see her round 
little chin lift as she speaks decidedly: “I 
don’t like it.” 

Tom looks at her in surprise—and yet, some 
how, I fancy that the surprise is more or less 
assumed. ‘‘ You don’t! Why not?” 

Rusty shakes her head 

At this moment the piano-player, hitherto 
faithfully performing its office, comes to the 
end of its reel and stops. The dancers stop 
also, and come to fling themselves upon the 
steps and the lawn below, all breathless, all 
laughing. 

Klaine, two steps away with Kent at her 
elbow, questions her friend, Rusty Locks: 
“}ow did you like it, Rus?” 

“Not a bit,” replies my daughter. 

Beside me Winston emits a deep breath of 
approval. But all around us are cries of scorn 
and wonder. Amidst them come demands for 
the reason of such a stand on the part of the 
youthful hostess. 

‘You all reminded me of a lot of foreign 
ers dancing ona stecrage deck, Says ; Rusty, 
frankly ‘It was all very well when Elaine 
tried it ae but it’s not a thing that goes well 
two by two. You are not a bit attractive to 
look at. Pm not going to learn it.” 

One might not think that one girl, sitting 
quietly on a porch step, the only girl in the 
party not vainly trying to replace loosened 
hairpins and to cool flushed cheeks, could strike 
0 powerful a note for propriety and good taste. 
But Rusty has done it, and she has done it all 
the more effectively because they all know that 

as a rule she may be depended upon to enjoy 
a madcap frolic with greater zest than any of 
the rest of them. On this occasion, though her 
attitude is disputed rather res sentfully for a 
little — entirely by the girls, for significantly, to 
my mind, the young men are silent—the sub 
ject presently is dropped, and nobody suggest 
a renewal of the dancing. 


/ N HOUR later, when our visitors have gone 

£\ home, and Rusty has bidden us each good 
night, | overhear a few words which mean much 
to me. Iam just inside the open window when 
McLain and Kent return from escort duty to 
Klaine and Geraldine. 

“That new step struck me as rather a maud 
lin thing, eh?” observes McLain 

. thought that not at first, but after 


rd Kent admit 
“(Glad Rusty quashed it. It takes a girl to 
lo those thing fellow can’t object. 
“No It hurt Elaine though It took me 
all the way home to soothe her down.” 
kus ll make that right with her. Elaine’s a 
mighty pretty girl, but she doesn’t think thing 
through the way Sis doe I say —wonder if 
there’s any ginger ale in the ice-box!” 
Ihey rush into the house to see; and I am 


left to vo off to bed with a warm sense of com 
fort in the knowledge that my nineteen-year 
old daughter is not going to fail in that training 
of her own young will to take the course, no 
matter how insidiously alluring and even inno 
cent seems the temptation, which shall appear 
to the soul right—as Kent says— “ not at first 
but afterward.” 


In the next issue of THE JOURNAL I will tell 
the story of ‘The Coming of the First Letters”’ 
that my daughter took to her room to read. 
































There is a new spirit in 


Ladies Home 
Journal Patterns 


Only a part, only a small 
part, of the current Ladies’ 
Home Journal Patterns 1s 
shown in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal itself. Many of 
the most effective appear in 


The Opiferion 
of Fashion 


FORMERLY “ TOILETTES” 


Unless you have seen The Criterion, 
you do not know all the smart- 
ness, practicality and economy of 
these styles. Buy one of the new 
patterns being offered now and 
apply it to a dress you are making. 
‘Then you will know. 


Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 
615 West 43d St. New York City 
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Christmas 
Greetings 


Let a box of 4% carry 
your holiday greetings to 
each of your friends. It is 


as full of the Christmas 
spirit as the holly and 
mistletoe, and its message 
is universally understood 
and appreciated. 





Special Christmas Baskets 
Plain or trimmed, imported or 
domestic, any size. 

Assorted Chocolates 
The supreme pound package — an 
ideal gift box 

Beverly Chocolates 
With the slightly less-sweet flavor. 


Assorted Nut Chocolates 


Specially selected, whole nut meats, 
dipped in chocolate. 


Sold by Aight sales agents (leading 
peal everywhere) in United States 
and Canada. If there should be no 
sales agent near you, please write us. 


ch 64 Irving PI., New York 
Miylird Frank DeK. Sesler, Pres. 
Ask for Mire Cocoa and Aiyhs 


Baking Chocolate at your grocer's 


} 
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Plymouth Furs 


Made from most choice, lustrous, 
selected pelts by skillful designers and 
furriers into models which appeal to 
all well-dressed women. These exclu- 
sive Plymouth Fur models cost no 
more than ordinary furs, because they 
are made at the center of the fur- 
bearing region of America. 

Portfolio D Free 

We issue no style book, but photographs of 

the actual furs. Write us what kind of furs 


interest you and we will send Portfolio D, a 
collection of selected photographs. 


Repairs and Renovations at Reasonable Rates 


PLYMOUTH FUR CO. 


170-190 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(The Center of the Fur Trade of America) 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1913 














‘a choked voice will not prove 











Whe Jam Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


stood in the window and looked down on the 
street. Across the way she caught a glimpse 
of Marvin hurrying to the factory. He hada 
parcel under his arm and seemed excited and 
nervous, too. He crossed the street at a run, 
and she lost sight of him as he turned in to the 
factory. 

The stenographer went out as he came in. 
He thrust the small parcel that he carried in 
Mr. Henderson’s face. ‘‘Look at this, Uncle 
Horatio!” he sputtered; “‘it’s Brigham’s new 
jam. Just look at it!” 

Henderson was putting away his papers 
preparatory to closing his desk for the day, but 
he dropped them at once. Henderson’s fall 
specialty had been given to the trade that very 
day, and he had hoped to precede his rival. 
So he hadn’t been able to do that. It was 
disappointing, but he was curious to see what 
his largest competitor had to offer. He jumped 
up as Marvin tore the paper from the parcel 
and exposed a small blue Jar which he put on 


the desk. 

“But that’s our jam!” Henderson cried, 
after a keen glance. 

“It’s Brigham’s jam,’? Marvin grimly in 


See!” Hi 
Henderson’s 


sisted. ‘‘‘Brigham’s King’s 
finger pointed to the label where 
bulging eyes read the words. 

“*Brigham’s King’s Jam,’”? he 
slowly, and rubbed his eyes. 

““*Brigham’s King’s Jam’!’’ Marvin 
again, and his words were almost asnarl. ‘‘it’s 
mighty queer,’ he went on rapidly. ‘‘Such 
a thing never happened before. You and 
Brigham have been rivals for fifteen years, but 
this is the first time that you ever put out a jam 
made even of the same fruit. There has been a 
leak somewhere.” He turned away and be- 
came aware of his cousin’s presence. L ooking 
at her quickly he said, as if a thought had just 
flashed into his mind as he saw he ‘r standing 
there: ‘Perhaps you will be able to explain 
the mystery?” 

She drew back and the color left her face. 


Jam.’ 


repeated 


said 


| ER father put down the jam pot and stared 
at his nephew. ‘What do you mean by 
that, Marvin?” he asked, and his voice made 
Marvin angry and sent his hand to his pocket. 
I1enderson seemed to feel such confidence in 
Judith and such a lack of confidence in him. 

But he must not let his anger carry him too 
far, farther than it was wise to go at present; 
and he tried to keep all expression other than 
frank interest from his face as he answered 
his uncle: ‘‘ Judith has been such a friend of 
Henry Brigham’s that I didn’t know but she 
might have let something slip to him. You 
remember that night we caught him trying to 
get into the laboratory? He must have come 
a second time or else some one gave him the 
information he wanted. Oh, I don’t mean that 
Judith would do it intentionally! But you 
know how unprincipled men are, and a fellow 
like Brigham could easily get information out 
of a girl.”’ 

The color rushed into Judith’ 
an angry flood. ‘‘How dare you say such a 
thing, Marvin Cullen!”’ she cried. ‘“‘If there 
has been an unprincipled person in the family 
it has been you. The idea of saying I would 
betray Father’s secrets!’? And she put her 
hand on her father’s arm. As their eyes met 
she found it hard to bear his keen, searching 
glance, for it seemed to read the name of Henry 
Brigham, 2d, all over her heart and she was 
ashamed to have it there. 

Henderson was remembering many things as 
he looked into his daughter’s eyes: There was 
the old Medici cook-book she had insisted on 
sending to young Brigham; she had taken it 
from his very hand without any reason and 
after he had told her that it was full of material 
that would be of inestimable value to any jam 
factory. She had refused to obey him when he 
had asked her to have nothing to do with young 
Brigham. She had interceded for him the 
night they had caught him spying around the 
laboratory. Henderson’s eyebrows drew to 
gether and his jaws shut with a snap as he 
reviewed this series of black facts against her. 
And yet he could not believe that Judith, his 
Judy, would go so far as to betray his secrets to 
his rival. He took her face between his hands 
and looked at her intently while he asked: 
‘You are sure you did not tell young Brigham 
anything?’’ 


pale face in 


‘HE gave a little cry of pain and pushed 
his hands away. “Father!” she cried in a 
choked voice that made a dull purple colorcreep 
into his face. Never had he hurt her so, nor 
made herso indignant. How dared he ask her 
sucha question? But crying ‘‘ Father!’ evenin 
any one’s inno- 


cence. ‘‘Howcould | tell him,” Judith went on, 
fighting hard against her tears, ‘when I didn’t 
know what the jam was to be made of ?— when I 
don’t know now what it is? I’m ashamed that 
this is true, ashamed that I have not been 
interested enough in your work to know; but 
you never told me, never spoke of it; and I] 

I’ve had so many things to think of. ‘King’s 
Jam.’”’ She took up the Brigham jar and 


looked at it. She was too miserable to connect 


it with anything she had seen before. ‘‘ What 
is it?”’ 
With a gesture of impatience Henderson 


raised his arms and walked to the other end of 
the room. It didn’t seem possible that any 
member of the Henderson family could be 
ignorant of the ingredients of the Henderson 
fall specialty. Marvin pulled open a drawer 
and took out another jar and placed it on the 
desk. It was as like the first as it could be and 
not be the first. The only difference was the 
collar around its neck. It was gray with the 
name in red, while the collar of Brigham’s jam 
was gray with blue lettering. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 











Dolls. 


‘Schoenhut”’ 


These are not real children. but ** 


“Schoenhut” Dolls— 
Kings and Queens 
of the Toy World 


These happy, charming, almost- 
human dolls fill your little tots’ 
every desire for perfect playmates. 


““Schoenhut”” All-wood Perfection 
Art Dolls are fascinating companions— 
can be posed in all natural positions, and the only dolls that can really sit down 
like a human. They are made of wood throughout —can’t break and cause your 
kiddies disappointment. Faces are real—modeled by a famous sculptor. 


Every ‘ ‘Schoenhut’’ Doll is jointed with steel-spring hinges, no rubber cords used; never needs 
restringing. Colored with oil paints and can be washed. Dressed in latest styles children’s 
dresses, extra quality. Don't buy unless each doll is stamped “‘Schoenhut” across the back. If 
your dealer hasn't “Schoenhut” dolls yet, send us his name, and we will send you literature. 





“He loves 


me, he loves me not. 








“Schoenhut” Humpty Dumpty Circus Toys 


Toys that Gladden the Hearts of Our Dear Little Ones 


A treasure of 10,001 new tricks. A great 
assembly of dainty equestriennes, skillful ac- 
robats, trained elephants, tigers, lions, etc. 


Start a small circus and add to it from time to 
time. Strongly made of wood; cannot break. 
Full jointed, with elastic cords. Painted with 
Performing horses, donkeys, monkeys—every- oil colors — won't come off. 
thing, including even sawdust, rings and tents. 
Fascinating to the kiddies long after they out- 
grow their toys —even parents play with them. 


All prices at your dealer's. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, send us his name and we will send you 
literature. 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 
| Patentees and Manufacturers 
2435 Sepviva St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


An American Toy Factory— largest in the world — 
modern, sanitary, well lighted. 





















Makers of the World-Famous “Schoenhut” Toy Piano 

















Fashions Latest Fancy 


fraud 


Catalog is Ready 


Wonderful Christmas merchan- 
dise, and 1000 games and toys. 
Let the Kiddies see the pictures 
and you'll know instantly what 
will please them most. 

Over 50 pages of our General 
Winter Catalog are devoted to 
Christmas suggestions. Ask for 
that, too. 

Both are free on request. 


Medici 
Collar” 


MADE OF 


CDynpamo Wallin e 





. if 
Just write us today: Send 

lie Dynamo Maline Medici Collar illustrated is 1 Christmas Catalog No. 10.” 

Parisi an neckwear novelty. The Dynamo bran dotm 1 
| especially desirable for neckwear because it is perst 
| ty and, owing to its electrical finish, will not become st 
| or lose its crispness. 7o obtain th Medici collar, made ot 

gprs ge vase ralger rg send 25 cents in stamps and the 7 

/ your dealer, stating whethe Carrie peer Maline, 


ill bs eet d to 





1 promptl 


PERRET, GROS & MILLION 
Dept. B, 13-15 West 20th Street, New York 


and the collar w 








NEW YORK 



























Picture-Hangin 
Simplitied . Enjoy Foot Happiness 
no wire— pictures ipsi indian oes are real moccasin M 





always straight—walls 


made attractive 


Moore Push-Pins. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with the twist. Made of 


of genuine buckskin with flexible Elk Sole 
sewed on—highest quality conceivable. 
Ladies’ Sizes, 242 to 7, $2.25. Men’s sizes, 
5¥2to10,$2.50. Boys’ sizes, 242to5, $2.15. 
Order direct —mailed postpaid. 
Address 






brass with steel nail— note the angle Ypsilanti Indian 
a. Place ordinary screw eye in back of | hoe Co. Wij 
frame, hook it to the Hanger and : 
your picture is up. For mirrors, 2508 & 
hall racks, et« Two sizes, No. 25 — 
(holds 20 Ibs.) % doz. silanti 
or No. 28 (100 Ibs { doz. 10c ‘ i 
The world-famou Moore Push-P 
with their transparent glass head 
and fine steel points are handy for 


calendars, small 


pictures, draperies, 
etc. Twosizes, } 


¢ doz. either size, 10c. , 
Jaeaieue No. 800 ——~ 
Hand Rea Throughout 






No.25 MOORE PUSH-PIN C0., 125 Berkley St.. esti, | 
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| PEQUOT SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 


are made for those who prefer absolutely clean, snowy 
white linen, yet cost no more than the ordinary kind 








The original Pequot weave makes this easy. In washing, the water flows 


o readily through the fabric without hard rubbing, thus thoroughly cleans 
AS? ing every fibre. They retain their new looks until discarded. 
‘ Ask retailers for Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases, made up or by th 
w ‘ yard. Look for the trade mark shield. Made only by 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY, Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Company 
Boston New York 
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When it’s so easy to have 
a real Kalamazoo, why 
be satisfied 
with an ordi- 
nary stove? 


There is no reason 
why you should deny 
yourself America’s 
best stove. In fact it’s 
the easiest stove to buy. 
It’s sold only direct 
from the factory at 
the factory price—you'll save anywhere from 
$5 to $40. 30 days’ trial allowed free. 
payments if you wish. Money back any time 


Wstitttttpy 


Lee dddiidddsdés 










‘ NS 
Buy Direct From Factory w 
It pays. Get the big book of 400 stoves w 


withourcomplete offer. Findhowwecan 


Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We makeafulllineof ‘ 
Stoves, Ranges, Gas ‘+ 
Stoves and Furnaces- 
We have three a 
catalogs. Please ws 
ask for theone w 
you want. w A 


\ 


224 


%$ Write for It 


Yedéeeeeececccccccceeeeea 






‘4 Orders Shipped 
On Day Received 


\F5. GeV ev ve VAIN oe 


Traaemex Direct to You +r 


SNNNNNNNAANAAANANANANAUUANNNNNNAAADNNI AIUD ARRREARAR RRND ARRAN 


WWW '/obObE$>El DV] 74 


Easy \ 


within a year if you're not satisfied. \ 


ship the day your ordercomes. Read \Y H 
the $100,000 guarantee. Now write w This 
us a postal card—and Sy w Radiant 
ask for catalog No.306. 77) \\ 

Kalamazoo Stove Co. <<497 WW Base Burner 


( and399 Other 
\ Stoves in Our 


Big Book. 


It’s Free. 


Pay Freight 


a a oe ak & Ke Ana N 
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Cherished Sor Life 









W&H.LOCKETS 


hinged leaf. 


furnished in place of leaf. 


No. 115. 
W. & H. Lockets embrace a wide 


variety of styles and designs for men and 
women. Look for the little ‘‘ heart ’’ 
trademark on the price tag and stamped 
inside the case Your guarantee of 
beauty, utility and durability. 


“There 
i heart 


in every 





GIVEN “XMAS 


The Christmas spirit is fondly expressed by 
this “inner group” locket. Inside is a dainty 
You can put a picture in each 
cover and a picture in each side of the leaf— | | 
four pictures in one locket—ora scapula medal 


Ask your dealer to show you the “ inner- 
group” locket, No. 100 —or Scapula Medal 


Wightman & Hough Co., Providence, R. I. 

















The most elaborately and art 


and said to be better. 





Great for two players, 
Still better for more. 


Embodies a combination of luck and 
which delights children and fascinate 
perts. You'll like Roodles—it 


is 


tically designed card game ever 
published. Each card beau 
tifully illustrated in colors. 


A new game by the author of Flinch 


Ls} 
Kili 
Cx 


3; irresistible. 


Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a | 


Postpaid from us 





“Sole Publishers of Flinch, Roodles, etc 


Pack 


| 
Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 
| 


Flinch CardCo.,119 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Whe Jam Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


““Why—why ” Judith could not be- 
lieve her eyes. ‘‘It zs queer, isn’t it?”’ she said 
lamely. ‘‘But perhaps the likeness is only in 
the name and in the jar.” 

Marvin laughed unpleasantly, although his 
uncle’s face had brightened; he found a spoon 
and opened both jars. 

Henderson put in his knife and groaned as he 
tasted Brigham’s jam. 

Judith took a dainty morsel first of Hender- 
son’s and then of Brigham’s, and her eyes 
grew round and big and a delicate color crept 
into her face, very different from the angry 
flood of a few minutes before. ‘‘Why,” she 
looked up to meet her father’s anxious eyes, 
‘it’s the ‘Raisiné de France’!” 

“f thought you didn’t know what it was!” 
Marvin began triumphantly. 

But Henderson silenced him. ‘What is 
that, Judith? What is ‘Raisiné de France’?” 

As soon as the name had passed her ins she 
would have given much to have it back again; 
but, after all, it did not matter; she had meant 
to tell her father of the time she had eaten 
““Raisiné de France.’ She would tell him now. 
But as she looked up and met his eyes she 
shivered; they were so menacing. 

“What is ‘Raisiné de France’?” he asked 
again. 

“Tt is an old French jam that I had in 
Europe,” she replied, and then asked quickly: 
““Where did you get the recipe?” 

“Where did Brigham get it?’? The ques- 
tion was Marvin’s, but Henderson nodded 
approval. 

“Ves, where did Brigham get it?” 
her father who wanted to know now. 





It was 


HE would have given worlds to have rushed 

away and had a good cry, but as she could 
not do that she threw back her head proudly 
and said: ‘“‘In Europe, doubtless. Mr. Brigham 
has been in France.” 

““A likely story,” sneered Marvin. ‘But 
even if he got it in France,”’ and he grinned in 
a manner that told Judith he felt sure that was 
not where Brigham’s had obtained the formula, 
‘‘that doesn’t explain how he came to make it 
this fall and put it out in pots that match our 
pots.”’ 

She stamped her foot. ‘‘ Marvin Cullen, you 
make me furious! How dare you insinuate 
that I gave Mr. Brigham this recipe when 

” she had almost said, ‘‘never heard of 
it,’ which wouldn’t be true, and so she changed 
her words-- “didn’t know that you were going 
to use it.’ The change broke the strength of 
her words, and both Marvin and Henderson 
knew that she had not said what she meant 
to say. 

Henderson drew a deep sigh and turned 
away, while Marvin moved the two jars back 
and forth, back and forth, on the desk. 

Judith was in a mood to do anything as she 
faced them. ‘I can see how Mr. Brigham got 
the recipe.”’ (‘‘Oh, she could, could she!”’ Mar 
vin sniffed.) ‘‘But I can’t see how you got it. 
You were never at ” she caught the word 
‘*Pontarlier” from her lips just in time—‘‘in 
the town where this is made.” 

“A fellow doesn’t have to go to France to 
get jam formulas.” Marvin was watching her 
closely, although he appeared so absorbed in 
his jam pots. He turned to his uncle. ‘‘What 
do you think, Uncle Horatio?” 

Henderson had made a resolution while he 
was at the other end of the room, and he meant 
to keep to it if they would let him. ‘I think 
that you had both better control your tem 
pers,” he spoke sharply. ‘‘As for the formula 
for Henderson’s, I gave it to Ericson.”’ 

“Vou gave it to Mr. Ericson!” Judith wa 
surprised. ‘‘But—where did you get it?” 

“T got it,” shortly. ‘‘Any one could get it. 
It is easy enough to understand that; but 
what evidently can’t be explained is how Hen 
derson’s and Brigham’s both put out the same 
jam at the same time. As Marvin says as 
he almost forgot his resolution. 

Judith drew herself up, cut to the heart by 
his lack of confidence. ‘If you are going to 
believe Marvin instead of me ” she began, 
but her voice died away, and, dropping into a 
chair, she hid her face on her father’s desk and 
wept until the papers that were lying there 
were all damp and mussed. 

XV 

ANG THE very moment that Judith Hender 
of son was weeping on her father’s papers 
and making them all messy, because he did not 
more trust in her, Henry Brigham, 
enior, and Henry Brigham, junior, wefe star 
ing with open mouths at two blue jars which 
tood on Brigham’s desk. ‘There was amaze 
ment and consternation in their faces, for the 
jars looked just as much alike in Brigham 
imilar ones had looked in 


have 


oflice us two 
Henderson 

After frowning at them for sixty second 
srigham removed the covers and tasted the 

mtents of first one and then the other. He 
frowned blacker than before as he put the 

mynd jar down, and looked up at his son from 
ider the dark line that anger had drawn 
cro his forehead. Well! he said cri ply 

What do you make of this?” 

Young Henry did not know what to make 
of it. He had his hands in his pockets and he 
frowned, but his frown was more puzzled than 
angry. 

‘Such a thing has never happened in the 
fifteen years that Henderson and Brigham 
have made jam in separate factories. Each 
of us has put up two new varieties a year, but 
never before have we made jam out of the 
same fruit even. And such a specialty as this 
‘King’s Jam’!”’ He read the label in which 
he had taken such pride twenty-four hours 
before. ‘It will make us the laughing-stock 
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of the trade,” he groaned, “in Calcutta, in 
Sydney, in Capetown, in London, in Ee 

“You’ve sure sent a laugh around the 
world,” Henry interrupted, and he ventured 
a laugh himself. 

His father saw no humor in the thought of 
a chortling world and muttered something. “I 
don’t understand it.” He twisted his lower lip 
as he sat glaring at the two jars, which ap 
peared as innocent as two blue jars full of so 
delicious a jam could look. ‘There is but one 
thing to think,” he went on, half to himself. 

“And that is?”’ queried Henry. 
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Take a Box of | of this jam,” and he tapped the Brigham jar, Sa subjects = 
f ‘“Jeaked out; and Horatio Henderson, con- = hes = 
Burson Hose with You | found him! was low enough to take it and ~~ = reproduced 
| duplicate our thirty-first specialty.” == 
Wherever you go—no matter what } i = 


in thi 
¢ “7 CAN’T believe that.’”’ Henry spoke . this 
> promptly, for he had a very clear idea of how 
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beautiful 
upon Burson stockings to serve your Horatio Henderson might have obtained the 
purpose. ‘They combine the smart recipe. He had been a fool not to foresee just four leaf 
style of ‘seamed’? hosiery with the such a situation as had arisen. “We can trust 
iy se ae y ourmen. They have been faithful to you in the art 
comforts of ‘* seamless. past; why should they go back on you now?” 
“Yes, why should they?” Brigham re- calendar 
peated the words slowly. He could trust his 


men. They had been faithful in the past. 
H There was only one new man in the factory 
this year who had access to the formula, and 
that was his son, Henry Brigham, 2d. Brig- 


looked at Henry as if he had ally 
FASHIONED HOSE seen him before. He pushed the jars away 
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first fellow that has been made a fool of by a 
woman. Look at ” He hesitated; where r 





should he tell his son to look? He remembered 
a familiar example and went on more firmly: 
“Look at Samson; strong as he was Delilah 
got him. You probably never realized that 
you were telling her what you had no busine 
to tell her. But think back,” he implored. 
‘*Didn’t you ever talk jam?” 

“‘HWeavens, Father! We had other things 
than jam to talk of. You can believe me or 
not, but I never even hinted to Judith Hen 
derson or any other Henderson that we were 
going to put out this stuff for our fall specialty.” 
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you, once for all, Henry, that I’m tired of 
this shilly-shallying of yours. You needn’t 
think that you can trail around with the Hen- 
dersons and with me at the same time. You 
can make your choice. Give up Judith Hen- 
derson and we'll forget what’s happened’’—he 
gulped as he looked at the little pots of jam, 
so alike with the exception of their collars— 
‘“‘or ——” He hesitated. It wasn’t so easy 
to say it. 

Henry’s face turned gray. “You mean 
Neither could he put it in words. 

The older man choked, but he did not flinch; 
the boy must be brought to time. ‘Exactly. 
I don’t want any divided allegiance. I’ve got 
to be able to trust the men who work with me, 
and [ can’t trust a fellow who dangles around 
a Henderson.” 

So there they were: Judith Henderson sus- 
pected by her father of betraying the secret 
of his jam to his rival, and young Henry Brig- 
ham accused by his father of telling the in- 
gredients of the Brigham jam to the daughter 
of his hated competitor. It was a most un- 
pleasant situation, and Judith and Henry 
hotly resented it. 

At first Judith had intended to tell her 
father everything she knew concerning the 
“King’s Jam,” but as he refused to believe 
her when she declared that she had not so 
much as hinted to young Brigham that it was 
to be the Henderson fall novelty she changed 
her mind. If her father could suspect her 
when he knew her as he did, why he could keep 
on suspecting her. She would say nothing in 
her own defense. 

With Henry silence was a matter of chiv- 
alry; the adventure at Pontarlier was Judith 
Henderson’s adventure, and if she did not 
choose to tell of it his lips were sealed. An 
absurd complication had grown out of a simple 
situation, and she was the only one who could 
explain it. If she did not speak he could not. 
But his father might trust him; there was 
nothing in his past that should make his father 
suspicious of the present. 


\ JHEN Mrs. Smyth—the same Mrs.Smyth 
who was presented with a French cousin 
named Pontarlier by Horatio Henderson—gave 
a dinner dance at the Country Club the night 
after the unpleasant discovery that the fall 
output of the Brigham and Henderson fac- 
tories was similar in package and contents, 
Judith went because if she had remained at 
home her father would have regarded her with 
sad and piteous eyes, and she “did not like to 
be looked upon as If she had committed a crime 
and was allowed to go unpunished just because 
he was Horatio Henderson’s daughter. Henry 
was there for much the same reason. 

Knowing the feeling that existed between the 
two families Mrs. Smyth considerately sepa 
rated Judith and Henry by the length and 
breadth of the table, and it was only by dodging 
the pink dahlias in the center that Henry was 
able to see that Judith was paler than usual, that 
there were dark shadows under her eyes, and 
that her smile was forced. She wore a gown of 
soft white satin and had a string of small 
pearls about her neck, and altogether seemed 
like a dear little girl who has been grievously 
hurt and misunderstood. 

Judith artfully dodged the flowers in her 
turn and observed that Henry looked as if 
he had passed through a disagreeable and pain- 
ful experience. There was a grim line to his 
mouth and his eyes were heavy as he bent to 
peak to the pink-tulled débutante who fell to 
his lot for the dinner. 

Marvin was on the same side of the table 
as Henry and almost across from his cousin, 
whom he watched so close * that his dinner 
partner noticed it and resented his lack of 
interest in her chatter. 

“T don’t wonde : you can’t keep your eyes 
off Judy,” she said. ‘‘She is positively lovely. 
A bit pale, pe shi ips, but that m: ty be her gown. 
I hear that Judith and young He nry Brigham 
are the greatest kind of friends,’”? and she 
laughed as if there was much humor in the 
thought of such a friendship. 

Iriends?” She had succe 
Marvin’s attention. ‘‘She 
Henry Brigham!” 

“She’s looking at him now,” 
calmly told him. 

It was true. Judith was looking at young 
Brigham, and Marvin glowered at her and 
decided that he would have to keep a watchful 
eye on her. 


” 





sfully attracted 
wouldn’t look at 


Miss Post 


G Yate evening was half over when Henry came 
up to her in the ballroom and asked for 
a dance. Not eight hours before she had 
VOWE -d that nothing would induce her ever to 
speak to Henry Brigham, 2d, again, but she 
coulc | not « ut him there be fore every one—not 
whe n ey had that hurt, grieved look in his eye 


So she let him slip his arm around her waist 
and draw her in among the dancers. 

As they passed an open door the soft night 
air of September grected the m refreshingly, 
and witho it so much as a ‘By your leave,’”’ 
Henr r her out of the ballroom to the 
wide veri aa 


After the music and light 


and chatter inside, 
the veranda 


cemed like Heaven. A big white 
moon coquetted shamelessly with another 
hich dimpled and smiled in the depths 
of the river that ran at the = of the bluff on 
which the club house was perched. Henry led 
Judith to a corner where a jutting window shut 
out everything moon and river and 
made them to all intents and purposes alone 
in the world. Neither spoke for a few moments 
but looked off over the moon-flooded land and 
water. 

Then Henry turned and gazed at her. She 
cemed more youthful, more appealing than 


moon W 


except 
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| The Good Housekeeping Institute is 
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Your household expenditures actually insured ! | 


only efficient ones. You couldn’t have 
the necessary tec hnical knowledge to 
know what are the really vital points of 
a vacuum cleaner or what are the essen- 
tials in a fireless cooker. This is just 
the kind of information the Good | 
| 


| 
of new patents, guide you in securing | 


Housekeeping Institute furnishes. 

‘The November issue describes more than 
a dozen new household inventions and 
patents that we know will help save 
either your time, your strength or 
your money — often all three. 
A dollar-fifty per year. For 
12)4ca month you get abig 
thick magazine that enter- 
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co 
and Cold 


CAN’T BOTHER ME 
I WEAR 


SAXONY 
BRAND 


Sweaters, Leggings 
and Caps 





Get them for yourlittle 
boy or girl. They are 
made of the best worsted 
in many styles in White, 
Oxford, Copenhagen, 
Tanand Red. Just the 
play clothes for chil- 
dren on cold days. 
Ask your dealer for Saxony Brand worsted goods. 
If he cannot supply you give us his name and 
we will send you a descriptive folder and a de 
lightful little fairy story called “The Wise Little 
Hen,” which will interest your children. We 
will supply you if your dealer cannot. 


SAXONY KNITTING MILLS | 
5 Hunnewell Street, Needham Heights, Mass. | | 





For Growing 
Girls and Boys 













Carefully made of choicest leathers 
on nature laststo preserve the natural, 
graceful lines of children’s feet—to 
correct the defects caused by ill-fitting, 
badly-made shoes —to insure present 
comfort and to prevent future foot 
troubles. 

BLYN PLAN NATURE SHOES 


fit the children’s feet all over 


without pinch or bulge. They Made in 
assure strength to weak feet, : y Button 
relief to aching feet, com- rr and 
fort to all feet. Practical 

and most acceptable Christ- Blucher 
nas presents for all children. Styles 


When ordering state style, leather and size. 
Gun Metal, Calf and Tan Russia Calf 
Sizes Patent Colt _ Sizes 
5 to 8, Spring Heels .$1.75| 5to 11, Spring Heels . $2.00 
$% to 11, Spring Heels 2.00} 111% to 2, Low Heels. 2.50 
1114 to 2, Low Heels . 2.50| Postage, per pair, 15c¢ extra 
Send money by P. O, or Express Money Order or N, Y. Draft, 
or write for catalogue of Children’s Shoes, 


IVI iy WE 2. Fonda! -519 


Mail Order Dept. J, 2240 3rd Ave., New York City. 
Sole N.Y. Agents for Red Cross Shoes. By mailanywhere. 




















THE TINDER BOX || 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 
Author of ‘‘The Melting of Molly’”’ 

A whimsical comedy, written with deli- | 
ciously flavored sentences around the 
old mate-motif, from such a modern 
feminist viewpoint, that every reader 
feels both charmed and challenged to | 
the point of a personal response. 


A Story of What Makes 
The World Go Around 


Clever illustrations by John Edwin Jackson 
Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents 
For sale everywhere 
Published by THE CENTURY CO. 




















WHEN NORTH WINDS BLOW 


users of LABLACHE fear not for the complexion. 
This dainty, invisible powder safeguards the most 
tender skin and induces a 

velvety smoothness. Del- 










icately fragrant, it 
makes a lasting ap- 
peal to the refined. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by 
mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Sendzoc. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. & 
French Perfumers, Dept.A 





L125 Kingston St, Boston, Mass. 











Get Agusistad MOLLY BROWN | 


of Be cy, the most popular College Girl of | 
to-day. Introduced by Nell Speed in er 
Brown’s Freshman Days.” At All Book-stores. 





prevented by 


pos sitive ly revente 

‘3-in-One”’ on anything metal 
indoors or out; keeps every- 
thing bright; oils everything 
right; free from acid; free 
sample. 3 IN 1 OIL Co., 
42CVH., Broadway, New York. 
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CROWELL WEDDING STATIONERY 


Your Invitations should be correct in form-perfect in 
Workmanship; our 30 years experience guarantees both. 


100 English Script InVitations*722 Spanish Script 14@ prepaid. The Crowell Company, 97 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 


“Wedding Suggestions’ an interesting and ee 


and artistic sample folio for your examination, sent on request 
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McCallum Silk Hosiery 
anticipates fashion and sat- 
isfies every requisite of 
beauty and service. 

It is obtainable in all the 
season's colors or may be 
matched to the shade of any 
sample if a few days’ time 
is allowed. 





SHY Callum 


Silk Hosiery 





The best dealers everywhere 
sell McCallum’s at prices 
upwards from one dollar. 


Send for Handsome Booklet 
‘*Through My Lady’s Ring ’’ 


McCallum Hosiery Company 


Northampton, Massachusetts 








The Ideal Home Upright 


is closely approached in this beautiful Ivers 
& Pond. Itsgraceful decoration and fine lines 
have made it the favorite of many buyers. 
While designed for home use its interior 
specifications are the same as our most suc- 
cessful Conservatory models—and over 400 
leading American Educational Institutions 
now use the Ivers & Pond. 


lverw Pond 
PIANOS 


are built by specialists confining themselves 
tothe highest artistic standards. The charm- 
ing tone quality, sterling construction and high 
reputation of the Ivers & Pond make it a piano 
to be considered when you buy. A new cata- 
logue describing all our grands, players and up- 
rights mailed free on request. Write us today. 


How to Buy 


If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond you can 
buy from our factory as safely and advantageously as if 
you lived near by. We make expert selection, pre pay 
freight and ship on trial, in your home, in any State in 
the Union. Liberal allowance forold pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. For catalogue and valu- 
able information to buyers, mail the coupon now. 


( 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable in- 
formation to buyers. 





Name 








Address 














Ghe Jam Girl 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


ever out in this silvery light, and his heart 
jumped into his mouth when he saw that her 
lips were trembling 

“Judith,” he said impulsively, ‘‘ why are you 
going to marry Marvin Cullen? You can’t 
love him.” 

Her eyes grew big and black with astonish- 
ment. ‘Marry Marvin Cullen? What makes 
you think that?” 

He forgot the promise he had made to 
Marvin and told her. 

“Marvin said I was engaged to him?’ she 
repeated, her eyes bigger and blacker. ‘‘ You 
must have misunderstood him,” she went on 
coldly. ‘‘He couldn’t have told you such a 
thing, for it would not be true. I have no 
intention of marrying Marvin Cullen—or any 
other man,” and she turned her back to him 
and stared at the moon. 

Henry smothered the exclamation that rose 
to his lips. Yes, Marvin had lied to him. 
Perhaps Marvin had done more than lie. A 
quick suspicion sent him to Judith. ‘You 
remember the other night at the laboratory ?”’ 
he began, and she moved away with an im- 
patient fling of her head. Could she ever forget 
it? ‘‘You are sure you didn’t write and ask 
me to meet you at the factory?” 

“Tf did not.” She was indignant at the 
question. 

‘Then who did?” He put his hand in his 
pocket and took out the little note that he had 
received the afternoon of the semi-finals of the 
tennis tournament. 


*HE took it from him and held it under the 
light that came through the window. One 
vlimpse was enough to tell her who the writer 
was, and her eyes flashed, although her heart 
began to beat a more joyous measure. ‘I 
don’t wonder you thought it was from me. 
Marvin’s writing has been taken for mine 
before.” 

Marvin! As he thought how he had treas- 
ured the note Henry registered another charge 
against Marvin. Some day there would be 
an accounting, but just at present he had 
glimpsed the softening of Judith’s eyes as she 
had Jet him see them for a moment before 
he drew back into the shadowed corner, as if 
he wanted to hide even from the moon the 
gladness in her face. 

Henry followed her and put his hand on hers 
as it trembled on the back of achair. “ Judith,” 
he began, and his voice was very soft and 
wooing, “you don’t hate me because | am 
Henry Brigham’s son?” 

‘“No, I don’t hate you.” She tried to speak 
primly, but it was difficult to convey the im 
pression that she did not dislike him only 
because her prayerbook expressly forbade her 
to hate any one, when his fingers were holding 
hers as though he would never let them go, and 
her fingers were trembling because they were 
afraid that he would let them go. 

The effort was a sad failure, for Henry came 
closer. “That’s something!” he cried, feeling 
happier and more light-hearted than he had 
done for weeks. ‘But it isn’t enough.’ His 
arm slipped around her. ‘‘ Dear heart, Sweet 
heart, you love me? Can’t you forget that our 
fathers are hot-headed old fellows, and remem 
ber only that we are young and that we love 
each other?” 

He dropped his cheek on the soft fluff of her 
black hair, as she stood encircled by his eager 
arms, and his voice was wondrously low and 
gentle. It thrilled her, and sent a wave of 
exhilaration and joy through every vein. Her 
heart beat so wildly that she would have been 
ashamed if his heart had not been thumping 
as madly there beneath her cheek. She forgot 
her father, as he had asked her to; she forgot 
his father; she forgot all the doubts and fears 
that had obsessed her as she stood there in his 
arms. She seemed to belong there; and Henry 
knew that she belonged there also, ‘for he raised 
her face and looked deep into her shy eyes 
before he kissed them, and then he kissed her 
lips—-many times. No doubt she was horribly 
undutiful and disloyal, but she did love him. 
She could not help it; he was so altogether 
lovable. And she kissed him with warm red 
lips that trembled under his. 


ND you'll marry me,” he went on in the 
same soft, wooing voice, ‘‘atonce?) There 
isn’t anything to be gained by waiting. 
Neither your father nor mine will give his 
consent in a thousand years. But they will 
forgive us as soon as they know that is the 
only thing they can do. So marry me at once, 
Honey, and you'll have the satisfaction of 
knowing that, besides making a Heaven out 
of this old world for me, you will have recon- 
ciled two old fellows who are dying to be 
reconciled, only they don’t know how to man- 
age it without losing what they think is their 
dignity. You'll marry me, Sweetheart?” 

But the thought of an immediate marriage 
with the son of her father’s enemy sent her 
from his arms in a panic. ‘‘Oh, I couldn’t!” 
she said, and her tone was tragic. ‘Father 
never would forgive me.” 

‘Yes, he would’”—Henry was confident 
“just as my father will forgive me. They can’t 
afford to lose us. We're all they have, you 
know, Darling.” 

She shook her head dubiously, and he saw 
that there were tears on her long, black lashes. 
“Tm afraid,’ she whispered, and he took her 
in his arms again and kissed her. 

And there they stood in the shadow of the 
jutting window when an automobile came 
dashing up the driveway, breaking every speed 
law in the State, and stopped before the 
club house. 

Horatio Henderson stepped out of it and 
stood for a moment on the steps, his dominant 
figure shutting out the moon. 


CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL 
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Every Time I Set the Table With 


ana 


Silver Plate, | admire 
the grace and beauty 
of this classic pat- 
tern. Ask your jeweler 
to show it to you. 


Silver Plated 
Warecontains 
the largest 
‘amount of 
pure silver of 
any” silver 
plate on the’ 
market. 























Don’t Cry! F 
Anyone Can Mend It 


with the Improved Two-piece 


“Dolly Dimples” Doll Elastic Kr 


It will mend any kind of jointed doll 
and make the joints firmer and better 
Shaaban ine lea i sy toins 

When orderin 
from crown ot ne id t 


No. : For doll 4 to 4 inches by 
17 
















Ina few minutes you 
can dry clean walls, 
wall paper, water 
colors, oil paintings, ie 
window shades and all delicate surfaces with 
WAL-CAL-INE. A handful of WAL-CAL- 
INErubbedlightly overthe soiled places will re- 
move dirt, streaks, soot and smudges from the 
most delicately tinted surfaces without slightest 
discoloration. It is absolutely harmless and 
cleans like a soft eraser, without disorder or mess. 
Saves Redecorating Cost 
WAL-CAL-INE is a sanitary necessity 
and is absolutely guaranteed to doallthat 
we claim for it or your money will be refund- 
ed. Alarye can sufficient for two ordinary 75 
rooms Sé nt anywhere prepaid on receipt of Cc 
end for Our Booklet ree upon Request. iz 
WAL-CAL-INE CO.,85 PineSt., NewYork City, oH 


Christ- By 
mas oe, 


Favors 


Christmas Stockings filled with Toys rt 925, 50 ,$ ye : 
Holly Bell shaped Box for I es or Candy 25c, i ure Christinas 
lreein Wood Pot 5c. Holly Barer Naskct tor Nil $1.00 doz., forlce 
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7 f 
Larger dolls $1.00 
Sent postpaid with full instructions and 
necessary implements. Money refunded 
if not satisfied. Catalog of Dolls and Doll 
Parts sent on request. 


H. W. Meier & Co., 103 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Also for birthdays, church fairs cal 
to earn “pin money.”’ Over 300 tested 
recipes clearly explained in 








Creain $1.20 doz. Holly Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $4.00. Santa 
Claus Ice Cases 60¢ de iz. Christinas Napkins 35c¢ package, (¢ Satine 
Snapping Mottoes Z5c, 50c, $1.00box. Tally or Dinner Cards 25c.doz 
Christmas ¢ ‘ord fortying, Red or Green, cspool, Gold or Silver 10 
spool. Holly Sprays 10c, 25c, 50« doz. Mistletoe Sprays 5c. Silver Rain 

ox. Tinsel Garland 12 yardsfor 25c, Tree Candleholders 15¢ doz 
Poinsettias c,10c. Santa Claus ly Roly 10c. Balancing Birds for Noted recipe editor, author of “How to Cook in 
Trees Sc. Sons a Claus Figures 2 9 "a eee adele k- Casserole Dishes,’ Editor of Table Talk Magazine, etc. 
ing sox) ‘ Tienes ame nts 15 cand50 ae The following favor ; 

each: Auto mobiles, Fire Kngines, Cameras, HRS ley Cars, Sprinklers, Most complete « andy book ever issued. A real 

offee Mills, Boats, Sewing Mac hines, Pails, Cabs, Tea Pots, Watches, Xmas gift to girls. Full page illustrations, 287 
etc. At1l0ceach, Trunks, Suit Case » Satchels » Hat Boxes, Drums, etc, pages, coger in cloth. Just arenes. 

If you vapbedeostanerin:| dt” araleiae one will be sent on request. : i - . 
Attractive assortment of Tree Decorations or Table Favors at $1.00, PRICE, 00, all booksellers. By mail, from 
$2.00 or $5.00. We positively do not pay mail charges. DAVID Sr OmAY, Pub., Waskiegien §q., * Phils., Pa. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., 906-908 Broadway, Dept. 19, NewYork | 
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Here Is The Vantine Book 








ore Nway 


HE Steinway is the preferred piano of 
today. It is a mechanical and an artistic 
triumph — the master work of four genera- 
tions of the world’s greatest piano makers. 


An £xtra-Select 
whristmas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 





“Oh, yes, of course, lots of underclothes; 
but underclothes aren’t Christmasy, and those 
twins of mine aren’t just going to be made 
comfortable. They’re going to have a Christ- 


























Simply mas. I want to get The fame of the Steinway has been won 
‘Writ The front door opened and Mabel’s chosen h h ° ] ° 
| P rl 1 chum interrupted the conversation in the hall. t roug merit alone. Why not let this 
: “Why, Mabel Cattrell!’’ she gasped in : . 
| osta surprise. ‘‘You here at half-past eight! I well-won fame decide your choice = the 
rf Request didn’t suppose you were ever up so early as purchase of a plano? 
A that. I came early because I had something 





important to talk about with Miss Willoughby. 


Unusual iii ise: pe eee wear and adorn- You see, Miss Willoughby, I went home and 
ment or for presentation purposes— all hand- talked to Mother, and I’m just dotty over those 
somely illustrated and carefully described. cunning, big- eyed twins ie 
° ’ve got the twins! Hooray!” exulted 
Hand Embroidered Mabel; but “the little teacher” softened the 


. Japanese Wadded Robe blow. 


‘“They need so much,” she said gently. ‘‘No 








Price $8. one girl can do it all, but if you would plan for 
Deli them together 
elivered to “Miss Willoughby!” called a voice from 





ou by the doorway, ‘‘I didn’t sleep a wink. I’m m: ud 
Parcels Post about those pie oon hungry twins and - 

Prepaid “Mercy! We'll have to be a syndicate,” 

groaned the original claimant of the Tracy 

Made of Habu- twins; “but it will be great fun to make out 

ee tai Silk bot h the lists and shop and everything together. 

inside and out, heavily Come on, girls. Let’s get at it right away.” i 

wadded, hand quilted and 


beautifully hand embroid- ‘| 


crerraeeree 





“HE trio hurried into the schoolroom and 

“the little teacher”? followed more slowly, 
but was stopped before she reached the door by 
Gertrude Wendell—fat, phlegmatic, indolent, 
chocolate-eating Gertrude Wendell, who spoke 
in a shamefaced way and as though doing 
violence to all her traditions. 

“Miss Willoughby, I’ve been thinking about 
that Tracy baby—Bobby, you know. He 
must be an awfully cute little trick and I’ve 
got quite a lot of Christmas money; I was 
going to get a wrist watch. I always did like 
boy babies—I had a baby brother—but | 
haven’t now—and they’re so cunning when 
they have curly hair—and I just can’t stand 
his dimples not showing. I want him to have 
a beautiful Christmas—drums and horns and 
a big woolly lamb and picture books and 
clothes— but I don’t know whether I can get 
everything. I’m afraid Mother won’t exactly 
understand. She doesn’t mind what I do with 
my own money, though, and [ don’t care much 


ered. Front closing is ar- 
ranged with six handsome 
silk frogs. Full sleeves — 
have tailored stitch cuffs. 
Fancy side pockets and 
turn over collar stitched to 
match. Fastens at waist 
line with long silk tassel- 
ated girdle cord. 

Colors: Old Blue, Pink, 
Blue, Navy, Maroon, Lav- 
ender, Old Ros e, Gray 
and Black, in sizes 36 to 
48 bust measure. May 
be ordered in same colors 
without hand embroid 
ery, price, $6.50. In plain 
silk Kabe crépe, price, 
$13.50, or with beautiful 
floral design hand em- 
broidery, price, $16.00. 
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The name of the Steinway dealer nearest you, i 
together with illustrated literature, will be sent 
upon request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway E-xpress Station at the Door. 






























































A- -A- VVANTINE- &- CO about a wrist watch. They’re getting sort of py 
| common. sia F Oy ef ; 
| Fifth Avenue and 39th Street New York | “The little teacher”? Jeaned forward and ™ ea B77) (att , 4 — 
Formerly Broadway and 18th Street | kissed her. Gi Bie OE IE, . AA - x E gh 
| “Now that’s Christmas giving,” she said, 4, Si i yard rd . ‘ 
with a lilt of joy in her voice. 4 i ia R Ck Pe lig! ; 
Th A I { And then the girls came pouring in. The ' ‘ / ae > » Baa Oe 
>» » » N chool bell rang, the routine of the day began, d : ~~ ; eo a; BaP odie wi, 
ere re sOts O but there was excitement in the air. Here and . raat! Ah "be! he gar ; d Ag ' \ eh i a; eS 
C] 2 Wi . | there a girl’s face was eager, full of purpose. fee g - : a 2 ae . 3 
ever omen IIeads were put together for hurried con eh ™ ‘i fee” ety ne an 
versations as the classes filed from room to } ‘ 4 . : oS oy fe pe #2 = 
who feel the lack of “ pin mone room, through the halls; and when luncheon iar: bs i ie = aly 
cD ees P | hour came a swarm of girls descended upon 
“4 I here 1S no need of suc h I: ick. “the little teacher”? and clamored for Tracy P The 
‘g % . k 1 statistics, for ages and sizes and advice. rotect . 5) P 
omar} } A few hours a week devoted to “We know all about the frills,” said erm Yourself 4 ol i a ie Food-Drink 
oe Neisuadaea 4 hy ae er . “but what on earth are the necessities, Miss 
ii \ representing The Ladies — Willoughby?” A more cloquent commentary At Soda for All Ages 
' Journal, The Saturday Evening upon the lives of the extra select it would be | Fountains 4] Nourishing 
. Cte Maes : =e hard to make. ® Delicious 
Post and The Country Gentleman It was Ruth Bisbee, the homely, the haughty, Ask for . Digestible 
‘ s k eg : the cold, the supercilious Ruth Bisbee, who ORIGINAL Bil - 
will sup ply y ou with lots of took up the cudgels for Susie. “ ii “ae oe ae ta rege er see ean Sedehdr cee Mrs ft avers st Mie Others are 
| spe nding money let us tell “Vou girl ag hee Raphacl’s Cherub GENUINE Imitations 
a and Heavenly J wins,” she said in her usual 
vou how thousands of other positive way. “I’m going to look out for Susie 
: She’s the best of the lot, if she i us rly, and I like 
women have made Stic CeESsecs,. | pluck better than blond curls. Ugly girls need 


pecial looking after. Somebody always send 
| the pretty ones candy ao dolls.”’ 
| Susie’s stock soared at once and, girl 


Agency Division, Box 14% 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


afte r girl caught the hecho ee the faa mit 
















Philadelphia of giving spread through the school, Mi 
W ious ghby rose to the changed situation. 
“The Tracys are only one family,” she said 
DONT PAY TWO PRICES ‘T can find all the port children for whom you 
Save Considerable Money on | can provide Christmas happiness, my dears.” 
} Mantas Ranges } yy WAS a very Joyous » ye that search for 
| and Heaters | the children whom Kriss Kringle had well 


Why not buy the Best when nigh forgotten. J here wa a hurt in it, for it led 
you can buy them at such low “the little teacher into dre: ary place and 
Factory prices, with howed her heartbreaking sights, but alway 
see ond conven Hope walked with her, and wherever she went 


iences? The money you | he left present help ‘and promise of coming 
save on your Hoosier you | 








; cheer. 
can put into fuel. Thirt * 
days free trial in your | And each time she went back to the school 
own home before you buy | with a budget of stories, what an eager crowd 


Send postal today for large free 
catalog and prices. 4& 


201 State St., Marion, Ind. 


of listeners she found, what a furor of discu 
ion raged, how who le he artedly CAC h virl ( ho e | 


jitoned wrthriappiet | fa Send for a Real Doll's Blanket | Nashua 

















Sometimes it was necessary to curb recl p | . ae ; gta WOOLNAP | 
GG 99 less generosity or turn it into other channel Send 15c for a doll’s size, white, gray or tan. It will BLANKET 
Occasionally Tivalry waxed r: ampant and for delight the little i ind show you how soft, rich and dura- mF 
Mum | the moment the true Christn pirit, waned ble the full-size Nashua Woolnap blankets are. vA ; 
| though gifts piled high; but on the whole th | | ol, 


takes all the odor “Of course it is more or less of a fad,” Mi —s 


moveme F Wi ine i Mi N b Woolnap eee | 
p : eee ° Willoughby ach nowle dig d je the he ad of t - ; ae 
out of perspiration hoa ie oreo se, i aSsSnua Blankets = J 





This label on every gen- 
without injury to skin or clothing. snit it'n = weoneaetul thine tor sir ih» ours to uine Nashua Woolnap 
25c at drug- and department-stores. get into touch even for a little while with th ‘ I ds $1.75 to $3.00 ae _— sa EAAIES RINE OM 
If your dealer hasn't ‘“*Mum,” send us hi need in the world. They ail coven aelintaien ‘ ; 
name and 25 cents,and we'll send it postpaid. When they’ve once known the joy of real we a0 acti et = i = on ce oe - ep . ~ ‘ eh * = yt rink sere ge eel Aer 

. . at Pat . . vives nr ie Warm anc ichness of wool withot its tendenc Oo shri ‘ *5 — - 
MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia | ( hristma giving they can never again be sati vee See ee “dhe papi sete Bote hagas eh oh aa: " heir soft nap stays soft, doesn’t 
fied with a makeshift Christmas. I’m sure of | ruff up into hard kinks. They are the kind you're proud to show Nashua Woolnaps have the 


an cnOWS < be) re mi wasl | - 
FACTORY TO YOU | - A — what shore nay wash dsl ak hasta Sis 
i - & é 
Fer College, Scheel « or Secety 


Miss Olcott’s keen eyes softened as they 44 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
SPECIAL OFFER: either style « ofpin re Pil 


looked into the rapt face | Amory, a i ote Nowe Waslke 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 76 


| it. We're onlythrowing a pebble into thewater, size in inches marked on each blanket no chance of disappointment as to length, Plaids or 
but I believe the ripples will go on widening; plain with borders. All sizes, weights and colors. Fancy styles at slightly higher prices. 
é | thi they may 











ofena 1 STERLING 8 SILVER, 30c pode $3. 00 g 
denen : SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 dozen. w 
BASTIAN BROS. CO.,250 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, NY. 
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Your photograph—nothing 


will add more to the Christmas 


An Extra-Select pleasure of the friends and 
Ghristmas kinsfolk at home. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


“Well, Vil admit that it’s admirable,” she 
said with something approac hing warmth. And 
then, habit of mind reasserting itself, she added: 
“50 long as the parents do not disapprove.’ Oe 

Few of the parents disapproved. Some of 
them regarded the thing as a game and smiled 
indulgently, but more caught the spirit of the 
moment and entered into it as heartily as their 
daughters. Checks came to“ the little teacher,” 
boxes of clothes, toys, books, candy, orders 
upon butchers and grocers for turkeys and 
Christmas dinners. And, as the Christmastide 
set more and more strongly joyward, “‘the little 








From coiffure 
to slippers— 


no detail of dress is teacher’s”’ face grew more and more radiant, 

. her feet fairly danced along her way, her heart 
more important than fresh sang carols. For life was good, and hearts were 
well-fitting gloves. But donot kind—even extra-select hearts—and if a little 


: love could leaven so large a lump what miracles 
regard gloves as an annoying could be impossible to the Infinite love of which 


expense :—care in the pur- Christmas Day was but a symbol? 
chasewill insure complete sat- 
isfactionand economy. Ask for 





ft school closed for the holidays, but still — | 

the girls ran in and out of the house, busy, — | 
important, bundle-laden. 

And when Christmas Eve came around Mi 

Olcott’s neighbors were vastly entertained; 

for very early in the evening luxurious limou 

WNE sine cars began to roll up in front of the school 

and discharge fur-muffled, shining-faced girls 

who disappeared inside the house, to reappear a 

LOV ES little later carrying innumerable packages and 

followed by servants carrying more. ‘There was 

calling back and forth, and chattering and glad 

hearted laughter, and now and then an irre- 

pressible snatch of song at which even Miss 

Olcott, watching from her upstairs window, 
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because they have a reputation to 
sustain; because the makers cannot 
afford to let a single pair reach your 








hands which are not perfect in work- forgot to frown. 

manship and materials. Fownes Two girls and piles of gayly decorated bun 
gloves of every size, length or style dles were packed into each brightly lighted car, 
havethe name Fownes stampedinthe and at seven o’clock the festive procession 


whirled away down the street and headed 
toward the homes of the Christmas children. 
There were several teachers in the crowd, 


wrist. They cost nomorethan others, 
yet surpass in style, fit and durabil- 


ity, as thousands of wearers know. and two policemen followed in an unlighted 
If you have difficulty in securing the supplementary car, though the girls did not 
genuine—stamped with the name Fownes know that; butit was ‘‘the little teacher”? who 
in the wrist, send us your address and led each group of girls up the tenement stairs 
names of shops v visited. We will see that and helped them to play fairy godmother to Ty, stake /} — / rae a‘ ” 
you are suppli their Christmas children as fairy godmother CTE Ss p Lolog / ap Cer £22 VO Zl] LO LOL. 
- 


should be played. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 


Tracy twins had pink frocks calculated to give Kastman Kod ak Com pany, Roch eS ter, N, Y. 


Borton Street a thrill. 
N” 
(A IN VISIBLE, 


It’s a Fownes—that’s 
all you need to know 
about a glove. 


FOWNES BROTHERS & CO. 


““T did get them underclothes,” explained 
119 West 40th St., NewYork 


Mabel Cattrell. ‘‘We all bought stacks of ter- 
ribly practical things for them, but at the very 
last minute I simply couldn’t give up putting 
the ducks into pink. So I asked Father, and 
he said, ‘Sure thing!’ He and I are coming 
down tomorrow to sce the twins all dressed up, 
and he’s going to have a talk with Mrs. ‘Tracy, 
and I sort of think we’re going to send the 


























































































whole blessed family out to our country place S bs 
and look after them. Father’s a perfect angel a Are Stronger ae a] 
when he doesn’t forget to be. I guess that’s the - yet filmy as a spider’s web > an ae cies Haas! Soon 
: 00k 7 1ese price 54 il Rugs, 
way with most of us, only some of us forget a va, Bank Helene $5.90; 
- ara 2? : ? 9x12 ’ 
oftener than othe rs. } Maximum wearing quality, match all shades of Rugs, = Dare ne 
It was almost Christmas morning when a hair, comply with every demand of Fashion. ag Velveta.o 
very tired little teacher knelt down by her bed The firm, durable meshes of Carmen Hair Nets Klegant Aximinsters 
and quite forgot to pray, at first, so busy was are woven of special quality silk, double extra . . $16 #0. Splendi dW iton mn 
Should be Kept she with happy memories and rose-lined hopes. poe ee Siting Seeciep d a , Pasay otter oe eel 
: When she did say her prayers they were short. re a i oe, Sie tae ; : ick prices. Send for new cat 
Warm with Soft “Thank vat > cas i as Sold at popular prices by good merchants everywhere aloxgie, es strating goods in 
ea Pe Thank you, Lord,” she said, as she would colors—Jt’ 
Non-Nettle say — a ag ee : here were i 8 in her Marshall Field & Company a WE pli FREIGHT 
° eyes, but she brushed them away and her own Whol le Distri . as 
W * Rade oat A i olesale Distributers Chicago Rey United Mills Mfg. Co, 
4 hite Flannels funny little smile crept to her lips as she added: ° 5 S23 2456-66 Jasper St., Phila. 
Teaseled Flannels cause irri- ‘for an extra-select Christmas.” a aa 











tation and suffering. Non-Nettle 





Flannels are made soft, smooth and long wearing = ‘ eg 3 | 
without the ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, : 9 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no . . ‘ . <. 'hy al 

disappointment after washing. (25c to $1.00 a yd.) Statement of the Owne rship, . lanasy ss : There are Use a CTs 
We sell direct to mothe rs. Bewi i of substitutes - . ; i 


" Bee 7 E “ six definite Woor 
and imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every me nt, C irculation, I tc., a “< 


sive reasons why Handles | 
half yard on selvage. We do net sell to dealers. of Tue Lapies’ Home Journal, published patented = do not Shredded Coconut 
‘ . ©: “Ss se e 1 vers 
Send for Free Sample Case monthly at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, required eee urn fingers 
and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
ber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Note.—This statement is to be made in duplic: GRISWOLD [ 
“ A : oe 3s c ac ate 
ae arrangers cnt fae ee Code ae, both copies to be delivered ie the aries io ca ffl I ecause it ts a ways pure 
of White Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), ystmaster, who will send one copy to the Third 4 Waffle Iron tr 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, Asaintant Postmaster General (Division of Clasdihien ; 7 | and Tes an Clean. 
Bassinettes, and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant tion), Washington, D. C., and retain the other in the Base ring keeps grease or batter 
mothers and the new baby. Also valuable information on z “esate : 





from spilling on stove. Waffles can 


how to care for the baby. No advertising on wrapper. files of the post office. be turned without lifting pan. In dust -proof cartons. 














For 25 cents we will include a complete set of modern Paper NAME OF— POST-OFFICE ADDRESS Send for Free Recipe Book 
Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if tditor, Edward W. Bok, Me rion, Pent < ~ 3 | 
bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. Sarasa Paps Editor, Karl Edwin Hi: oa ae . pes cuits a Send for our useful 
The Lameon Bros. Co., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. Ardmore, Pennsylvania gas utes heat fe recipe Book 
- ES Business Managers, None Fange MFG. CO. evenly 
Publisher, The Curtis Publishing Company, - Erte, Pa. FRANKLIN BAKER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania " 











Owners: (If a corporation, give names and 
addresses of stockholders holding 1 per cent. 


Philadelphia 





































































2 or more of total amount of stock.) = =——————s| ss grease erences 
Every woman who attempts to make a dress or Ed 1 W. Bok, Meri P 1 , . 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult tdwarc . bok, Merion, Pennsylvania 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual *‘trying-on William Boyd, Home Insurance Building, Chicago Snug Comfort for I ired Feet 
method,’’ with herself for the modeland a look- Philip S. Collins, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
ing- glass with which to see how it fits at the back Cyrus H. K Curtis Wyncote Pennsylvania ‘ % Lt 7 
ee Estate of Louisa Knapp Curtis, Wyncote, Pa. SER EP PEPE ER Pree, Soft, rest- 
HALL B ORC H ERT John Gribbel, Wyncote, Pennsylvania Send ie Blotte rs, Calendar or Parker’ s Arctic <a ful footwear 
1 Kdward W. Hazen, Metropolitan Tower, Fan, also Free Booklet telling for bed- 
Adjustable Forms New Vork you how to dye all kinds of goods, Socks or Ne one ro tal 
do away with all discomforts and disappoint- Chauncey T. Lamb, Home Insurance Building, at home, successfully—also how to dry-clean, Reg. in U. room. Easier 
agit in fitting, and re = ‘ pe tongs moe Chicago at home, with precisely the same success a pro- Pat. Off. than ali ocala 
making at once easy and Satisfactory. is form ° . sheared . . ee hs : & fessional dry-cleaners — at 1-20th the cost. < WW. in Rut - 
can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes; conaewe H. Lorimer, Wyncote, I ennsylvania slippers. orn in Rub- 
fagicaabi lowered, also made longe sandahort: H. Ludington, Ardmore, Pennsylvania MONROE DRUG CO., Dept. 995, QUINCY, ILL. : ber eaate Absorb perspira- 
— 2 none gle ogi ary " thel S. Ludington, Ardmore, Pennsylvania om a Ph gcd ; oo a > " " ee fz abric linc . aggro 
any desired skirt length. ‘ery easily adjusted, Sp: > Peter S ves: 1 00. eC 1 kK : 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. E. W. Spaulding, The I ee Bend dtr oN ww Vork in all sizes by de alers or se nt pos ip me for jel a Acamais 
Write for Mlusts wed Booklet containing Ape ° Cw Ork Catalogfree. / forl 
complete tine of Dress Forms with prices. Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other secu- J. H. PARKER CO., "Dept. K, 25 ‘ek St, “MALDEN, “MASS. 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. rity holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of total on ' 
Dept. P, 30 W. 32d 8t., NEW YORK amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: = —————— oo em | 
Dept. P, 163-171 North May 8t., CHICAGO None. | 








Dept. P, 41-45 Lombard St., TORONTO, CAN. ] 





Average number of copies of each issue of this The Name 
publication sold or distributed, through the 


GOOD MORNING mils of otherwise, to paid subscribers during | | ieoeraae 
> SIX ( 3 rece g > date S state- i 
¥ My mamina has always dressed me in hand emb. dresses, i oe ast sid pres pe . hy ee : 


creepers, rompers, made by Orville Mudg Cn Ganon: ment. (This information is required from daily 
Sheridan Co., Nebr. Baby Layettes, $12, $15, $25, $50. newspapers only.) On 
THE CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Our Guarantee 
Buy a box of Freeman’s Face Powder 
for 25c. Use half of it. If youdo not 
find it equal to any 50c or $1.00 
powder you ever used, your dealer will 





























Beautiful Holly Wreaths Edward W, Bok, Vice-President Sate : 
Made full, finest fresh foliage and berrics. vaual size. (Signature of eathee, pee. business manager Face st” ~~ , | refund your money. 
Better than florists’ stock. Four, $1.10; dozen, $2.50; ex ° 2 y | : F 
press prepaid. J, SPENCER LAPHAM. Goldsboro, Maryland. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th Powder SS | ge rene — ee oree ge 
rT = A ” day of September, 1913 ed 1] Face ‘owder. : Be ; 
Home-Making, the New Profession” | |...) wut1aw M. Rockey, Notary Public Means MINK us direct. Sample gladly sent. 
I 100- ill, handbook —it’s FREE. Home-study Dosestic ice (My commission expires June 10, 1917.) + : | 
yA ater pads Forh« ome-making, teaching and well-paid positions. : Highest Quality | Freeman Perfupe Co., Dept. 53 prceaeh 0. 
m. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th S&t., Chicago, Ill. L : —_—— ———— 
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One of the chain of twenty- 
seven Borden Condenseries, 
reaching from Maine to 
Washington. 


Cleanliness is the first thought 
at every Borden Plant. 


EAGLE 


CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL | 


Made from pure, rich milk from | 
clean cows, and prepared under the | 
most rigid sanitary regulations. 


As a food for infants, Eagle Brand 


has no equal. 





Send for “Baby Book” Hi 
and “‘Where Cleanliness a, 
Reigns Supreme.”’ Paes 
ee J 


bed: 

te 

omg ‘BE 
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BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED 






oat 
SA 


MILK CO. ’ 
‘*r coders ‘or Quality” Mr. rt i Sp 
New York [ “wm via oe ia pit ee 
oe “ho, "each fal tar 
Me, 
Est. 1857 . 

















Dutton’s Xmas Catalogues Free 


showing original collection Christmas cards, 
calendars, children’s books——works of leading 
artists and writers, finest. color work —reason 


able prices. Any catalogue you want mailed free. 

Christmas Card Catalogue, Free, illustrating 
and describing great variety of cards and folder 
of artistic and literary interest, such as: 





‘Ye Old Fashioned Christ: Postals’*— 
“ae Ps é 4 
(( lette ( 
y | €a $1 doz 
J Dyke; 
lers (letters) by Rev. J. HL. J 
lozen 
“Letty ‘Lane's Great Grand Parents."" A hook of 
y Shiela Young | posty 
“Letty Lane's 5 ter’s Children A book on dre 
Shiela Young. » postpaid. 


Any of above sent postpaid on receipt of price 
if not to be had of your dealer. 

Calendar Catalogue, Free Large v 
signs by leading artist Booklet, Pads 
Calendars, 10c to $5.00. 

Catalogue Children’s Books, Free. 
toy, model and puzzle books 
—fiction for boys and girls. 


Orders for 


ety—de 
ad Block 

Color books 
juvenile Classics 
cards or catalogue requests should be addressed to 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.., Dept. A, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


Visitors to New York are invited to call. 




















AM -—at its best—that’s Hormel’s. 
Everything you hope for in taste 
and tenderness, purity and nourish- 


ment—Hormel’s Dairy Brand real- 
izes them all. Choicest meat from 
this dairy section. Hormel-cured 
and Government approved. A ‘‘sea- 


sonable” treat in any scason. 

If your dealer has not Dairy Brand, we shi 
direct. Dairy Brand Hams 20c lb. Dairy 
Brand Bacon 30c lb. Send money order 


GEO. A. HORMEL, Austin, Minn. 























Whe House of 
@Wwo Million Rooms 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


Adrienne and Ives-Marie were there. The 
place had been fitted up beautifully for them; 
with a bathtub, so that they would still think 
themselves by the sea. Adrienne had a new 
snow-white headdress with lacy wings, but 
Ives-Marie was just as he had been in the 
summer. He stood in his wooden shoes, his 
hands deep in the pockets of his long trousers— 
old green with blue patches at the seat—his 
bonnet down on his nose, and swayed from side 
to side like an old sailor, which he wasn’t, 
being only the little son of one. 

“We came in through the top trapdoor!” 
they shouted together as soon as they caught 
sight of Maryan. 

“And I through the bottom one!” 

“Do you know what one must do to catch 
lots of fish up in Iceland?” they then asked. 

“No,” admitted Maryan, though she had 
spent three summers with them and thought 
she knew all that they knew. 

“One must pray. One prays, and then one 
catches thousands of cod.” 


N ARYAN kissed them tenderly. She knew 
WV that she had to go see her father. He was in 
the next room. He sat at his desk and worked. 

“Father,” she said, “do you know what one 
must do to catch lots of fish?” 

“Catch lots of bait,” said Father. 

“Nope. One says prayers, and then one 
catches thousands of cod.” 

Father thought a while. 
say prayers too?” he asked. 

Maryan went out. 

Ives-Marie and Adrienne were standing on 
the edge of the bathtub, admiring the scenery. 
“Wow wild and barbarous it is!”’ they were 
saying. 

5 Hathe x says,” broke in Maryan, ‘‘ Father 
says, ‘Suppose the cod say prayers too!?” 

But Adrienne’s answer came as swiftly as 
the spring of a shrimp when you try to catch it 


“Suppose the cod 


in a pool with your fingers. ‘‘They can’t; they 
have no knee 
“They can’t they have no knees,” said 


Maryan, when she had returned to her f: ithe Tr, 

He had now changed his occupation. 
Stretched stomach down along the immense 
table, he was swimming his famous trudgeon 
stroke. He stopped, enormously worried. He 
sat up, crossed his legs beneath himself, and 
placed his index finger delicately on his fore- 


head. To this gesture his head immediately 
became the globe. When he spoke Africa was 
rent asunder. ‘“‘Suppose,” he said subtly, 


“that they pray upon their tails.” 

“‘Suppose they pray upon their tails,” said 
Maryan to Ives-Marie and Adrienne. 

Adrienne’s answer was a udden as the 
swoop of a gull: “They couldn’t. If they 
prayed upon their tails they would break in 
two like that.’? Her hands, as she spoke, were 
together palm to palm with fingers upward, 
representing i afi h tanding upon its tail topray. 
As she said, ‘‘ break in two like that,” the two 
hands fell apart from fingertips down to the 
pliable wrists. It was exactly as if the small 
oe fasteners of atin fish had broken, and the 
tin fish had fallen apart in two flat slices. 

“Ah!” said Maryan, 

Sut to her astonishment, as she said this, 
Ives-Marie fell apart before her in two slices 
made of tin; Adrienne followed suit from curl 
to toe; and then the whole House of ‘Two 
Million Pink Rooms fell apart in great zinc- 
heet clatter—and Maryan was in her bed 
again, in the nursery, as she had been at 
the beginning, small palpitant kernel in a 
olemn, black hush. In her ear still dwelled the 
terrible mysterious “Swish-sh-sh” that had fled 
down the hall past her open door. 


AND another change subtly had taken place 
£ in the house. When she had awakened the 
first time the door of her moth 7’s room acro 
the hall had been so that she could see it from 
her bed, and it had been shut. Now it was again 
as always before it had been; it couldn’t be seen 
from her bed; and yet it was open. She could 
not sce it, yet she knew that it was open. So 
sure was she of this, that before she knew it 
she had wiggled out of her covers and had slid 
through the door and was pattering acro 


Of course it was open. Zip! She 
through the thin film of darkne 
opening and was within. 

It was dark in here, muffled, and gravely 
still, but permeating the darkness, a faint, 
familiar and exquisite fragrance floated, dispel 
ler of fears, and in the center of the darkne 
like an altar, the bed glowed vague ly. 

Maryan approa¢ hed it, climbed, clambered, 
and wig sled he rself in between the sheet : her 
n yall bo d y 


went 
across the 


’ 





down into a warm tenderne 
( 





which it itely enveloped her. Mother 

Eee nach itself protectingly; Maryan’s cud 
dled within the curve; her cool nose, with the 
ure nudge of a Jitth ppy dog’s, found a soft 
place between two lacy ruffles; against her car 
son thing beat in olemn a Irance. 


‘There were no more houses with tw 
pink rooms that night, no little 
apped bird men with ladders reaching 
up to nowhe re, no see exities and no terrors; 
instead an a lor: ible peace like haze all about, 
and within it, like is p, the memory, return 
ing always with a new start of joy, of a tender 
ness, very near. 

When the sun, 
had heralded the new day, Mary 
long with wide-open eyes before 
conclusion. ‘ You know,” she said at length, 
“there is one thing that is very evident to me.” 

“What is that, Maryan?” 

“It’s that little girls the night 
mas should always sle 


o million 
ladies, no 


rreen-( 


y» 


shining through the window, 
yan lay there 
he voiced her 


after Christ 
cep with their mammas. 
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incall and 
Useful Gifts 


The desirability of Manning-Bowman 
Electrics for gift giving is readily apparent 
when you consider that their efficiency, 
durability and attractiveness are com- 
patible with the quality that has placed 
Manning-Bowman Ware in the foremost 
ranks of cooking devices for use with alco- 
hol burner or on ordinary gas or coal range. 


To the beautiful designs are added many 
features —some exclusive with this style of 
heating apparatus —that greatly add to 
the utility and life of the article. Low 


operating expense is a principal feature of 
anning- 
Owmanki 


(Slectries 


Detachable plugs and three-heat regula- 
tion; neatness of electric application — 
no cumbersome wining to interfere while 
article is in use; the impossibility to 
damage any utensil enclosed with heater 
from leaving the current turned on, are 
other advantages that greatly add to the 
Manning-Bowman line of electrics. 


Ms Ware Meets 
Every Demand 


of taste and purse for a cooking device for use with 
alcohol, electricity, or on ordinary coal or gas 
range. At jewelry, hardware, housefurnishing or 
department stores the most satisfactory selections 
can be made. 
Upon request we will mail you an attractive 
booklet describing and illustrating our electric 


line. Ask for booklet M-I, ‘‘ Manning- 


Bowman Electrics.” 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 
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: ss See Sheeting 


s pure 


at really prote wat aes 
ok forthe STORK eden Genuine Stork 
lig! t, soft pli c reates no per- 
piration, ¢ f l ‘ 
4 tr | i 


writings of foremost boys’ 


now, and we 


does, for it provides stories of 


Fora 
invi iluable, 





WOVEN NAME-TAPES 
An Ideal Holiday Gift 


fine white cambric tape. 


for 6 doz., 85c for 3 doz. These 


a They make a dainty, individual gift. Ordersfilled 
white, in a week through your dealer, or write for 

4 samples and order blanks, direct to 

4 J. & J. CASH, Ltd., ons Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 

4 P 

! { j 








MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CASH’S 


Any name in fast color thread can be woven wae 
$2.00 for 12 doz., $1.2 

mi irkings more 
than save their cost by preventing laundry losses. 











10. ACOPY 
SISPAYEAR 





To influence for good the live s of 
bright, inquisitive boys is 
The American Boy does 
incentive 
useful knowledge of mechanics, 
tickles their 


ment, gives 
minds with 
tricity and similar subjects, 
humor, and helps 


Above all—it is CLEAN. 


What a sensible Christmas Present! 
single dollar we will provide your boy with this 
36 to 52 
numberless pictures, the best 
dollar 
a Christmas Gift Card, 
notifying him of his coming year's pleasure and profit. 


uplifting influence for a whole year. 
g pages every month, 
Mail us the 


authors. 


will send your boy 


$1.00 A YEAR—10c a copy at all news-stands 


” THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 211 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








J 





“Read by 500,000 boys 


—and endorsed by their parents 


a half-million 
a tremendous opportunity. 
this as no other publication 
action and achieve- 
to DO THINGS, stores boys’ 
elec- 
sense of 
them select their future vocations 
























The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1913 





















































































The place which Crystal Domino Sugar has made for itself with discriminating home-makers 
has brought the conviction that a compleie line of sugar products of the “Domino” standard 
would win equal recognition. Therefore these new products are now offered under the famous 
“Domino” Brand. As in the past, “Domino” will always stand for the best in Sugar Products — 
purity in manufacture, cleanliness in delivery, and 

















full weight in the packages. 


The Ienerican Sugar lehrang Compa 


ADDRESS: NEW YORK CITY 
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Sure at the source - perfect at the 2 Journeys en 
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The Mainspring of the Karm 


EK know of a big commercial poultry 

man, whose eggs and chickens are bring- 
ing him big money, whose success 1s due almost 
wholly to the hidden influence of his wife. 
We know of a farmer in the Corn Belt who 
bemoans the fact every day of his life that he 
did not follow the advice of his wife and buy 


it—maybe they wouldn’t admit it if they 
did—but in nine cases out of ten the woman 
of the house—the wife and mother—is the 
hand that guides toward success on the farm. 
She gets a perspective on the work that the 
man in the field is bound to miss. 

She is thinking of results for the future when 





a rich, productive farm 
that she picked out instead 
of blindly acting on his 
owneconomical impulse in 
the purchase of a cheaper 
place with poor soil. 


on the Farm? 


Success 2 


Are You Helping Your Husband 


Are You Guiding Him ‘Toward 


he is content with the big 
crop of the present. 

Her intuition points out 
the little things of today 
that will be the big things 
of tomorrow. 


We know of a man whose 
fruit was rotting on the 
ground for want of amarket 
until his wife found the 
outlet through her kitchen. 


Maybethe men don’t know 





The Country Gentleman 


will give you the ideas and you can pass them 
on, directing your family and your community 
to greater prosperity. Scores of women are 
telling us their stories, so we can tell you. 


Dow t You Want to Know 2 


‘Lhe work of the husband 
may be the part that the 
world knows, but the secret 
direction of the wife is 
showing the way. She is 
the mainspring of the farm. 
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| Wen Gheistmas Parties 





ORa“‘Christmas Favor Party ”’ 
the invitations should read: 
“Will you favor me with your 

presence at a Christmas Favor 

Party?” The hostess should prepare 

a number of cards decorated with 

holly seals and numbered from one 

up, to serve as ‘‘claim checks.’ The 
favors, which may be very inex- 
pensive, are tagged with cards to cor- 
respond to the checks. The hostess 
provides a claim check and favor for 
cach guest invited, and when the 
game is to commence an appointed 

“Official”? counts the guests and dis- 

tributes one check and one favor to 

cach person. 

I:very one movesabout, presenting 
the favor he holds to every person he 
mects, asking: ‘Is this your favor?” 
Should the number correspond to the 
check he holds the person replies in 
the affirmative and shows the claim 
check. 

At the expiration of the time given 
for the search the bell is tapped and 
those holding ‘‘ Unclaimed Favors”’ 
report to the “ Official” who person- 
ally delivers them to their owners 
and suggests the forfeit. Those who 
rarely take part in games are pleas- 

ic ingly drawn in the merriment; for, 

{ although they may not join in the 

search, others are hunting for them. 

Where there is seating room and 

GS. refreshments are to be served a novel 

variation of the game is to substitute 

small boxes, to be called ‘Favor 

Boxes,” instead of the fancy favors, 

tying these with holly ribbon or gold 

cord, each box to contain slices of 

cake, nuts and candies, wrapping each in waxed paper. When 

the game is ended and each person has his ‘f Favor Box” the 

ice cream may be served and the contents of the box eaten 
with it, after which the boxes are removed on the plates. 


NSTEAD of a “Shower” why not a Christmas ‘‘Storm’’? 

This would be jolly for the girl who has announced her 
engagement. Make a large red bell with a divided floor. 

Wrap the gifts in white cotton batting, making them look 
as round and as much like snowballs as possible. These 
bundles are to be placed in the hollow bell, after which the 
bottom pieces are to be tied together with red ribbon. 
The bell is then suspended over a large table. Meanwhile 
place trays of white confetti high up on a shelf or bookcase, 
with an electric fan immediately behind them. 

The guests being assembled, one of them, who may be 
dressed to impersonate the Christmas Spirit, recites: 


All kinds of presents now come in showers 
engaged girls’ gifts and bridal dowers; 

But it doesn’t take much wisdom to know 
That a Christmas shower should turn to snow. 


Here the electric fan should be turned on, causing the 
snow confetti to be blown about the room. 


In spring there are gentle shower 
That bring as their gifts a wealth of flower 
But, when our gifts we would bestow 


We send them now in balls of snow. 


? 


The bride-elect then pulls the ribbon which ties the bottom 
of the bell together, and the snowballs fall over the table. 


REAT fun for the youngsters is a children’s ‘‘ Christmas 

J Stocking Party.”’ The invitations may be written on 
cards cut in the form of steckings. 

Filling the Christ mas sto king is one of the games, and for 
this purpose a number of stockings should be cut from heavy 
red paper. Cut the paper double, leaving the back part of 
the leg and the back part of the heel uncut. Then on the 
outside of the stocking should be written the name of one of 
the children. Have in readiness several pairs of scissors, 
paste and old magazines. Give each child a stocking bearing 
another name than his or her own, and tell him or her to fill it 
with presents for the one whose name is on the outside. 

_Filling the stockings consists in cutting from the magazines 
pictures of presents and pasting them on the inside of the 
stocking. When all the stockings have been filled cach may 
be handed to its owner, who must then tell what gifts his 
stocking contains. 





Following this game, as a surprise, a German Yule log may 
be tossed into the room. This is a big bundle carefully tied 
and is caught by any one alert enough to get it. The catcher 
undoes the outer wrapper and discloses some inexpensive 
gift and another wrapping paper. He then tosses it up again, 
to be caught by some one else. There are supposed to be as 
many wrappings and gifts as there are children present. 

After the little folks have “quieted down” the lights may 
be lowered and all the guests may gather around the fire- 
place to see the fireside dance of the Christmas fairies. The 
fairies are none other than dolls made from rolled and tied 
handkerchiefs, and they are made to dance in the following 
manner: Coarse black thread is tied to the very top of each 
doll’s head and the ends passed over a chandelier or a cur- 
tain pole between two rooms, the ends being long enough to 
reach to persons seated in each room. Black cambric is 
placed beneath the dolls, and the light of a single candle 
should fall upon the little figures. The dolls dance to lively 
music, and whenever the player stops the dolls should 
promptly drop to the floor as if exhausted. 


A> IST OF FICE” is a good plan either for 
distributing the Christmas gifts or for a jolly Christmas 
party. Arrange the post office at the end of aroom. It will 
provide good work for the boy of the house. Construction 
suggestions will be sent upon request. 

When all is ready a sign, ‘‘ Mail Open,” may be hung on 
the door, and the guests may then enter the post-office room. 
This should be dimly lighted, while a bright light shines 
behind the boxes. The postmaster is seen moving about, 
sorting the mail and placing the packages in the boxes. Asa 
package is placed in the box it may be claimed at once by the 
“box-holder having the same numbered check.” There 
may be a wait for several minutes with all the boxes empty, 
and packages may then be placed in several boxes at once. 
The hostess may provide inexpensive little gifts, or cach 
guest may be requested to bring a five-cent or a ten-cent gift 
for one of the others. 


| ei a little girl’s Christmas party it is a pretty plan to 
make a new adaptation of the old “cobweb” idea, and 
on one end of a red string tie a paper doll, and on the other 
end, which she finds after much following of the turnings of 
the string, the doll’s outfit, to be cut out. These sets may be 
bought for about ten cents at Christmastime. 

A lively game like ‘Voy Tag” should follow this quiet fun. 


N THE last evening of the holiday week a firelight sup 

per around the open fire, turning it into a New Year's 
party if you wish, is onc of the coziest, homiest kinds of parties. 
After the supper there could be introduced a quaint Armenian 
custom, by placing a row of small candles on the hearth, 
one candle for each guest. Each person will in turn light a 
candle, and while it is burning tell a Christmas legend or 
story. In fact it would be a good idea to ask the guests to 
come prepared with Christmas legends, or, instead of stories, 
the guests could relate in turn the greatest pieces of good luck 
which have befallen them during 1913, 


EW YEAR’S EVE affords opportunity for a merry time 

ina ‘‘Watch Night Party.’” Novel invitations may be 
made by cutting a cardboard circle and marking it with pen 
and ink to represent the face of a watch. Make two slits in 
the circle through which inch-wide ribbon is run, the ribbon 
being marked in ink with the hour and date. 

A“Current Events Contest” will prove very entertaining 
at the beginning of the evening. Cut from magazines and 
daily papers cartoons illustrative of events which have taken 
place during the last year. ‘These should be numbered and 
pinned up in conspicuous places, minus, of course, their 
titles. By the corresponding numbers on cards distributed 
to the guests can be written the pictured happening. 


For “Old Year’s Follies and New Year’s Resolution 





the hostess provides a number of sheets of paper as “con 
fession blanks,”’ one for each guest. At the head of one set of 
blanks she writes: ‘I, [name of guest], hereby confess that 
in the year 1913 | committed among many follies this greatest 
one ’” Upon the second set of blanks she writes: “I, [mame 
tfere: 





Notre—In order to give suggestions for ten di 
kinds of parties for the holiday season I have had to 


omit some of the games and stunts I should like to have 
g 





told you about for use with these different ideas. Is} 


be glad to send them upon request if you will kindly 


send therewith an addressed 





, Stamped enveiope. 
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of guest], bitterly repenting my follies 
ef the year thatis past, do hereby 
firmly resolve ” The game pro- 
ceeds like the old-time ‘“Conse- 
quences.” The reading of the highly 
amusing follies and resolutions 
ascribed to the different guests will 
create the greatest merriment. 

A “Watch Contest” is next in 
order, and for this each guest should 
be provided with a circle of cardboard 
cut in the form of a watch, and the 
following contest with spaces for 
answers written upon the back: 





1. Used before—Second hand. 
2. Between Heaven and earth—Space. 
3. Always seen at a circus—Ring. 
4. Kifteenth wedding anniversary 
Crystal. 
5. Cwsar, Mark Antony and Brutus 
Roman characters. 
6. What we give each caller—Our hand. 
7. Something women love for adorn 
ment— Jewels. 
8. What a policeman should do 
Wat 
9, Summer resorts—Springs. 
10. Breadwinners— Hands. 
1. Read by the secretary— Minute 
2. Away from the front—Back. 
3. Supports a flower—Stem. 
!. Having it charged—On tick. 
5. Aremainder and a bicycle— Balance 
wheel. 
16. Something of which a vain woman 
is proud—Face. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


HEN a little circle of friends de- 
sire to divide the task of a dinner 
of several courses between them a 
“Pedestrian Dinner”’ is a novel plan 
to follow, or such a dinner would en- 
able different members of a family to 
be Christmas or New Year’s hostesses. The ‘‘ Progressive Age 
Menu” is quite a new and elastic idea for a dinner of this kind. 


sabyhood— Bread and Milk (Cream Soup, With Crofitons). 
Childhood—Our First Heroine (Old Mother Goose, With Accessories). 
Youth —Tender Memories (Salad Days). 
Wedded Life—Bride’s Bogy (Cake Like Mother Used to Make). 
Middle Age—Joys of Life’s Autumn (Fruits and Nuts). 
Old Age —Solace of Declining Years (Mints, Candied Ginger, Coffee). 
The invitations may be sent on post cards illustrated by a 
couple walking, and the following rime would be appropriate: 
At dinner you’re a welcome guest, 
If you’re a clever talker; 
But at this dinner you'll do best, 
If you’re a right good walker. 
3clow should be written the date, hour and address of the 
hostesses who will serve the courses. 


ERE is a good party for a school or college, as it may 
be planned on a large scale and the invitation may be 
written in rime on white cardboard cut long like a pole and 
sprinkled with diamond dust. It is called the ‘‘ North Pole 
Party,” and the invitation reads: 
Come join us, every cheerful soul, 
And we will journey to the Pole; 
So never mind the frosty weather, 
But come and have some fun together. 

The room may be decorated to give a realistic representa- 
tion of an Arctic scene by covering wall, floor and furniture 
with white. Here and there upon the floor may be laid irreg- 
ular picces of isinglass to simulate ice ponds, each guarded 
by a “Danger”’ sign. 

Frozen Fortunes, a Dash to the Pole and an Arctic Model- 
ing Class are three forms of amusement for such a party. 


‘oe NIGHT parties call for star-shaped invita- 
tions, and a line of the following verse may be written in 
cach of the four points of the star, with the name of the 
hostess in the fifth point: 

Your presence I would now request; 

On Twelfth Night kindly be my guest: 

For ’tis the time when men of old 

Brought incense, myrrh and gleaming gold. 

A Star Hunt, Astrological Fortunes, a tasty and appro- 
priate supper, the cutting of the Twelfth Night Cake and 
the crowning of the king and queen will all be enjoyed. 

Before the party breaks, according to an old custom, the 
Christmas greens must be carried outdoors for a bonfire. 
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HESE doilies, scalloped, cost 5 
cents and 30 cents each; the sten- 
cils, 7 cents and 15 cents each. 


BLUE scalloped luncheon cen- 
terpiece with rush birds stenciled 
in gray and white. It costs 95 cents. 





















Select Your Clotteas Gifts 
From PHILIPSBORN’S 
Book of a 1000 Bargains 


This book is filled from cover to cover with 
a great varicty of Christmas gifts of beauty 
and service — gifts of wearing apparel and 
articles of personal adornment that go 
straight to the feminine heart. 

The latest approved styles are here vividly por- 
trayed —in variety so extensive as to suit the person 
ality of every woman —and at prices which will make 
your gift money go much farther than you had ever 
dreamed. 

Why not you save money, by buying where values 
are greatest—prices lowest? 


Suggestions for Xmas Gifts 





Stencil No. 1 


A Workbas for the Traveler, Which Costs 
40 Cents. It Can be Folded Flat 





HE art of the Japanese is admirably 

shown in the stencils used in making 
these inexpensive gifts. The stencils come 
cut, ready for use, and, for all their intri- 
cacy, are not difficult to apply. Though the 
articles all cost little the materials are the 
very best, unfadable fabrics being used for 
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according to your measure 


: $7.50 to $18.5 > a 


Don’t have your dress ill-fitting or 
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E a ~ not trimmed exactly to your taste 
when you can get direct from manu 
: : facturer adress made to your order 
perfect fit—and trimune 
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: wat eo Black, Navy, Copenhagen, Brown, Wisteria, 
| 5 \ ed $10. Money refunded if not satisiactory 
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Korrect Form, new serge dress, $7.50. 
A sted by patent fasteners to any size, 
without elastic or clumsy plaits. 

Style 307 (illustrated) same as 306 
scribed above—but for maternity, $10. 

Delivery 10 days. Immediate if neces 
sary. Your money back if you want it. 

Fashion sheets and samples of materials 
of our latest creations mailed free. 
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Stencil No. 10 
A Strip of Irish Linen Was Used for This Table-Runner. The Flying Geese are Done in Black and the Sun is a Vivid Orange 
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Ecoromy Manufacturing Co., 433 W. Broadway, New York 
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HE stairway of the little house offers many 

possibilities for decoration in the Christmas 
season. In the view above laurel forms the basis 
for the decorative scheme. There is a great 
quantity of this green about in most communities 
at this time of year, and usually it can be bought 
quite inexpensively. Here it has been attract- 
ively twined in and out of the spindles of the 
balustrade, and bunches of it combined with 
bright red holly berries have been tied to the 
newel posts. 

A bucket filled with sand has been placed in 
the corner, with branching evergreens in it. 
Hemlock or any of the other green plants or 
bushes may be used forthe purpose. The bucket 
is covered with crépe paper and tied at the 
bottom and top with ribbon. On the table are 
poinsettias, but holly would be just as pretty and 
less expensive. 

A small Christmas tree placed in the center of 
the dining-table, with the presents for all the 
family piled around its base, makes a charm- 
ing effect and is a happy greeting to the family 
on Christmas morning. However, the family 
will have to be satisfied to eat breakfast in the 
living-room and let the dining-room resound with 
laughter and joy which comes from the opening 
of the presents; or, if preferred, the same idea 


might be carried out in the living-room. 


A SIMPLE and effective treatment for sug- 
gesting the Christmas spirit on the exterior 
of the house is shown above. Strands of laurel 
rope may be draped or festooned in a number of 
ways, and, when combined with a holly wreath 
or with sprigs of hemlock, as in this case, will 
add a delightful note of Christmas cheer to your 
doorway. 

I cannot imagine a more charming sensation 
than entering the hall on Christmas morning and 
finding a profusion of Christmas berries and 
leaves. The ideas shown in the entrance hall on 
the left are simple and easily arranged. Special 
mention might be made of the wreath which 
hangs on the door. This is made of a great 
variety of green leaves and berries. The frame 
is a piece of heavy wire bent to a circle, and the 
spray of leaves and berries is tied toit. Any one 
can easily make such a wreath, and, tied with a 
bow of bright red ribbon, it gives a striking note 
of individuality. 

The sideboard below shows the great possi- 
bilities for an effective massing of Christmas 
greens in the dining-room. Here a small dish- 
pan covered with red tissue paper and filled with 
earth holds the branches of evergreens and hem- 
lock which hang in graceful profusion. Holly 
is banked loosely about the base, and red paper 
shades on the candles complete the arrangement, 
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4 or | fi ee ARTICULAR attention should be given to 


Pa orating the living-room fireplace, as it occu- 
ive pies the most prominent position in the room. 

Below on the left is shown an exceedingly attractive 
epi decoration. Two poinsettia plants are placed one 
at each end of the mantel shelf, which is banked 
with holly and smilax. 




















Three holly wreaths are symmetrically hung 
across the front, attached to the under side of the 
shelf, and two branches of hemlock are hung with 

qo moe picture hooks and wire to the picture molding, 
wax making an attractive decoration at the very top of 
r-sawn the chimney breast. This scheme might be varied 
rte ob in a number of ways, using for greens any of the 
Iree trial. plants which are obtainable at this time of year. 

Next is shown a suggestion for the dining-room 
rary Table fireplace. Here, as in the case of the entrance 
lo. 300 


hall above, the principal feature is ihe home-made 
wreaths composed of odd sprays, leaves and berries. 
The top of the one over the fireplace is caught with 
two small branches, and the whole arrangement is 
held in place by wiring it to two picture hooks which 
are attached to the picture molding. In this way 
there is no danger whatever of marring or injuring 
the wall. Big sprays of holly and evergreen 
branches or small trees planted in buckets of earth 
are placed on each side of the fireplace. 
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DESIGNED BY WINNIFR 





fhe Christmas-Chimes Cake Holds a Holly 


Arch in Which Bells are Being Runs Merrily 


DESIGNED BY UNA NIX NH Kin 





Whe bhristmas hake 





A Plum-Pudding Favor for Fach Guest Hangs on This 


Holly-Tree Centerpiece. The Walks are of Suga: 





DESIGNED BY MARION HARRI 











The Russian Cone Cake is Filled Wit 
Fruit; the Cones With Cream 


DESIGNED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


The Mistletoe Cake is leed With Fondant 
Decorated With Marzipan Strips 


h 


E WANT to help everybody have a merry time around an attractive dinner- 
table or at the Christmas party, so full information regarding the novelties 
on this page is ready for you if you wish to know how to make or arrange or where 
to purchase them. If we give details on this page we cannot present so many ideas 


pictorially, but recipes and instructions are yours for the asking. Address the 
Christmas Table Editor, THE LApIES’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, inclosiny a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 








DESIGNED BY WINNIFR 


On the Holly Table Ribbon-Wound Wands Suspend Ribbon-Decorated, 
Holly - Filled Baskets at the Ladies’ Places 





The Christmas-Park Center- 
piece Has the Name of a Guest 
on Fach Post. The Holly Tree } 


(osrows on an Island i 


Turkey Accompaniments for the lurkey Dinner. The Turkeys 
Around the Cake Contain Snappers and Favors 


The Poinsetti 
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Ihe Three-Story Favor Cake Topped With a 
| ighted Tree is a Novelty Children Will Enjoy 


1 Cake Holds a Poinsettia and 


andle Bouquet. It is Nice for a Birthday 
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Star Cake 
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Merry Christmas” Cake is Mot 


-d With Penny C andy Letters 


is Decorated With Marzipan 
te and Nut Meats 





On the Snow-Fort Table the Snow Boys Have a Battle. The Figures are Wired and May pe 


Posed in Desited Positions. 


NNIFRED FA 


Ice Cream is Served in Snowball Boxes 


BY WINNIF 


E 


The Yule-Log Centerpiece Contains Masquerade Novelties. Fruit Punch, Turkey Sandwiches 
and Miniature Yule-l.og Cakes Ornamented With Miniature Holly, are Served 
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| Hlower-Holder to be Made of 





Cornucopia Made [rom a 
Square of Red Cardboard 
White on One Side 





Green or Brown, to Hane on 
a Friend's Door or in a Window 





Bonbon 


( 





I rina 





hristma 


or Llome are Attractive Decoration 











| Gifts to‘TAake in the $choolroom 
By Mary Eloise Baker 


Covere 
Green 





It's Such Fun to Make Christmas Garlands! One Piece 
of Dark Green Paper, Nine by Twelve Inches, Will Make 
Six Holly Leaves. The Single Leaves Interlace 


=_), 
t 


<= 


| \\ 





lo Hold 
Hans. 

\ Green Triangular Box Having Red Cord and Tassels, a Red Triangular Bas Red an 
With Green Decorations, and a Brown “Umbrella” Cornucopia lied With Linen 


lape Hold Candy Well and are Pretty for the Christmas Tree 





at ~NVELOPE-BOX made of green, fastened with 
a darker green snap, is just right to hold home-made 
cookies. One strip of light brown cardboard, a piece of 
tissue andastrandofr iffia form the bonbon- Bolder be low. 


-Bbasket of Light Blue for the Christme 
‘d With a Darker Blue 


Box of Green 





HRISIT MAS boxes are perhaps the most successful gifts for children to make 
The suggestions on this page are given with a desire to encourage accuracy 1! 


construction and simplicity in decoration. Garlands and streamers made of stiff pape: 


inake effective room decorations; the finished garlands may be 
way aught nit } od rik ( an fin’ ld a 
vay, caught up with red ribbon, a iny gold a 
look best all alike, two for each window; the one at the right has a flower pasted on 


? 
each sides. 


arranyved almost any 


poinsettia, or nd silver bells. Streamers 


A ruler, compasses, scissors and glue will be needed to construct the gifts, and 
colored cardboards, tape, ribbon, cord, raffia and fasteners to harmonize are the 
materials required. With a few exceptions red and green were the colors used in 


making the boxesshown. Sheets of cardboard, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches, « 


{ ] 4 


from three to fiv -cents each: one sheet wil wale at le eight pitts 
tant 


“Streamers” for the School treamer of Red at 


Yellow | ue Paper 


oias 
Pm 
oe ia ~e, 








Red Cord and Tassels 














E make and control almost 

every prominent game that you 
know by name, but the popularity 
of ROOK, PIT and PLAZA 
is today greater than that of any 
three other games in the world. 


»d Cornucopia of 
Decorated With The Game 

of Games 

ue best loved house- 

game in America. 

Now the largest selling game 

in the world. It fits into more 

le sure ,moments inn any other 

game ever inven'e|, You can’t — the charm and 
interest of ROOK until you play it! 


SQc at your Dealer’s or by mail from us. 


PIT 


The Great 
Fun- Maker 
For laughter, excitement and _ 
a general good time Pit < Y 
has no equal. It is learned 
in two minutes. It is worth 
many times its price. 
5OQ0c at your Dealer's or by mail from us. 


The Newest 
Parker Game 


The brightest new game 
for many years. A fitcom- 
panion to ROOK and PIT, 
— ows them. 
tis a gp ‘ascinat- 
ie * ing! Pack contains 
cards, handsomely de- 
_ Signed in colors. SOc at 
mona § ie yourDealer’s or by mail from us. 


GET ALL THREE GAMES 


Each will delight you in a different way. 
Send for Illustrated List of 50 Parker Games. 


PARKER BROTHERS» 
SALEM, MASSACH 
OR FLATIRON BLDG, 


Nuts, to Stand or 
Ihe Original Was 
1 Coreen 

















Keep Baby’s Bed 
Clean and Sweet 


It's a simple, inexpensive matter if you use the 
Kalamazoo Nursery Llanket. Made of parch- 
mentized vegetable paper, it has none of the ill 
aa effects of rubber, Costs 15 cts.; lasts 

for months; absolutely odorless and 

‘ impermeable. Mothers who use the 


Kalamazoo 








iS Table, a Hower 


Lined With Read 





Nursery Blanket 
> pronounce 


o~---4~@- I 
Tt? it the prac- 


tical sanitary 
bed protect- 
or. If your 
dealer can- 
not supply 
you,writeto 
us, sending 















otherVegetable Parchment Product Our FREE boo! 
let ‘Handy Home Helpers’’ tells about them. Write 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
Mfrs. of the Kalama >the Rlanket 
Dept. H12 Kalamazoo, Mich. 






















Fitting 
a Pleasure 


Satisfaction 
by using an 

AdsUSJABLE 
id Green. Balls of 


form the Centers 





The little wheels at the top Auto- 
matically and Independentiy ad- 
just the Neck, Shoulders, Bust, 
Waist, Hips and Skirt to the desired 
s'ze, style or shape. Your money gladly 

refunded if it does not exact! reproduce 
your sigure. Write today (Se Catalog 
ae ng a yles and _ prices Contains 

: informat n tor or en who sew 


Sienks Adjustable Dress Form Co. 

















Dainty embroider noveltic made with your own 
hand lor fifteen ea we | nd you designs for 
22-in h centerpiece f« t ‘ eet of ten flower 
oraye, nd entir aiphs ‘bet of scri int int itials, with large 
illustrated n u < instructions or 
thirty « ents uM il nd t a *and also a hand 

> design for one of the new vanity bags all stamped 


on dainty Tin n ready to embr aioe 


Kaumagraph Co., Dept. C-12, 209 W. 38th St., New York 
INVITATIONS 


WEDDING « st 


Announcements, etc.,engraves rinted 
Visiting Cards, Write forsample 
ESTABROOK, 189 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Athletic Suspenders 
Jose Supporter Body Brace 


E* For Lively Boys 
Back Encourages the growing 
boy to hold his chest out 
and makes standing and walking erect a 
pleasure. Assures neatness of appearance 
and freedom of action without binding and 
strain on the shoulders. --Prevents wrinkling 
stockings and sagging trousers. Light, strong 
and serviceable. Sizes 4 to 18 years. 


THE 


KA‘ZQ@D 


Suspender ~Waist 


& ‘Hose Supporter 
Style B 

is made especially for youngsters from 4 to 12 
years of age. In addition to the good features 
of the regular Kazoo Suspe nders, Style B has 
the sliding waistband. It’s the ideal « oe i- 
tion for the little fellows. Only 50c anada 
60c). Many styles of Kazoo Suspe Boom are 
sold at department, furnishing, clothing and 
notion stores at 50c ‘and 75c the pair. 

If not at your dealer's, we will 

mail direct on receipt of price. 


Send for booklet, “‘How to Dress Boys.”” 
HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. C, 


694 Broadway, at 4th Street, New York 
Sole Distributors 























C waalll 
| Clean a 
m4 ia 
» the Cl Bowl 
» the Closet bow 
F) with Sani-Flush without a brush 
e or scrubbing in almost no time. 
ue Just sprinkle a little into the water 

















every day and keep stains and 
discolorations off the porcelain. 
Sani-Flush is an odorless white 
powder that cleans the J 
ye \ hidden places thor- 
wei oughly, easily and 
quickly without harm 
to the metal pipes. 


» Sani- 
Flash 


won't ‘‘craze’”’ the bowl and it will make it 
white as snow. Rid yourself of your most 
unpleasant household task by getting a can 
of Sani-Flush and using it freely and fre- 
quently. Your dealer probably has 
Sani-Flush. If he hasn't it, send twenty-five 
cents to us, using the coupon below, and 
we will send it to you, postpaid, arranging 
for your future supply. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
660 Walnut Street Canton, O. 


Hygienic Products Co., 
I enclose 25c for full-size can of Sani-Flush 
postpaid. 


Canton, O. 


Name 
Address 
Dealer 
Address_ 
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By Marion Harris Neil 


] RAISED TURKEY. First pick, singe and 

cleanse a large turkey, then stuff it with 
piquant stuffing, truss it for braising and lard 
the breast of the bird in two or three rows each 
side with lardoons of fat bacon. Put five table- 
spoonfuls of butter into a large saucepan, add 
a large bunch of herbs, one teaspoonful of whole 
white pepper, eight cloves, two blades of mace, 
two sliced carrots, one diced turnip, four sliced 
onions, four chopped stalks of celery and two 
bay leaves. Place the turkey on these, cover it 
over with a buttered paper, cover and fry the 
contents for half an hour, during which time 
shake the pan occasionally to prevent the vege- 
tables from burning; then add one cupful of 
boiling stock, replace the lid, put the pan on a 
moderate fire or in the oven and braise for two 
hours and a half. Add a little more stock as 
that in the pan reduces. Then remove the 
turkey to a baking-tin, brush it all over witha 
jittle thin, warm glaze and return it to the oven 
until it is a nice brown color. Serve with 
oyster mousseline sauce. 


PIQUANT STUFFING. Pour half a cupful of 
white vinegar over three cupfuls of fine bread- 
crumbs, then add half a cupful of melted but- 
ter, one cupful of stoned and chopped olives, 
three chopped gherkins, one chopped small 
green pepper, and seasoning to taste of white 
pepper, salt and curry powder. 


OysTER MOUuSSELINE SAucE. Put into a 
saucepan a pinch of red pepper, raw yolks of 
four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of white sauce, 
whites of four eggs, a pinch of salt, half a cupful 
of strained oyster liquor, one teaspoonful of 
meat extract and one teaspoonful of tarragon 
vinegar. Whisk over boiling water until the 
mixture is hot and thickened; then add 
twenty-four oysters cut into little dice shapes. 
Serve at once. 


*HESTNUT STUFFING. Shell one quart 
of large sound chestnuts. Put them in hot 
water and boil until the skins are softened; then 
drain off the water and remove the skins. 
Replace the blanched chestnuts in water and 
boil until soft. Take out a few at a time and 
rub them through a sieve. They mash more 
casily when hot. Season the mashed chestnuts 
with one tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
one teaspoonful of grated Jemon rind and one 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Add one 
tablespoonful of grated ham, two tablespoon 
fuls of breadcrumbs and two well-beaten eggs. 
Beware of having the stuffing too wet. 


CELERY STUFFING. One quart of bread- 
crumbs, half a head of celery, two eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful of 
salt, half a teaspoonful of white pepper, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of paprika and a grat 
ing of nutmeg. Rub the butter into the bread- 
crumbs, then add the eggs well beaten, the 
seasonings and the celery chopped fine. 

Another method: Sauté one tablespoonful 
Uf chopped onion in two tablespoonfuls of 
butter; add one cupful of chopped celery, one 
cupful of chopped apples; cook for five minutes, 
then add one cupful of soft breadcrumbs, salt, 
pepper and grated nutmeg to taste, and enough 
stock to moisten. 


OYSTER STUFFING. Two cupfuls of oysters, 
a quarter of a cupful of melted butter, one 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one cupful 
of cracker crumbs, two teaspoonfuls of lemon 
juice, one teaspoonful of salt and half a tea- 
spoonful of white pepper. Drain and clean the 
oysters. Mix the cracker crumbs with the 
butter, parsley, lemon juice, salt and pepper, 
then add the oysters with two tablespoonfuls of 
their liquor. 


PEANUT STUFFING. Crumble a small loaf of 
stale Graham bread, then season highly with 
salt and paprika; add half a teaspoonful of 
powdered sweet herbs, half a pint of shelled, 
roasted, ground peanuts, four drops of onion 
juice, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley and 
sufficient cream to moisten slightly; blend well 
and stuff the turkey six hours before cooking if 
possible, so that the flavor of the dressing may 
have a chance to permeate the meat. 

CHRISTMAS SALAD. Take equal parts of 
peeled, seeded white grapes, sliced canned 
peaches and sliced canned pineapple cut in 
small bits. Arrange beds of crisp lettuce leaves 
on the salad plates and mounds of each separate 
fruit upon them. Serve with the following 
dressing: Heat a quarter of a cupful each of 
orange, pineapple and lemon juices. Beat two 
eggs light, then beat in gradually half a cupful 
of sugar and cook in the hot fruit juice until the 
spoon is well coated. Remove to a pan of cold 
water, beat until smooth, and when cold fold 
in three-quarters of a cupful of whipped cream. 


\ HITE FRUIT CAKE with nuts. Cream 

half a cupful of butter with one cupful 
and a quarter of sugar. Add the beaten yolks 
of two eggs, two-thirds of a cupful of milk, one 
teaspoonful of orange extract, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla extract, two cupfuls and a quarter of 
flour, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, half a 
cupful of sultana raisins, a third of a cupful 
of currants, half a cupful of chopped preserved 
cherries, three-quarters of a cupful of chopped 
nut meats, two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
candied orange peel and the beaten whites of 
two eggs. Mix carefully and bake in a but- 
tered and floured cake-tin in a moderate oven 
for an hour and a quarter. 


SWEDISH STUFFING. Put two cupfuls of 
breadcrumbs into a basin, add two-thirds of a 
cupful of melted butter, a quarter of a cupful 
of currants, half a cupful of seeded and cut 
raisins, half a cupful of chopped English walnut 
meats, half a teaspoonful of powdered sage and 
salt and pepper to taste. 


LUM PUDDING. Chop half a pound of 
suet, put it into a basin, add one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one cupful of flour, half a pound of 
sultana raisins 5, a quarterofa pound of chopped 
candied orange peel, half a pound of bread- 
crumbs, a quarter of a pound of seeded raisins, 
a quarter of a pound of currants, half a cupful 
of chopped and blanched almonds, the grated 
rind and strained juice of one lemon, one tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, one teas poonful of 
powde ‘red cinnamon, one teaspooniul of pow- 
dered ginger, half a teaspoonful of powdered 
allspice, one cupful of milk, one cupful of brown 
sugar and four well-beaten eggs. Mix well and 
turn into a buttered basin or a pudding-cloth 
and boil for four hours or steam for five hours. 
Serve with hard sauce. 


MINT SHERBET. Put one cupful of sugar into 
a saucepan, add two cupfuls of water, five 
cloves, one inch of cinnamon stick, one bay 
leaf, three tablespoonfuls of chopped preserved 
ginger and half a cupful of the ginger sirup, 
and boil for eight minutes. Cool, add the 
strained juice of three lemons, the strained 
juice of four oranges, one drop of oil of pepper- 
mint and a few drops of green color. Cool and 
freeze. Serve in dainty glasses garnished with 
preserved cherries and mint leaves. 


VEGETARIAN MINCEMEAT. Grate the rinds 
of six lemons, then cut the lemons in two and 
squeeze out the juice. Boil the rinds in water 
until tender but not soft, changing the water 
four or five times to remove the bitterness and 
putting one teaspoonful of salt in the water in 
which they are first boiled. When done drain 
the water from them and take out the seeds 
and inner skins, then chop them with one pound 
of seeded raisins. Then add one pound and a 
half of currants, one pound of sugar, one pound 
of stewed apples, the juice and grated rinds of 
the lemons, half a saltspoonful of red pepper, 
one teas poonful of powdered mace, one tca 

poonful of powdered cinnamon, one ‘te aspoon 

ful of almond extract, one cupful of chopped 
candied citron peel, four tablespoonfuls of 
orange marmalade and one cupful of melted 
butter. Mix well and keep in sealed glass jar 


MINCEMEAT. Shred one pound of suet, then 
roll it, a little at a time, on a board with two 
cupfuls of sugar. Lift it into a basin and add 
one pound of currants, one pound of sultana 
raisins, one pound of seeded raisins, one pound 
of chopped apples, half a pound of chopped 
candied citron peel, a quarter of a pound each 
of chopped candied orange and lemon peels, 
half a pound of chopped cooked beef or tongue, 
half a cupful of c hoppe -d and blanched almonds, 
two teaspoonfuls of mixed spices, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt and half a cupful of fruit juice. Now 
add the strained juice of two lemons. Sim- 
mer the lemon rinds in a little water until per- 
fectly tender, then pound them or rub them 
through a fine sieve. Add them and mix all the 
ingredients well together. 


}: ;RUITARIAN PLUM PUDDING. One 

pound each of seeded raisins, sultana raisins, 
currants and breadcrumbs, half a pound eac h 
of brown sugar, almonds, candied citron peel, 
shelled Brazil nuts and pine kernels, a quarter 
of a pound of preserved cherries, half a cupful 
of blanched and chopped pistachio nuts, the 
strained juice of three lemons, one teaspoonful 
of salt and half a cupful of butter. Shell the 
nuts and almonds and pass them once through 
a chopping-machine. Chop the pine kernels 
and the peel and prepare the fruit. Mix all the 
dry ingredients together in a basin, then melt 
the butter and add it with the eggs well beaten. 
Boil for six hours. On Christmas Day the 
pudding should be boiled for two hours to 
insure its being hot through. Turn it out on 
a hot dish, decorate with shredded almonds. 
Serve with swect melted butter sauce or boiled 
custard. 


ORANGE Rock Cakes. Cream half a cupful 
of-butter with half a cupful of sugar, then beat 
in two eggs one ata time. Now add three cup- 
fuls of flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
the grated rinds of two oranges and the strained 
juice of one orange. If this mixture is too stiff 
a little milk may be added. Place in little heaps 
on a buttered and floured baking-tin and bake 
in a quick oven for ten minutes. This dough 
must be very stiff or the cakes will not keep 
their shape. 


ALMOND RING Cakes. Cream half a cupful 
of butter with four tablespoonfuls of sugar, add 
one small beaten egg, and gradually mix in two 
cupfuls of flour and one teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Knead until smooth, then roll out 
and cut into rounds with a fluted cutter and lay 
on buttered tins. Beat up the whites of two 
eggs, add four tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of almond extract and one cupful 
and a quarter of ground almonds. Put this 
mixture into a forcing-bag with a rose tube and 
press some of it around each biscuit. Bake in 
a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. When 
cool put a teaspoonful of red currant jelly in 
the center of each cake and sprinkle with 
blanched and chopped pistachio nuts. 














Give Him or Her 
A Karpen Christmas Chair 


Useful gifts are most appreciated and noth- 
ing you could select will contribute more in 
comfort than a big easy chair for the fireside, 
which is a daily luxury in the hours of leisure 
and a constant reminder of the donor. No 
chair ever equalled in luxurious rest-giving 
quality those made with the new Karpenesque 
Upholstering which we have adopted for 
many of our better pieces. 


When you give a Karpen Chair you are 
sure the gift is the very best you can buy. 


Karpen 
Guarapteed Upholstered 
Furniture 


is the standard of quality in materials, con- 
struction and design. All of the thousands 
of different pieces are guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. Karpen Furniture is so good that 
we want you to know who makes it, hence 
we put our trade-mark on each piece. 


When shopping insist on being shown furniture 
bearing this trade-mark and refuse substitutes 
claimed to be “just as good as Karpen Furniture.” 


Write for our Free Book “I”—containing many 
pages showing how good furniture is made. Hun 
dreds of photographic reproductions of actual 
pieces suitable for any room in any home priced 
within the means of the average family. 


When writing specify Book “I’?— mention this 
magazine and ask for the name of the Karpen 
dealer in your locality. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


TRADE-MARK 





Karpen Bldg. . Chicago 
Karpen Bldg. . New York 
20 Sudbury St. . Boston 








Designed to protect children’s feet, 
and aid shapely growth. Graduat d 
heel-seat steadies the ankle; Coward 
Extension Heel supports arch mus- 
cles—broad tread leaves the great toe unham- 
pered, encouraging a sprightly, confident walk. 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James S. Coward for over 30 years. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN. 

Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 


“S & B” Mackinaws 


FOR XMAS 


It’s the most pri ictic al gift you can 
give. Be sure it’s an “S & B” if you 
want the ‘‘ best’’ mackinaw. 
Made of genuine Oregon and 
North Star mackinaw cloths 
very warm, yet light weight— 
beautiful soft textures—rain- 
proof,wind-proof, and wear 
why there’s almost no end to 
it. Cut on nobby mannish 
lines, nicely tailored, roomy 
andcomfortable, The pattern 
will delight you, they’re new, 
unusual; many are exclusive w 
us. Coat pictured $9—others $5 to 
$10. Hat to match $3. Write fo 
catalog showing women’s, men 
girls’and boys’ mackinaws in color. 




















Furs as Gifts— Catalog on Request 


Silberstein & Bondy Company 
9 West Superior St. Duluth, Minn. 


INTERESTED in EMBROIDERY 


eo het and All Kinds of Fancy Needlework ? 


so, send for our Free Embroidery Book 


No. 13. Fred Herrschner, 6455 Marshfield Avenue, Chicago 


eddi 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
— 1 We two envelopes for 
€ ESSE “9 rach add'l 25, 55c} best 
ity. Correct forms. E Saneee ee. 


Engraved Calling Cards, $1. Birth peers ement 


Write for samples desi red. Royal Engraving Co.,814 Walnut St, Phila., Pa, 
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To every reader of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal we will send free 
a cardboard model of the Flexible 
Flyer, which shows how it steers; also a hand- 
some colored descriptive booklet containing 
coasting scenes, etc. Merely drop us a postal 
and say “Send modeland booklet.” Do it today ! 
Box : ° 4 
S L Allen & Co 1101 W Philadelphia 
i 
Send for our | 
} t d ° ‘ 
candy recipes and 
\ a MAKE YOUR 
‘il MAS CANDY 
— ift hristmas Ja ip 
hair ifteen Whristmas Ideas 
noth- | hat Dther Gifom ied 
noth- a er omen cHave Orie 
reside, E 
eisure A Doll’s Coat-Hanger For the Woman Who Crochets % apaéeaein 
re No will please a little girl. The wooden bundle- an acceptable gift will be a work apron of eh 
piving carriers, if wound around with ribbon, serve green silk. It is most restful to the eyes = 
esque as such hangers. Mrs. J.C. N. when doing white crocheting to have some- ' 
ed for thing green spread on the lap. The apron Hs r 
In Arranging Holly a a might be made so that it would also ae ae ; , ‘. e: 
for Sie One bye — Ripe 2 for a workbag. Mrs. B. E. Bee] It is easily made into any — 
ou are wipe off the leaves of the holly with a cloth | eet oe ‘ 4 
uy. | dipped in a very little olive oil. This will Study the Taste of the Person s form is mexpensive de- 
give them an especially bright and glossy to whom you intend to send a gift. This lights and satisfies cve 
| 8 ; he appearance. New York. poe soy > mere forgotten pe it ae member of the family. 
epeating. For instance, a person who works ] 
- > >, aje ° . - H 
The Sd Chetseaes gift A Rich Woman Sent to a Poor Neighbor hard and has but little time to sew for herself, KNOX Peanut Dainties | 
9) for bo s and irls at Christmastide a large sack of Christmas but who likes nicely made clothing, would { 
Te } y g1 presents, toys, food and clothing, wrapped probably prefer some pretty aprons, turn- ' 1 envelope Knox Gelatine | 
Nowadays they want more than a steering in small irregular packages and covered with over collars or new handkerchiefs rather than ' Ycupcoldwater 34 cupboilingwater | |} 
sled—they want the Flexible Flyer, whose black cambric to represent coal. They were useless or ornamental articles. b 2 cups light brown sugar ey 
i grooved runners enable them to steer at full poured from the sack upon the kitchen floor WI B: ; 7 Mrs. G. W. M E 2 cups roasted peanuts, chopped 1 
Ss, con- speed without skidding, dodge around ob- and caused consternation for the moment, ren Baking Fruitcake | . alg i 
usands stacles, and out-distance all other sleds. but much joy and gratitude thereafter, as put a quarter of an inch of flour in the bot- } Soak gelatine in the cold water 10 0 
2 give { Because the Flexible Flyer is did the ton of real coal that found its way tom of the pan and fit oiled paper over it; f minutes. Add sugar to the boiling | | 
11 { h ly sled with d into the cellar at the same time. O. S. then pour in the batter. This will secure a iy water and when dissolved add the ; 
lly re- the only sled with grooved runners tender under crust. TEXAS. i gelatine and boil slowly 15 minutes. | | 
od that it goes faster, steers truer, controls easier, and is In Working a Cover for a Pincushion = f Remove from fire and add 1 cup of the i 
hence — permeate Roe sled Libel vanes bo one may save time and effort by buttonhol- A Little Tree on the Table peanuts and one tablespoonful lemon | 
io aan vio OMOEONEE Seer pi a tg ox ing the scallops of the top and bottom covers is hard to make stand upright. Many have i juice (or teaspoonful of the Lemon | | 
it boots and shoes; prevents wet feet, colds and together on three sides. This will leave one been the ways of accomplishing this end. : lavoring found in the Acidulated | 
an = doctor’s bills. end open for removing the cushion when the One writer says she has filled a copper jar- F package dissolved in a little water). | 
AA O ] h ° cover needs to be washed. ING By Ses diniére with coarse salt, such as is used for i ‘ } 
niture. utiasts three ordinary sleds ; , freezing ice cream, and has then planted her i Wet pan in cold water and turn | | 
g many Spo | constructed yet light enough to quaily To Ice a Little Cake tree firmly in it. Thus supported the tree i mixture into it to depth of 4 inch. | i 
ill. Get > than a mere steering sled — nae ‘ e she t ste +r night; cut in squares 
e. Hun aot the pos awit, tne-teeted Wiselble Fiver ana hold it lightly between the thumb and finger was steady; besides the effect was pretty. Le 4 stand over night; cut ES ae 
* actual make your children supremely happy. 3 and dip it into the icing. In this way you S ia’ M. B. ' and roll in ground peanuts. 
2 fn even sizes, carrying 1 child to 6 grown-ups. i? ae . nnating aster . Stenciled Bands 
2 priced \ your dealer can’t supply you, upon receipt of price can get the coating perfectly smooth. : ‘ aire ve sea Send for this FREE Recipe Book 
below with his name we "Il ship e xpress prepaid, east " - Pau Mrs. HI rn. W. of lawn or batiste make pretty Christmas An illustrated book of recipes for Candies, Dee- 
a tat of the Mississippi. A Pretty Centerpiece gifts for one who has no time of her own to / serts, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, 
Seiten: Wo.1,38in.long, 9250 No.4, 88 tn.leng, 94.80 for the Christmas table, when a regular little do such work. In making such a gift, if the } vor Cada ppc gl wes ee 
No.2,42in.long, 3.00 No.5, és ta tok, 6.00 Christmas tree is impossible, is a little favorite color of the recipient is kept in mind, name. cial iia 3 aint 
No. 3, 47 in. long, 3.75 No. 6, 101 in. long, 12.00 pepper plant which may be bought at a so that the bands may be added to wash 
Flexible Flyer Racer, 56 in. long, $4.25 florist’s. Such a plant has lovely green dresses, waists or kimonos, the gift will be CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
ros. } é ; 
ae Lenk Ser the saeedianiie leaves and red berries. Wound with glitter- much more useful. G. 13 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
shicago trademark and insist on the ing tinsel and hung with little favors it will 
w York genuine. Unless it bears this be a very pretty feature. A.N. Y. Simple and Effective Monograms 
Boston — + Ons & Phone G for chair-backs, pillow-covers or ‘“‘runners”’ 
c A Suitable Gift fora Boy may be designed with Battenburg braid. 
is a package of small ‘stickers’? on which The letters must be arranged in conventional 
irc printed his name and address. He will fashion and in straight lines. They need : 
enjoy placing these gummed labels in all his only to be basted in place and then stitched 
books and on other personal property. by machine. There are some seam trimmings 
Cs. i, and binding tapes that could be used with 
Pretty Boxes to Hold Candies good effect also. For large decorative work 
may be made of berry boxes. In some parts they are very effective, and also quickly done. 


of the country these boxes have a narrow tin ; 
. . ve é a > 
rim which makes them stronger than the For Keeping Tree Ornaments 











ordinary berry box, and naturally, these when they must be put away, a practical re 
will make the prettier baskets. If they are ceptacle is a paper egg-box that has a dozen r 

| dyed or painted a shade of brown or green, small compartments. With this idea in mind | 

pee Fhhen to match is run through the it is wise - save such boxes as they are re- YOUR CHRISTMAS 
loose parts to form a handle, they make ceived from the grocer’s, for with some soft SHOPPING MADE EASY 
pretty baskets for almost any use. Filled paper or cotton in the bottom they are excel- b 
with homemade candies, fruit or nuts they lent for storing the fragile decorations until iit te ee ee ee et cies 
are very attractive. A. D.G. another holiday comes. CONNECTICUT. holiday gifts. Over 1000 illustrations of jewelry, leather 


goods, wearing apparel, gloves, furs, neckwear, handker- 
chiefs, etc., all at wonde puby low prices. Send for your 
copy to-day. -ITIBF 

















Ben Gifts From Ghrist l ba ro 
7 en Wists from vistmas Seals ever Warm, 
- = IZ Attractive 
eee ANY pretty novelties may be made of the A child who can handle scissors~ for the de Fur Set 
Cut the real i MY gummed stickers or seals of different sizes signs often have to be trimmed out for appli 65 H510 
eg 


ee that are sold so extensively at Christmastime. quéing—will enjoy making some of these gifts. 


mus- work out of your $8.18 


yham- ip) ° . 
walk. | () dishwashing— 
nsion : | Le 2 

ars. ; make your dishes 
ed. f} quickly clean and 


pure with 





10H369 
Kid 
Gloves 


82c 























AWS 


30nbon Basket With Appli- Envelope Portrait Holder Pincushion and Nut Cup 
, . . . . e 
qued Poinsettias to Slip in Bas With Imp Seals 


The common sense 
magic for cleaning 


We 


you can 




























































AS 40, j antee 
Sif you thi | —— 
aw. satisfaction 
son and every Ing. or refund 
cloths your money, 
tice = 5 i | and we pay all 
weight 5c and larger packages. al delivery charges no 
d rain- BS is aan matter where you live. 
id wear Pa 4 z 
g ? 6OH510. A i, Serviceable Fur Set of attractive appear- 
10 end to 4 aK » COMPAN' = ke nd excelle lity French Bla k or Brown Coney Skins 
mannish {THE NK. FAIRBANK company \__ tip we - y eautiful | ail, Sainaaa hale, aad The Chkwt echat ia 
|, roomy = 2 | I back, trimmec d at ie int with large silk corded 
pattern CHICAGO s ( : : ‘ | or nt and de able tas els ; Ss ne r neck th t o silk 
‘re new, ‘ Nut Cup Ornamented Biineits te. 3 Hairpin Holder With Pine rded frogs and buttons. The poin end of scarf have large 
} *s . | k or ments an © . 1 i ot contrasting skins 
ive with | With Poinsettias Folded Invitation to:a To: Iree Seals k i plea ; ‘ 
1ers $5 to ce * a y | et is lined w satin over 
Write for | Let the GOLD oh Donation Party § rhe rg mufi I ; 
s, men DUST TWINS do jx, | | down bed, is el and openings a 
sin color. “a ies k i A ‘ 
our work ay | | y gift ld in sets only. Px 
Request y aie. 10 H 369 Fine qualit kw last nport 1 Ki 
three rows of embroidery, O1Or i 1acK y 
mpany x { & Our | Soe 
EE es ce ae ee ae 
7 fr vr your free illu z Christmas Gt Hi Book 
uth, Minn. | | j ir Ch (mas shopping. 
ic mee on } | | 
OIDERY | ES | TE WwW E I L, CO, Weite For Your 
A Cc N 
| Oo Ow 
Feellorric P Write today for our free book as | | HILADELPHIA PY 
ery Book of instructions for mothers by Dr. Ellen P. 
mue, Chica Dean Wade. It tells how to keep the p- 
: } CL, well and strong, also describes re j wae : 
40 ASCOCK’S BABY W : CLA OR CR | 
_ 350 | Weak backs and bow aot ee Holly Seals on Blotter Decorated With Cut-Out Holly Candle Shade of : Lids s IENT UISE 
mess i wr Write for this - book today Gz Stamp Book Imps and Red Ribbon Poinsettias | by sumptuous “Rotterdam,” 24,170 tong; 16th annual; Feb. 2; 
nent Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. | 64 days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore 
ut St, Phila. Pa. } 600 Avon Street Muncie, Ind. trips; stop-overs. F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
| 
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RICH FURS 


at Bargain Prices! 


Nothing more acceptable for a Christmas 
Gift than a beautiful Fur Set like this 


No. 29L.25 @he Rural School ‘ _ 3 a. 

This Handsome at @®hristmas we a d 
Fox Fur Set “4 
only By Dan Ib. Milaren 


25 Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 
| , 


Music for the School Year 



























| 6 Bann: is the month of music! This glad 
We pay | | month of the year, with its Christmas carol 
all and its Christmas bell to fill the world with 
mail or cheér! Some Christmas songs are given in = 
following lists, but as a whole the article 
express 


tended to be helpful with the seasonal chanes 
charges in autumn and winter, the ever-recurring festi 
vals of this time of year and the vocations of 
the home and community. The last named, 
of so much interest to hag child, is receiving 
due consideration these days as the basis of 
industrial geography, ™ inguage, hand work, ete 
This article has been pre pared in response 
to requests for help in a musical way, similar to 
that given in the lists of suggestions for opening 
exercises publi hed in this column last year 
The figure at the right of each song correspond 
to afigure in the list of books given, showing the 


hook in which the song is found 





Music for Seasons 


AutTuMN—Harvesting Song (1); Harvest 
Song (3); Autumn Song (2); Good-By to 
Summer (1); Indian Summer (13); Come, 
Little Leaves (13); Leaves at Play (13); The 
Autumn Leaves are Crying (1); Falling Leaves 
(4); The Sleeping Leaves (2); Birds in Autumn 
(2); Songbirds’ Farewell (13); 9 Nature’ 
Good-Night (7). 























> 





an ott bela WINTER—Snow Man (8); When the Snow 
Description of the Fur Set illustrated above is on the Ground (1); Jac k Frost (9); Tracks 

29L23. Warm, Comfortable Imperial Russian Shawl > ‘ toate Ipiac 10\. oi > 

Collar, made of North American Fox. Long thick in the Snow (9); Snow Flakes (9); Coasting 

lustrous hair; very be eautiful in appearance, pelt is (13); Winter Jewels (6); Snowballs (10); 

very durable and the fur does not rub off. Fur piece ‘baht Sane Q). i res ; ° € 

is 78 inches, measuring from tip of full brush tail Sleighing Song (9); January (10); Little 

which finishes each end. It is extra wide, measuring White Feathers (1); Jacky Frost (13). 

in the back 8 inches. In addition to the brush tails 

each end is finished with two paws, The shawl is 


lined with best quality satin. We can supply this 
number in a beautiful medium brown — lla Fox; 
also in the fashionable natural red Fox. T sakes riniseuers , ee ee ‘ ° 
Please state which variety you wish when $Q95 PHANKSGIVING Phanksgiving Song (1 3); 
ordering. Special price Thanksgiving Hymn (23); Thanks sgiving Song 


Music for Occasions 


291.24. Medi m Sized Pil How Mutt of selected North Ameri (1); Thanksgiving Day (13); Thanksgiving in 
can Fox to match 1e Russian Shaw Oilar described above, i. - eietiab a ee comers nee nr bs 
Muff is made over a soft warm feather bed and is lined with the Barnyard (23); q hanksgiving Day (22); 
best quality satin, It measures 15 by 12 inches. Thanksgiving Joys (22); A Song of Thanksgiv- 
pe | = —- brags Fox or beautiful brown n $775 ing (2); A Morning Thank spiving (2); On the 
shadec sabella ko 3 . re pact 
29L25. Special Price Se North vee an : Fe Happy Feast Day (2); Phanksgiving for Har- 
Fur Set, consisting of Russian Shawl and Pillow Ww $1725 vest (2)3 We Thank Thee (2); Hymn of Thanks- 
Muff « ‘Suuaeaae See Bees : giving (3); Harvest Song (3); Thanks for Food 
pec ote: ecana :0 supply this set in rich ‘i nae « Pas i sb wine 
lustrous MEAGK Bie os tillows (20); Father, We Thank Thee (22). 
29L26. Black Fox Scarf, $11.95 29L27, Black Fox Muff, $8.95 CuristMaAs—Old Santa Claus (15); Once a 
29L28. Special Price for Black Fox Set, $20.45 Little Baby (6); Once Unto the Shepherd ; (9); 
——_—_____— REMEMBER ———_ [In Bethlehein Stable (20); The First Christmas 
We guarantee to please you or refund your money im- (6); Christmas Carol (9); A Christmas Song 
mediately, and that we pay all mail or express charges. (13): Carol, Brother, Carol (21); Christmas 
Send for our free illustrated Catalogue today. It will m : abate 4 : \epriie : a Na 
save you money on your Christmas shopping. Day in the Morning (21); Christmas Eve (21); 








O! Holy Night (21); Silent Night (21); Holy 


BELLAS HEss &©C Night (22); Holy ‘Child (22); Carol, Chil- 


dren, Carol Martin Luther Christmas 
WASHINGTON, MORTO!) BARROW STS. 


Carol (3); While Shepherds Watched (3); 
| NEW YORK “CITY. N.Y. While Stars of Christmas Shine (2); T i 





Che First 
Christmas Song (2); The First Christmas (2) 
A Christmas Carol (23); Santa Claus (7); 
Do You Believe in Santa Claus? (23); A 
Christmas Party (23); The Christmas Tree 
(23); The Toyman (2); The Toyman’s Shop (2). 
NEw YEAR—New Year (2); A New Year 
Greeting (2); Old Year and New Year (2); A 
Happy New Year (3); The New Year (2). 














Vocational Songs 


The Blacksmith (9); The Blacksmith (23); 
The Shoemaker (9); The Little Shoemaker (9); 
; he Shoemaker (23); The Carpenter (9); The 

Carpenter (23); Song of the Shearer (9); The 
Sailor (9); The Postman (10); The Postman 
(23); The pg Grinder (10); The Farmer 
Man (25); The Farmer (9); The Fireman (23); 
The Police man (23); The Street Cleaner (2); 
The Miller (9); The Cook (9); The Tailor (9); 
Buy a Broom (14); Feeding the Chickens (10); 
Spinning the Yarn (9); Spin, Spin, Lassie, 


Insist On Shoes Spin (1); Grandma’s Knitting Song (9); 








Anvil Song (22); The Mill Wheel (22); The 

A Windmill (22); Milking Time (23); Going to 

That Fit Market (2); Washing Day (2); Sprinkling the 

That combine faultless style with Clothes (2); Ironing Song (2); Song of Home 
good wearing quality — and you will Work 


always wear 


Urz&DUNN Co 


Shoes For Women 


List of Books as Numbered 


YOR KINDERGARTEN ANDPRIMARY GRADES 
1, Music Course, by Eleanor Smith; 2, Holi 
day Songs, by Emilie Poulsson; 3, Songs for 


i Little People; 4, Small Songs for Small Singers 


















































, 
All be Pr are ee goin cals by W. H. Neidlinger; 5, Play-time Songs, by 
¢ ee erore I ¢ ’ 4 » ¢ » < s .. . . rr . = . - 
normal feet before making. Finest materials Ethel F. Hurd; 6, Songs and Games for Little 
and constant caution make our shoes hold ( her Walker and ay tie oe 
their shape. For more than thirty years we dn 5, DY alker anc Jen ‘83 7, 1e Song 
have satisfied thousands of discriminating Primer, by A. E. Bentley; 8, Robert Louis 
women. Prices from $3.50 to $5. Stevenson’s Songs, by Ethel Crowninshield; 
If you have particularly sensitive fect, we 9, Songs of the Child World, by Rile y and 
recommend our specialty —the \ Gaynor; 10, Nature Songs for Children, by 
Fanny Snow Knowlton; 11, The Balloon Mar 
i 7 nn) n; ah all 
ti Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe i by Helen Bingham; 12, The Eleanor Smith | |... 2. 
hi “The Easiest Shoe For Women” in Sy cy 3, Educa 1M _ Ont : + 
a yund irols and Sor | ¢ 
aa) M ide in styli h model with insole of live ig 15. Sor Echoc by Je 16. K ' rten | 
bg) WOO! felt, and priced sain Pai ind $5. Ibe Chimes, by Kate Doug] Wiggin; 17, linger | 
Cll Write us for name of our dealer ando : } Y ' , aig ers iad ee 
pay SN riteu dae nds f our dealer and hew | Plays, by nag Poulsson; 18, Mother Goos« 
bd book—“‘The Feet of An Active Woman is Set to Music { Songs and 
u8) UTZ & DUNN CO., 200 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. ix Music, pid r () 
Ti Makers of Hizh Grade Footwear for Women, | songs of a Little C ind 
bi] es and Children, Capacity 8000 pairs daily ud Smith; 21, The ¢ Rk 
: .. 3-2 2 2 2 2 3-o oo ee Hofer; 22, Song . ‘ , 7 M 
ae. 1. A. : . »2 « 1 
George; 23, Songs of Happiness, by Carolyn 
<{EDUNNC? Fa S. Bailey; 24, Songs of British Isles, by W. H. 
3 Hadow; 25, Song for Children, by Bucking 
#4 ham; 26, Song Stories for the Kindergarten, by 
ke Patty Smith Hill. 
de 
i NOTE—Miss Mildren will lists of song books 
f for other grades, also lists of general reference books 
on Music as History, AD ypreciation, Voice, Methods, 
{ Musicians, if the request for help is accompanied by a 
i stamped, addressed envelope. | i 
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When Kelloge’s Toasted Corn Flakes is in 
the basket, every youngster does his best to lead 
the grocer to 4zs house. Give your children 
plenty of piping-hot KELLOGG’S these brisk 
Winter days. A minute or two in your oven 
makes these famous flakes as crisp as when they 
left ours. 

** KELLOGG’S, please’’ is now also used by 
careful buyers of whole-wheat products as well as 
those made from corn, because of 


KKK ll. 


To prevent disappointment, don’t merely ask your grocer for toasted 
corn flakes or whole-wheat biscuit— say “‘“KELLOGG’S, please.”’ 


















Have you tried 


at , 
mot 


Biscuit ? 





A new product— Kellogg’s Biscuit of 
whole wheat—having the real Kellogg 
flavor. Compact, toasted through and 
through, practically free from moisture 
and crisp and 

brown inside jx 








nd out — | 

and O » 

Highly nour- x 

ishing. Your S 

grocer now XY! 

has it. is 
a 


























Will there be a Victrola in 


your home this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and not find 
another gift that will bring so much pleasure to every 
member of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music you wish to 
hear and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $500. The instrument in illustration is the 


Victrola XVI—oak (or mahogany) —$200. 
“HIS MASTERS VO Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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